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ABSTRACT 

Designed for implementation across the school year in 
existing curriculum areas, 18 nutrition activity units for high 
school students are provided. Each activity .unit consists of a list 
of coordinated curriculum areas, a statement of objectives, 
guidelines for teachers, a list. of learning activities, and 
bibliographic citations* Varinous supplements to each unit are 
included; these provide factual information, nutrition charjts, 
materials for students (such as tests and opinion surveys), and other 
materials. Amo^ng other objectives, it is intended that the student 
learn to (1) a^'nalyze his or her own diet and become able to make 
choices to improve it; (2) recognize the effects of alcohol, drugs, 
and too much sugar on health; and (3) become aware of the vital role 
of protein in the body and recognize several ways to obtain this 
nutrient. Activities focus on basic nutrition as well as 
health-relatfed aspects of nutrition* Included in appendices are listp 
of nutritive values in common portions df food; revised recommended 
dietary allowances; and free, low-cost nutrition education materials • 
JRH) > • V 
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FOREWORD' 

I 

• } 

The Illinois State Boarcf of Educati^on is yipleased to make available this 
publication of suggested curriculum 'activities on the topic of nutrition 
education^* * • ^ ^ ^ \ 

This publication has been developed as *a guide to assist educators in the 

planning and implementing of nutrition education activities into the 

existing curriculum areas, .It is not exclusive of all ava-ilablie nutrition 

educatix)n activities that could be implemented but is representative of' many 

varied activities. ' , . 

• * 

This publication was developed by the Colorado N^T program' which extended 
permission to reproduce the contents for oDr state's use, are 
appreciative of their assistance, . 





Donald G, Gill 

State Superintendent gf Education 
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„ INTRODUCTION 



The While House Conference on Food, Nutrition, and Health, held in' i:9&3, 
emphasized the need of a nutrition education ^program that begins in early 
childhood and continues through the secondary school, /to help childreh 
acquire positive attitudes toward food and to help older children assume 
responsibility for^ their diet and to prepare them for adulthood and theiV^ 
future role as parents. ^ 

Health problems which are affected by nutrition are common throughout , our 
.country. These include obesity, heart disease, dental cafies', high blood 
pressure, kidney disease, and diabetes.' There j's still much to be learned 
about. the specific role of nutrition both in the development and treatment' 
of these diseases. However, we do know that sound nutritioa&l practices can 
prevent many of these health problems. • ' 

Changing socio-economic conditions and ney, f ood technology both affect the 
d-iet of our country. Poverty limits the passibility 'of obtaining a balanced, 
diet. Changes in life-style cause changes in food consumption patterns as 
more n\eals are eaten away from home. The increasing ajnount of - new food 
products on the market/- many of them "convenience" foods ' - leads ' to 
uncertainties about their nutrient content. These conditions also point out 
the need fbn, further nutritional education* 

<• , ^ ' • " 

All evidence seems to indicate that young people cannot be expected to . 
'select by instinct a diet that meets their nutritional needs. Good food ' 
habits are. the result of a learning experience, whether at school, at" home, 
or elsewhere. We challenge every teacher to mkke their contribution .in 
making that learning exper^ience a positive one. • . ; \ * . . 

These lessons have'been written and activities designed to make it possible* 
for teachers in every field to have ao occasional lesson on a nutrition 
tQpic. H.E.L.P.^s (Here*s Extra Learning Rossibijities) are included with 
each lesson which should assist the teacher to achieve thtf desired lesson 
objective. • ' , - . 

We hope both you and your student 5 have fun while pursuing together the 
^ overall objective of optimum health.* , 
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The Nutrition Education and Training Program in Illinois has identified 
these concepts as most important nutrition messages for students to compre- 
hend. Please introduce and then summarize learning activities with one or 
' mor^ of them. If displayed on a large chart in the room, the concept(s) 
r- related to each activity can be easily pointed out by the students. 

Physiological Facts * 

vNutrition is the way the body uses food. We eat food to live, to grow, to* 
keep healthy and well, and to , get energy for work and play. 

Nutrients ■ * ' - , 

* } * 

Food is made up of different nutrients that wbrk together and interact with 
body chemicals' to serve the needs Of the body. Many kinds and combinations 

* of food can provide a nutritionally adequate diet. 

Fopd Handling * ' * ' 

" The way food is. handled influences the' amounts of .nutrients in food, its^ 
safaty, quality, appearance, taste, acceptability, and cost. 

Life Cycle ' . ' , ' 

All persons throughout life have need for the same nutrients, bul in varying 
amounts. The amount of niitrients needed is influenced by age, sex, activity ^ 

. and state of health. . * . / 

* - 

Social/Psycholbqical Aspects of Food 

.Food can be chosen, to firlfill physiological needs and at the s 
isfy social, cultural, and psychological wants. 

» • ■ . . . ^ . ^ 

Food Technology ' ' • v . . 

* r * . ' * ^ ' , , • » 

The. nutrients, singly and in combinations of chemical substances simulating 
* natural foods-, are available in the market; t^iese may vary Widely in useful- 
ness, -safety of use and economy. ' 

Nutrition and Society * ... 

Food plays an important role in the physical and psychological health of the 
society or a ^nation just -as it does for the individual and family. 

^ . " References: \ ^ ' ; . 

Ullrich, Helen D. and Briggs, George M., "Improving Education Con- 
cerning Nutrition.: The General Public," 1969 White House Confer - 
ence on Food Nutrition and Health , pp. 175-187. 
Mayer, Jean, ed. U.S. National Policies in the Seventies , San 
Francisco, W. H. Freeman and Company, 1973. 

"These concepts evolved from, the Interagency CommTttee on Nutrition 
Education , 1964. . ' ' ' . 

s 
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NUTRITION EDUCATION OBJECTIVES 
AND RELATED CONCEPTS 



The following informatioji i5 provided to show the interrelationship which 
exist between the nutrition education^ concepts deemed important by the 
Illinois pragrain and the objectives ?ought by the ^activities. Suggested in 
this guidebook. / . ■ 



OBJECTIVE 



PAGE 



RELATED CONCEPT 



September 

The studfent will learn to analyze 
his/her «own diet and how to make 
choices to improve it. 



Lunch can be fun and nutritious / 
when you are creative and' plan 
ahead. ' ' . 



17 



Physiological Facts; Nutri- 
ments;* Lt^e Cycle; Social/ 
'Psychological Aspects of 
f oocj \ 

Food'Handling; Nutriti- 
^1fents; Physiological Facts; 
Life C^clis.; Sociral/I^syciho- 
Togical Aspects of Fjood 



October 



The student will recognize the 
effect of alcohol and drugs on ^ 
his/her health. , . . . 

The student will become aware that 
too much' Sugar in the diet can 
.causfe heaith hazards/ . 



^ 20 
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Physiological^ Facts; Nutri-^ 
ients; Life Cycle • 



Physiological Facts; Nutri- 
ients; Life' Cycle; Food . 
Handling; SoCial/Psychtf- 
logical Aspects of Food 



November^ 



The student will become aware of ^ 34 
the Withal role of protein in their^ 
body and recognize the several 
ways to oMain this nutrient. 

The stucjent will become more aw arje' MO 
of the beverage choices he/she makes 
and realize that the role of milk 
in the diet lasts for, a lifetime. 
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ients; Life Cycle; p6od 
Handlyig-; Food Technology;' 
Nutri tton and the Society 

Physfo^oaical Factis; Nutri- 
ients; Life Cycle ' ^ 



-Becember ' 

The student will real iz6, that he/she 

has^ control .over his/her diet by the 

choices he/she makes > both' at home 
and eating out. , , 
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Physiological f^acts; Nutria 
ients; Lffe Cycle; FO0d.' 
Handling; Social/Psycho- . 
logical Aspects of Fc^d 



— *' .... . 
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'OBOECTIVE ■ 


PAGE - . 


RELATED .CONCEPT ^ • ^' 


The student will become more aware 
"of food additives in the food he/she 
consunes and be* better able to dis- 
tinguisfr those that are-helpful , * 
from those that might be hanjifuK 

.January 


50 • 
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Physiologicar Facts; Nu'tri- 
ierjts; Food Handling; Food 
Technology 


The student will learfi that the 
" ))regnant teehager has special 
♦ • dieting needs. v , ' 


54 


Physiol ogjcal Facts; Nutri-»> ".j 
i^ts; Life Cycle , \ 


The Student will lealr^i hov/ to . 
lose o"r gain'weigW hy control- 
li^ng-the number of calories he/she \ 
consLwes. - - ^ . 

^ . February 


69 

f. 


•Physiological Facts; Nutri- 
ieDts;\tfe Cycle; SociaV • 
Psychol Qgical Aspects of \ * 
Food J 


To examine^ the patterns of ^iet- 
related diseases in the student's 
family and to evaluate the: ^ , v 
• ^ 'potential risk of heart disease . 
and identify how per^sons can 
reduce the risk of- coronar> heart 
disease^ 


75 


' Physiological Facts; Nutri- 
ienjs; 'Life Cycle 


The- student 'will learn how to re^ 
a food label for nutritional imfk, 
• ^ mati on, wifl" understand the rela-/ 
tionship between food processjna^ 
energy consimption, nutritional 
value of food and resultant cost, 
and will become famiJiar with some 
history of food labels. 


80 


Physiological Facts; Nutri- 
ients; Life Cycle^r Food 
Handling; Food Technology; 
^Nutrition and the Society 


k • 

March 


• 




. The student wilL learn the importance 
* ' of vitamins in the diet and sources'^ . 
of 6ach.^ ^ 


89 
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ients; Life Cycle; Food 
Handling; Food* Technology 


The student will realize that home- 
grown vegetables are more delicious 
as well as healthier for him/her 
and his/her family. * - * 
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^Nutrients; F^bd Handling; 
Food Technology 


. ^April - ' \ 






To help the student achieve a more 
nutritious diet, /in spite of the. 
fast meals he/she often^consumes. 

:ERLC - • . 
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Physiological Facts; Nutri- 
ients; Life Cycle; Food 
Handling; Social /psycho- 
logical Aspects of Fdod . ^ ' 

> w 

*« 
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. OBJECTIVE ' * 

To^help the student learn more about 
•natures most perfect protein food... 
the egg. 

May' • 
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116 
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The studept will become aWare of the 
'U.S. Senate's dietary goals' and how 
they -could affect hi^s/her diet. 
He/she will also Vearn how many maj^ — 
American diseases are diet relate<i^. 



The student will nutritional V 
analyze the offerings of fast^ 
food restaurants and recognize 
the part' they play in a wenl-, 
balanced diet. 
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RELATED CONCEPT 

Physiological Facts; Nutri- 
ients; Life Cycle 



Physiological Facts; Nutri- 
ients; Life Cycle; FoQd 
Handling; Food Technology;. 
.>Nutrition and the. Society^ 



Physiol ogicaVf^ts; Nutri- 
ients; Life CycTe>^ood 
Handling; SociaiyPs 
logical Aspects of 
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THE BASIC FOUR FOOD GROUPS 
OR 

"STAY FIT WITH FOUR!" 



September 



^Health 
History^. 
Home Economics 
SQcial Studies 



Objective: The student will learn to analyze his 
own diet and how to make choices tp , 
1 - • impK)ve it. ' / 

To The Teacher: 

Today we are bombarded by food. We live in a land of plenty, yet 
many of our cjtizehs are malnourished because of poor food choices,^ 
The Four Food Groups were established to make it easier to choose a*' . 
balanced diet. The following"acti vities are desigjied to "help the* 
student make better food choices. 




Activities: 

T, Reati and discuss "The Four Food Groups.- T+ieir History" (HELP #1) 
with ydur class. Go over'the charts showing the latitude bf 
choices ^available. Emphasize the section "Updating the Four Food 
Groups." 

2, With. Activity 1 as backgr;ound, the students will analyze the food 
habits of his own family. Without trying to make any change, simply 
keep a fecord of the amount an(^kind of food each family member 

eats for a period of one.week, (Record sheet - Appendix 1,) Compare 
the results with the recommended quantities of food in the moderate 
cost family plan (HELP'#2), How does your family^s diet compare 
with the recommended diet? 

3, After checking your family's diet, complete HELP #3 - Changing Food 
Habits - A Home Experience, 

4, The teacher may select a variety of candies, cookies, or crackers, 
ajid arrange the food on a tray. Let each student select one. 
Discuss student choices to help students recognize personal 
valued in food- choices. Sample questions and activities: 

What did you select? ^ ... 

Why did you select it? 

Let's make a list of the reasons people makfe the choices they do, 
If these are the reasons people choose the foods they do, what 
;nust we consider when trying to change food choices? 
Why do we need tp change food choices? 
Values Which Influence Choices (HELP #4), 

Find pictures of the interiors of grocery stores 50-60 years ago. 
List the mechandi?ing changes that have occurred, Deterrnine how 
these changes have influenced our eating habits- Then picture. a. 



I 
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grocery store in 2030. How has it changed from the supermarket 
of today?. Imagine what our eating habi.ts will be* ' 

7. S-T-R-E-T-C-H Your Imagination!^ Imagine you are going to have, your 
last meal tomorrow. Describe Briefly the eating environment, the 
meal you would have, and the people (anyone in the wor.ld - alive 

or dead) with whom you would choose to eat. Discuss with entire 
class. 

8. Post a large world map on the bulletin board. Ask students to - 
bring labels from imported and domestic foods to pin-point on 
map. How dependent are we on imported foods? From which, food 
groups do your choices of imported, foods come?^ * ' ^ ^ , 



SOURCES: ' . - • 

♦ 

This marteVial borrowed from the Energy, Food andlifeu curriculum 
guide, a program of the Washington State Offices of Environmental 
Education (N.W. Section) and Health Education. 

, Illinois Teacher of Home Economics , Vol. XIX, No. ^March/April 
1976).^ Page 204. * . 



Instructional Patterns for Max^imizing Human Potential 
State Department of Education. 1978. 
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THE FOUR FOOD GROUPS » 
Their History 

Many countries use some kind of food group system to teach the basic principles 
of. nutrition. The ntimber of groups and the composition of the groups vary 
accdrding to local food habits, agricultural practices, an^ ntitritional ^ 
•needk. Puerto Rico, for example, uses a six food group system whereas the 
United States uses a four food group system. *The use of a food group 
system alone fiill net guarantee nutritional adequacy of the diet. Careful 
• food selection within the groups is important, too. 

In the early part of this century, much attention was focused on th*5 major 
nutritional deficiency diseases— pellagra, scurvy, beri-beri— that were 
then responsible for so much misery and death. Interest i^ these wide-' 
spread diseases^and the limitation of the scientific technology at the time 
led to a great deal of . information being ama$-sed on 10 of the approximately 
50 nutrients 'now knowjj/*tt) be essential to the human body. ^These nutrients: 
pro.tein, c*arbohydrates, fat, niacin, thiamin, riboflavin, vitamins A and^ • 
^ C, and the minerals iron and calcium--are sometimes called "leader" nutrients 
because for a lor\g time it was felt that, if needs were met for these 10 
- nutrient^, the other 40 woul'd "follow" and an individual would almost ^ 
assuredly be well nourished. Food group systems were then formulated on 
the basis of needs for these 10 nutrients. * • , 

Unfortunately, as the science of nutrition develops-and we know more, and 
with our food habits becoming, increasingly inf)uenced by food processing 
methods, advertising, and relative-affluence, . the assumption that the 
other 40 nuttients wiir"^ollow" the' 10 "leaders" can no longer be made , 
with assurance- As knowledge of trace mineral needs grows (trace minerals 
are minerals needed by the body in very small quantities), so does, concern 
about where people are going to get them in a diet that is composed increas- ^ 
ingly of rcHncd foods. For example, chromium, a mineral important for 
. normal glucose metabolism, is many times higher in whole wheat than in 
refilled white flour. And contrary to what r.any people think, enrichment 
and fortification of processed and refined foods with these lesser known 
nutrients is not the answer since relatively little is knojm yet about 
human nee.ds foA elements like chron^ivm, selenium, manganese, cobalt, and 
others,, and the'margin of safety before toxic levels are reached is, in 
many cases ,Ssmall. * ^ 

In addition, nutrients interact with one another in ways that are only 
beginning to be understood. A diet nvith a high concentration of 
molybdenum and zinc will, for example, incr^se the need for copper. 
. ^ " _ ^ ^, 

Ex6eVpted from: Environmental Nutrition Newsletter, July-August 1978 

Using the four food groups 

^ . • 

Every food contains certain nutrients. Because of this, foods cap be put 
into groups according to the type and amount *of nutrients present. The 
Four Food Groups were chosen because of . tl)e "significant nutrient contribution 
each can make td the total diet*. 

This material borrowed from the Energy. Food and You curriculum guide 
a program of ithe Washington State Offices of tnvironmental Education 
(N.W. Section) and Health Education. 
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Food Portion Size ^ Food Group 

MiTk - ffoz.cup , Milk Group 

*Hard Cheese - 1 1/2 oz. 
*Cottage Cheese - 2 cups, 
*Yogurt - 1 cup 



Minimum Daily 
Recommenced Servings 

Children under 9. ..2 16 3 
Children 9 to 12... 3 or more 

Teenagers *4 or more 

Adults. i.;.2^6r more 

Pregnant Women. *.-i.3*' or [nore 
flursing Mothers.*.. 4 of iilore 



'*Foods having the amount of calcium equivalent to 8 oz. mi^k 



2 servings for everyone 
3* servings for pregnant ^ 
women . . ^ • 



Cooked* meat, fish, Meat Group 

poultry ' 2 oz. 

Eggs- 2 ' . ^ , 

Hard .Cheese,- 2 oz. ^ • ' ' 

'Cooked dried beans or ' * * * 

peas - 1 cup . " 
Peanut Butter - 4 Table- * \ ' • ^ ' 

spoons/ * . 

*Foods havirfg ^amount of protein equivalent to 2 oz. meat, fish .and 
poUltry.^ . ' . ^ . ^ 



.vfresh vegetable,^ 1 cup - Fruit and Veg*e- ^ 4 ^^ervings foh everyone 
*Fresh'^fruit -iWj^dium- ' ' tables Group . [ . . 

sized .appler^ bandna, ^ ^ * / 

tomatd; potato or haJf . . ^ ' - . 

a medium-sizfed grape-, 
- fruit or cantaloupe' * * « * 
*Cooked fruit or vege- 

• table - 1/2 cup ^ \ , . , ' - ^ 

Juice - 1/2 Clip , , * . * • * . • 

Refer to^ additional sheets on good sources of vitamin C and vitamlh A. 



1 slice bread 
1/2 cup cooked cereal 
1 cup r*eady-to-eat cereai 
1/2 cup cooked rice, ' , ; 
1 pasta . 

a sjpall plain rol.l or 
muffin 

1/2 hot dog, hamburger roll 
ior bagel " N 
6 sStjtine crackers 



Grain feroup 



4 Servings for everyone 



\ 



Other Types of 'Food Sources- 
Additional Foods 



» Four Food Grofups 
continued 



Ottier foods may be added if individual Calories and nutrients are 
-needed^ These foods (Contain some nutrients, but cannot replace the Four 
Epod Groups. These foods include sweets, fats, dressings, sauces, unen- 
Ached grains; flavorings, condiments (vSpices, etc.). 

Combination Foods ' , , 

These are foods ^which have two or fnore ingredients in one serving. 

Fabricated Foods 

• 

It -is difficult to placeJbhese foods in any particular food group unless 
you know the exact :ingredi^ts. Check the label of the food and s,ee what is 
.listed, look at nutrition rabeling and see what nutrients are present in 
* the food. < . ' ^ 



Her 6 are some examples of what different food choices within the Four Food 
Groups can mean'for your diet : 



Choosing a fresh orange or orange 
: ' 'juice instead of a vitamin 
C fortified orange-flavored 
drink will ! 



Choosing 



whole'grain breads and 
cereals instead of 
refined will 



Chbosing; dark, green leafy v.ege- 
' tdblesOike collards, Ijale, 

dandelion or mustard 'greens 
instead of strtng b^ans. or 
corn vii\} 

« 

Choosi^ng liver once in atfhile instead 
of another melt wilt* ' , 



Giv§"you more thiamin, folic 
acid -{a B vitamin), 'and 
potassium.'' 



Give you more magnesium, 
chromium, folic acid, 
vitamin B-6, pantothenic 
acid (a 8 vitamin) and . 
vitamin E. 



Give you mqre vitamins A, C, 
and E, folic acid, calcium 
and .iron. ... 



Give yOu more vitamins A and 
C; .thiamin, riboflavin;, 
niacin; folic acid; vitamins 
B-6 and 8-12; copper; zinc; 
molybdenbm; and manganese. 



The Four Food Groups, Milk, Meat, Fruits and Vegetables, and Grains, are a 
guide to. help individuals' plan their diets. It is Important to remember: 

- These ai;e' the minimum number of servings. Individua^ls may have to 
include additional Calories according to their needs, 

- The Four Food Groups are recommendations forr'healthy people. 
The variety of t^ods for the whole day, and not one group, alone, sup- 



plies an individual with the proper amount of nutrients. 



• 'four Food 6roUps~ 
Underlined nutrient is most abundant in that particular group. 



riilk Group " 

whole, lowfat, skim, evaporated and 
chocolate mi>k, buttermilk, non-fat 
dry milk, cottage cheese, ice 
cream, yogurt 

Meat Group 

meat, poultry, fish, eggs, shell- 
fish, legumes (dry peas and beans, 
peanuts, nuts,; soybeans) 

Fruit and Vegetable Grgup . , 

a]l fruits & yegete^bles* canned, 
frozen, fresh, dried; all citrus . 
fruits**, potatoes 
*Nfeed dark green leafy vegetable 
or orange-col or^d -vegetable every 
othej; day. ' * • . 

**l^eej/citrus fV^it ,or' other * > 
source rich ir> v.itamin C daily. 

*\ 

- • Grjiin- Group ' * 

all whole grain or enriched,., 
fortified breads'and cereals,' 
macaroni, white of whole grain 
flour, spaghetti, noodles, 
jtortillas, grits 



Main Nutrients Contributed 

protein, calci^^^prWry contribu- 
tion), riboflavin, vitamin D (if 
fortified), vitamin A and D (in Ipw- 
fat, skim or non-fat milks) ^ ' 



niacin, iron, thiamin, protein 



vitamin A> . vitamin Ct fiber, iron, 
calcium^ some protein, thiamin, 
ri[)oflavin, niacin 



irop , t hiamin , niacin, carbohydrate 



ERIC 
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UPDATING THE FOUR FOOD GROUPS 



Nutritionists devised the Bas'ic F6ux in the mid-fifties to translate a ^ 
myriad of nutrient rtcQjnmendatipns into liinple food choices that, most 
people could underst^and. MucJ» planning unJ thougKt went into the food 
£uides, and what emerged was a food classification system.^ , ^• 
Although the Basic Fojur was designed for good nutrition, t6-aay.it condones 
the majot problems in our food supply.' Half of all adult Americans )iave 
blood cholesterol levels above the value suggested in the National Heart, 
Lung, and Blood Institute's (NHLfel) handbook for physiciahs, yet the BaSic 
Four says nothing about the diet high in saturated fat and cljplesterol ^ 
that is s6t.olosely linked to'this probiera. NHBLI also estimates that 
60 million Americans have definite or borderline high blood pressure, yet 
the Basic Four does not address the sodium content of the Amerixran diet, 
which experts say contfibates to this stajrtling rate of high blood pressure. 
At the same'tirac, though few Americans have nutrient deficiencies, the 
Basic Four focuses on the vitamin, mineral, and protein content of the 
diet. . 

The Basic Four 'does provide a simple approach to nlitrient adequacy, and the 
importance of -nutrients should not be dismissed.^ Modifying the Basic Four's 
•message is really all that is needed. 



USDA is planning to take a second look at the Basic Four. 
Nutrition Action offers its own version. 



In the meantime. 



^-ANYTIME 



-Patricia Hausirtan" 
IN MODERATION, • NOW AND THEN 



GROUP I 
BEANS. GRAINS 
icNUTS 

FOUR OR MORE 
SERVJNGS/DAY 



Bprley 
B^eans 

Bread & rolls (whole grain) 

Sulphur 

Lentils 

Oatmeal 

l?asta * 

Rice • 

Whole^rain cereal 
texceptj^ranola) 



Granola cereals^ 
•^Nuts ^ 
Peanut butter 
* Soybeans 
White bread and 
Cereals 



GROUP 11 
FRUITS & 
VEGETABLES 

FOUR OR MORE 
SERVINGS/DAY 



Al( |ruits find vegetables 
exceplJ[hosc listed on right 
Unsweetened fruit juices 
Urisalted vegetablejuices 
Potatoes, whit« or sweet 



Avocado . , ' French fries-n 

Fruits canned in syrup Olives 
Saltdd vegetable juices ' ^ Pickles ' 
Sweetened fruit juice 
Vegetables canned with salt 



GROUP III 
MlLK PRODUCTS 
CHILDJ?EN:3T04 . 

SERVINGS OR . 

EQUIVALENT. 
ADULT: 2 SERVINGS 

(Favor ANYTIME column 

fbraclditional 

servings) 



Buttermilk , 
Farmer or pot cheesi 
Low^at cottage cheese 
kowfat milk. with 1^ milkfat 
^im milk ricotU * 
Skihi milk 



Frozen lowfat yogurt 
Ice milk 

Lowfat milk with 2% milkfat 
Lowfat (2%) yogurt, 
plain or sweetened 
Regular cottage ch^tfcKe 
(4% milkfat) . 



Hard cheeses: blue, brick, 
camembert, cheddar, 
(note: part-s^im morarell 
and part-skim riirotta a 
preferable but still rich 
fat) 

.Jce cream 

Processed cheeses 

Whole milk 

Whole milk yogurt 



ERIC 
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ANYTIMI 



IN^ioDERATION ' • NOW AND THEN 



CROUP IV 
I'OULtRY. FISH. 
EGG k MEAT 
PRODUCT^ 



TWO SERVINGS: 

< Favor ANYTIME column 

tor adcfitional 

•^ervinrp If a 

voteianan diet is 

desired nutrients 

in thr<;e food'j can 

be obtained by * ^ 

increasing servings 
. from Groups I & III.) 




, POULTRY 

Chicken or tuikty (i^o ski 

fish; 

Cod 

Flounder 
Haddocks 
Halibu> 
Perch 
Pollock 
Rockfish 

Shellfish, except shrimp 
Sole ^ * ' 
Tuna, water-packed ' 

EGG . 

Egg whites 



FISH 

Herring 
Mackerel 
Salmon 
Sardines - 
Shrimp 

Tuna, oil-packed 

RED MEATS 

Flank steak 
Ham* " 
Leg of lamb * 
Loin of lamb* 
Plate beef 
Round steak* 
Rump roast* 
Sirloin steak* 
Veal* 



POULTRY & FISH 

Deep f rjed ajid breaded 
fish or poultry 

RED MEATS 

Bacon 
Corned beef 
Ground beef 
Hot dogs 
Liver 

Liverwurst * 
Pork: loin 

Pork: Boston butt ^ 
Salami 
Sausage 
Spareribs 
Uhtrimmed meats 

EGG * . 



Egg yolk or whole «gg 



MlSCELLAIvnEOUS 



FATS 
(noiie) 



FATS 

Mayonnaise 
, Salad oils , - * ' 
Soft (tub) margarines 



FATS 

Butter 
Cream 

Cream cheese 
Lard* 

Sour cream 



NOTE: Snark foods 
.should not be used , . 
. freely, but the middle 
column suggests some 
of the better choices. 



.'SNACK^OODS 
(none) 



SNACK FOODS 

Angel food c^^ke 
^Animal crackers 
Fig bars 

Gingerbread \ 
Ginger snaps 
Graham crackers 
Popcorn (small amounts of 
fat and salt) 
Sherbet 



t^NACK FOODS , 

'Chocolate 
Cp.conut 

Commercial pies, pastries 
and dougt)nuts 
Potato chips 
Soda pop 



*Trvn all outside fat. 

*'An>time'* (ooda contain less than 3() percent uf calones from fat 
and ate usually low in salt and sugar. Most of the "nowandthen'* 
foods contaitl at least 50 percent of calories from fat— ancf a large 
amount of satujratcd fat.^ Foods to eat "in moderation'* ha^ve 
medium. a muuntd uf total fat and low to moderate amounts of 
saturated fat or large amounts of UAal fat that is mostly unsatur 
aled. Foods meeting the standai^d^ft)r fat, but containing large 
amounts of salt or sugar, aretisuaily moved into a more restricted 
category, as are refined cereal products. Foi^example, pickles have 



Uttl^ fat, but are so high m sodium that they faHpin the "now and 
then" category. 

ImpoHant: ' 

To cut dowa on salt intake, choose vaneties of the foods listed here 
that do^ not have added salt, such as no salt cottage cheese, rather 
than the regular vaneties. This guide is not appropnatc for indi- 
viduals needijig very low-salt diets. 



This Jnaterial borrowed -from the Energy, Food and You curriculum guide, 
a progVam of the Washington State Offices of Environmental Education 
(N.W. Sectioni^and Health Eflucation. 13 ' * 



MODERATE-COST FAMILY FOOD PLAN 



••x-Mt croup 



Children: 

f months to 1 year • 

1-3 yeirs 

4-6 year* ^ 

7*9 years : 

10-12 yean 

Girls: . 

13-15 years 

ie-19^ears 

Boys: 

13-15 years 

16-19 years ' 

Women: 

20-34 years.: 

3&-54 years 

'>&-74 yfirs 

tS years and over i- 

' Pregnant 

Nursing 

Men: 

20>34 years • 

35-54 years - 

55-74 years I 

75 year:* and over v 



MUk. 



-Total. 



6 

^ 

6^i 

7 
7 

7 
7 

3^< 

3^i 
7 

10 

3« 



WMkly QUMUtlM or food I tor mth member o( Umlly 



Me*t. 
poultry. 



1- 

1 12 

2 4 

3 0 

4 0 



4 

4 

4 

5 

4 
4 

4 

3 
4 
♦5 

5 
6 
5 
6 



8 
4 

12 
8 

4 
4 

4 

12. 
4 
0 

8 
4 

0 
0 



Drybeftnv 
peMfOuU 



S9. 



Lk. Ot. 

0 or 



Q 2 

0 2 

0 4 

0 6 




Flour, 
cereals, 
bftkeU 
foods < 



Lb, Or. 

0 12 

1 0 

1 12 

2 0 
2 12 

2 12 

2 8 



1 12 
1 12 




n — r 



citrus 
rrult. 
tomutoes 



Dark<fretn 
snd ooep* 

yellow 
Tegetsblts 



Lb. Or. 
1 8 



2 12 

3 0 



2 12 

2 ,12 

2 12 

2 8 



Lb. Ot, 
0 2 



0 12 
0 12 

0 '12 
0. 1? 



0 12 

0 12 

0 12 

0 12 



Potstoes 



Other 
vecetsbles 
tnd fruits 



Lb. 0«., 
0 8 



12 
0 



1 12 

2 4 

2* 4 

2 0 

3 0 

4 4 

8 
4 
4 
0 
8 

2 12 

5 0 
2 8 
2 4 

2 0 



Lb. Ot. 

1 8 

2 12 

* t 0 

4 12 

6 8 

6 12 

•6 8 

6 0 

6 4 



3- 12 
6 12 



6 8 

6 12 

6 8 

6 4 



P«ts,olU 



Lb. or. 



0 12 

0 10 

0 14 

1 2 



1 0 

0 14 

0 12 

0 10 



I Food as purchased or brought into the kitchen from garden or farm. ^ Bacon and .alt pork should not exceed H pound for each 6 pounds of 

.f^J?^?}^ .rJl^^ /II equivalent in cheese, evaporated ^tmlk. dry nie»t^«JouP^ ^^^^ ^^^j , ^^^^^ j p,„„^ b^.d as 1 pound 



milk, ice cream (see p. 3). 



flour. 



FroiTt Nutrition Today by Newton, Davie E,, Copyright 1973, J. Weston Walch, 
Publish^f^, Portland, Maine 04104. . * . 



^ELP #3 



Changing Food Habits -A Home Experience 



Identify two specific aspects of your own food habits and associations 
that you would like to concentrate on changing during the next two or three 
weeks. When you feel that you have made progress on this project, you may ask 
for this evaluation sheet again. 



The two fovl habits I wo.uld like to change* are: 

1. _J • 

2. . 



Pretest 

Wiir It? 

' 1. 

2. 

3. 

• 4. 



6. 

7. 



Post-test 
Did it?. 



Improve it\y health; 

Help me get along better with, my family 
Improve.^my appearance. 
Make me ,fedl better about myself. 
Give me extra willpower to change. 
Make me realize that I can do somethin 
Other 





Post-test 

1. What was the hardest part of this Experience? 

2. What was the easiest part of this experience?. . 

3. What did you learn about your own food habits? 

4. Do you think you really will be able to make any long-term changes? 



r 



From Instructional Patterns for Maximiz i ng Human Potential s 
California Btate Department of Education .1978 • 
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;.HELP #4 



VALUES WHICH INFLUENCE CHOICES 



» Recognition of the^valU'es which Influence a person's choice of foods 
can help in\ihe understanding of why the student makes certain 
choices. Give each student a set of five different colored 'three- 
by-five-inch filing cards upon each of which is written one of the 
following words: Tradition, Taste, Cost, Convenience, Nutritioh.. . ' ► 
These, are ciiM6d "value cards/'l ^ 

The teacher then suggests situations in whicji thfe students rn^ight find 
themselves* For e3ch situation, the students rank the value cards in 
^der from th6 value most important to them to the' value least I'mpor- 
L tant to them.' Each Student then holds up tKe two value car'ds which 
\^are most important to him or her. The teacher may need to empha§iie 
that there are no right or wrong answers to avo><l students copying _ * 
their friends* responses/ Discussion about why certain yalue choices 
were made- can follow. each* situation. Five situations allow for 
adequate discussion^ ' • ' 

Sample: Yoy are planning the foods to serve at your girlfriend'.s/ 
boyfriend's birthday party. ^ 

■ 1. Taste ' Mo^t iniportant 

2. /Convenience 

^. Cost 

Tradition - - - ^ 



Nutrition Least important ^ 

tudtions could be used. Examples are: 



4 
5 

Many possible si 

1. You are planning the foods 'to cook, for your yoyng brothers . 
and sisters on the nights that your mother w6rks late. 

\ ' *v You are deciding what foods to'^erve to your friends who 
are coming to your house after the football game. 

3./ You are deciding what foods to dhoo§6 for lunch in the 
school cafeteria.' . • - . *' 

' 4. You are .planning fqods^to have for a quick ^Ind' easy 
breakfast. 

- 5. You are planning foods to eat/while trying to lose 
weight. - y ^ *^ \ ' 

Discussion could center around sucn questions as: u^-^. - 

Why do these val-ues vary from situation to, situarfTon? 



Are^foQd values really important to each person? ^ Why? 

What migjiTt Cj5iuse:a person to revise his or. her values (e 
change In/irttome, life-style, marriage, and s:o fortf)^ 

Why do foo^ values vary from person to jjerson? 





"Reprinted by pe/rJlss\on of the Edrtor from M 1 inoj^ -Teacher.- Volume 1. 
XIX, number k, Ma/ch/AprM 1376, p20Ar5." , : — ';7^ ; ' ' * 



- 








' ' . ' ^ — > . ^ 


< 




"BROWN BAGGIN" ^ - 
Int LUIiLn dUa dLUlo ^ 


♦ 




Art ^ , • September* 

English - /^""^^ 

Health v"^^^^^ 

Home Economics , v k 

Home Room " ' 

Objective:^ Lunch can be fun and w^^^ ~ . • 
nutritious when ypu are \ " 
creative and plan ahead. / ^ F. ' 


ft ' 




* 




To The Teacher: { ^ ' i - 




; . 


Lunch for many jtoung" people has \ i ' I 
lost its appeal. The old peanut butter .^^A 
'n jelly sandwich is tired and ready for V ^y^^ 
a replacement. , — ^.-.-.^^s^.^J^,^/^ 

This lesson wi]1 give students a new outlookon the badly maligned* 
noon-day meal , which should serVe as l/*3 of a persons' daily intake of 
calories and nutrients. " . - . 


> 




Activities: ' . ■ , ' 

*^ 




r 


1. Make a list of popular foods that need special handling when carrying 
such as, meat, moist filliijgs made with mayonnaise, cream based . * 
sweets, milk products, .and custards* Discuss how to wrap, package 
*and care for these foods (and others) so that they remain fresh,- 
attractive and safe when carried;to school, picriics, or on camping . 
trips. ■ • . . J 

2. Make posters for school hallways showing hbw to "broWn bag U" > ^ . 
safely and nutritiously. (Check with nearby elementary schobls 

to see if they can use these'^posters. Donate them.)^- \ 

3. 'Creativity and imagination makes paclcaging a lunch ir^rt^ fun. Compile 

a lis* of personal and creative toucJjes that add ap[fe[/to your 
• carried lunches. */ ' 

/ ^ 


- , 




Example: For variety take two kjtfds of , sandwiches rather than 

just one; use a differ^ent calored or holiday napkin; or 
bring a theme lunch; add a couple of surprises such ^s, 
gum, cartoons, or an article you want to read during your 
midday ^eak* , - *^ \ 




• 


4. Plan a theme lunch (HELP#1 ) The Luncli Bunch. Choose the^thenie*, 
♦ the appropriate lunch box or decorated bag as well as, the food 
that compliments your theme. Be sure to include each of the 
basic four foods* For example: the athlete; a duffle bag as a 
lunch J>0x-with hero sandwich.' hard boiled eaas* milk S'hake and 
frbOT fruit. \The executive; carrya brief case with tossed vege- 

> — \ — \ — • 
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table salad, choice of dressing, sliced turkey and cheese on rye. 
Top off with V-8 ancj a celery stir stick. ^ Decorate your brown 
bag for Wonder Woman or Superman, or use an international theme * 
with approp?iate foods^ Check out others' lunches to get new 'lunch 
ideas I yGive a prize to the top three for creativity, and for the 
most nutritious meals. Then rate your lunch. (See "Rate Your * 
Lunch" below.) ' , rate VOUR LUNCH 



Top Score . Your Score 



20 



Lunch Box with ventilation, 
or bag with thermos if necessary. 
Creatively decorated. *• 

CONTENTS 

1) Nutritious & hearty sandwich, 

main dish, soup (.should contain 
. meat, egg, fish or cheese) ^ - 20 



2) Vegetable - salad or relish 



3) Fruit - ra**"', cooked or jaice 20 

4) Milk product - bfeverage, milk 
pudding, custard, dream soup _20 

" or cheese f 



20 • 



TOTAL 100 * TOTAL 



5. Have a contest for the most: original ''create a. new sandwich" such 
as the "Basic 4 Special" or the "Super Hero*" 

6.. Write a booklet for student brown l^aflgers giving hints on "how to" 
.make a delicious, nutritious, fun and interesting lunch* Suggest 
five various menus - pne for each day of the^week that will spark 
the imagination! * 

SOURCES: 



** * .* 
Food Conservation & Safety . 4-H Members Manlial , Colorado State 
University, Sept. 1979, Pgs. 29-34. 

"Safe Brown Bag Lunches," U.S. Government Printing Office, 1977- 
720-^03/3051-31, December -1975. 



THE LUNCH BUNCH 
MIX 'N MATCH 



BREADS 



FILLINGS 



BEVERAGES 



VEGGIES 



FRUITS & DESSERTS 



Hamburger Roll Sardine 



Pita (Poqket 
Bread) 



Whole Grain 

Bagel 

Muffin 
Nut Bread 
French Bread 

Hard Rolls' 
Torti 1 1 a 



Cottage 

Cheese.& 

Pineapple 

Peanut 
' Butter n' 
Raisin 

PB & Honey 
& Banana 

Ham & Cheese 

Turkey,^ 

Cheddar 
Cheese & 
.Bean Sprouts 

Heroes-Meats 
& Cheeses 

Cheese Slices 

, Eggs . 

Tuna 



Unsweetened' 
Apple Juice. 



Oraqge 



\ 



Grape 



Salad 
Lettuce 

Cauliflower. 
Broccoli 



Grapefruit*' Cucumbers 

Tomato or V-8 Green" • . 

* peppers 

Pre-frozen ■ Tomatoes 
Milk Shake 



Milk 



Radishes 



Iced Tea? Carrots 
, * Cel ery 

?9 



Granola 

Oatmeal Cookie 



Sunflower Seeds. 
Peanuts-other nuts 



Raisins or other* 
dried fruit 

Fruit Cup^ (No 
sugar added) 
Piiteapple (No 
sugar added) 

Fresh Fruit 

Fruit Cup 

Pineapple 

Strawberries 

Grapes 

Apples (Sauce) 
Pears a 



"dr\jg-a-blues" 

or 

"DO YOURSELF A FAVOR - DON'T" 



Business^ . - ^ October 

English 
Health 




Social Studies 
Drama 



Objective: The student will' recognize the effect of alcohol and drugs 
on his health. . ^ ; 

To The Teacher: ^ 

I Alcohol and drug abuse has increasingly become a teenage 'problem. 
Swjdents need to realize the effect of alcohol and drugs pti their bodies. 
People who drink alcohol to excess ♦ whether or not they are considered 
"alcoholics", are highly vulnerable to gross* nutritional deficiencies. 
Alcoholic beverages, smoking, and even aspirins are antagonistic toward 
vitamin stores in our body. 

'Alcohol does not mix welKwith a wide variety of medication, such 
as antibiotics', anticoagulants; antidiabetic drugs, including insulin; 
antihistamines; high blood pressure drugs; and sedaUives. Alcohol com- 
bined with antihistamines, tranquilizers, or anti-depressants causes 
excessive drowsiness that can be especially hazardous to someone driving 
a car, operating machinery, or performing any task that requires mental 
alertness. 

Drugs can also effect the way the body uses food. They^act in various 
ways to impair proper nutritionj by hastening. the excretion of certain 
nutrients, by hindering absorptioti of nutrients, or by interfering with 
the body,'s ability to coavert .nutrients into^usable forms. 

Activities: 

1. Read and discuss'with the class the article, '"Drfnk, Drank, Drunk." 

(HELP #1) : 

•2. Have the class fill out the "Opinion Survey" (HELP "iZ) and "Let's 
Call It Quits'". (HELP #3). Discuss answers: 

3. Have the school nurse or other, qualified individuals speak to tM 

' class.von alcohol and drug abuse programs available in your community. 

4. Divide th^ claSs into groups and debate the following statements: 
a. The legal age for drinkjng alcoholic beverages sf\ould be 21. 

*, b^: Marijuana should be legalized. 
, c» The sale of drug paraphenalia should be prohibited. 

5. From magazines and newspapers collect ads for alcohpVic beverages and 
tobacco. Bring to class and (liscMss thd Image they project. Why (9r 
why no-t) do you consider these ads effective? Are tl^ey truthful?. 

• Discuss. 



6, Dramatize the pressure students might feel regarding smoking and 
drinking by using the open-ended conflicts suggested in the sheet for 
this activity (HELP #4), Present them to the class arid ask for volun- 
teers io role-play the situation. Students may want to have more 
than one set of actors %p a particular scene to see how different 
people would handle the problem, 

7. Have a mock trial in class. One student will be the defendant having . 
been charged with driving under the influence of alcohol and causing 
airf accident resulting in injury to a passenger in the other car. The 
class might determine the details of the accident together. -Then 
appoint at prosecuting and defending attorney, judge and jury. Have 
someone contact the police departojent or an attorney to find what the 
maximum penalty might be if in a real trial a guilty verdict is handed 
down • 

Additional Information: (HELP #5) Facts on Alcoholism 



SOURCES: 



National Courlcn-<>ft Alcbhdlism, Denver?-' Co l^f*ado. ^ 

Nutrition qurriculum developed by Garfield School District No. 
East 'Central BOGS. 
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H.E.L.P. #1 



"DRINK, DRANK, DRUNK" 



The good news: teenage alcoholism is rare* The bad news: drinking, including 
plenty of outright drunkenness, is the norm among, teens today in most parts of the 
country. The latest national picture shows that at least three out of four teen- 
agers today drink beer, wine or liquor. One-third of the young people who drink get 
into trouble - partly because they get drunk easily, and partly because they 'are 
prone to flaunt their drinking - but there's no indication th.at young pfiO|Jle are 
gettilhg into more serious trouble today than teenagers did a generation 'ago. 

It may seem that teenagers are drjnking more than ever because there 'are 25 
percent ^ore teenagers today than there were a j^zen years ago; six million more 
young people are probably drinking today. Their* visibil ity has been heightened, too, 
in more than twenty states where the legal age for drinking has been .dropped from 
twenty-one to eighteen or nineteen, ^ 

Dr. John Weir, director of a program to help teenagers overcome alcohol-related 
problems in Marin County, California, belieyes thai/ most teenagers who drink do so 
moderately and "handle their liquor well." He is. concerned, however, about the. 
problems when teenage drinkiriig becomes^n important part of their '^ocial scene. 
For although teenagers drink frequently than adults, those who do get drunk 
more often thari adults. In the past* the majority of teenagers said they drank to ^ 
feel more'adulr. Today, almost"" hal f say they drink to have a good. time. The drama.- 
tic new finding about toda-y's teenagers is that more than twice as many as in 1965 
say they get drunk, Some say they don*t stop dri.nking until the supply runs out or 
they pass out. 

The latest national survey, of teenage drinking, inyolving 13,000 students, was 
carried out by the "Research Triangle Institute, a social research group near Raleigh, 
N.C, It estimates that 24 million high school students drink; two-th*irds take small 
amounts of alcohol from once a week to once a month and have no serious alcohol-re- 
lated problems^tf Another eight percent drink more heavily at least once a week. But 
, aside from gemng druhk very often, they manage to stay out of" serious trouble, i . 
Three percent of the young people across the nation drink- heavily and get into a lat 
of trouble. Many teenagers get together now specifically to get drunk* 

Youngsters do not s6em to be aware of the dangers of drinking. ^ The rtsk that 
a teenager will get into an .auto v^cci dent triples'after two or three beers. Few 
teenage^rs realize that one can-of beer -'^-their favorite al(coholic beverage - .cdn- 
tiains as much as one glass of wine or a cocktati , or jthat light beer contains as 
much alcohol as regular beer. A recent study by the"U,S, National Highway Safety 
Traffic Administration reports that two-thirds of the teenagers surveyed said they 
could drink^up to four beers aYid still drive safely. Some think they can drive 
even better'after drinking, and fifteen percent believe they can put down at least 
^ eight beers without effect, * 

I 

^ Over the years, many theories have been advanced explaining why young people 
drink. In a Ns^tional Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism study, one finding 
occurred repeatedly: Although frien^ds play a major role in what and how much 
teenagers dr?nk, parents set the stage for whether or not their children will 
drink at all. In fact,* 81 percent of families who drink have children who drink; 
72 percent of families who abstain have children who abstain. 



Learning what it feels like to drink is part oflEhe mystical adult culture that 
most young people try on for size. The first drink is typically taken at age thirteen 
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in Che home, according to Dr. Howard T. Blane, Professor of Psychology and Education 
at the University of Pittsburgh, who analyzed over 30 years of teenage drinking, for 
the National Institute. 

Some of the most intriguing information froin, the Research Triangle study is a 
breakdown of youthful drinking by ethnic group and geography. The South consistently 
has the highest proportion of -non-drinkers and infrequent drjnkers; more than half 
the teenagers there have never had a drink. Black youths .drink less than anj^ other 
group, and have the lowest rate of 'heavy drinkers. White yo^jths drink iwice as much 
as blacks, and more than Spanish Americans and Asian Americans^ American Indian 
youth show high ratres of drinking and large numbers of heavy dninkers. 

Boys outnumber girls two- to-one as heavy drinkers, and run Into twice as much 
trouble. In a school district with 10,000 junior and senior high schooVstudents , 
about 300 young people - 200 boys and 100 girls - probably will have considerable 
difficulty because of alcoljoK * ^ ' 

In most studies, researchers ask students to report whether or not they have 
ever been drunk in the past year, experienced problems because of drinking, have 
been in a car while drinking or drunk, or have been picked up l^y the police for 
drinking. (Trouble with, police varies widely> from' being arrested for drinking at 
a school dance tq. driving while drunk.) ' • 

The incidence of serious trouble with alcohol -*be1ng intoxicated more, than 
four times or running Into other trouble at least three times a year - is placed at 
2.5 perceot^'by the students, not much less than the researchers' estimate. These 
problem drinker^ manage to put down six times as much alcohol as theiiLdrinklng , 
classmates. They get drunk at least once a month, compared with probleth drinkers 
who become intpxicated two or three times a year. Use of marijuana and other drugs 
is reported more often by stydents^who have been intoxicated than students who don't 
( drink to excess. 

Police and parents report that drinking problems become more severe during vaca- 
tions when young people stay up later. Drunken behavlor^starts to rise. at graduation 
. time and continues during the summer as young people have more free time. 

V* ^•^iQhts ariti vandalism go up four-fold when teenagers drink. Richard A. King, 
Pqlice chtef of Fai rfjix County, VA, says, "After a big beer party, I saw a street that 
looked as though'^ it had. been struck by a hailstorm because some young people ran up 
and down the brock knocking out auto and house windows with boards^." Two years ago, 
he joined School Superintendent S. John Davis In an open letter aslcing parents and 
teenagers to make certain things didn't get out of hand at graduation. He credits 
^ that letter with lessening a-lcohol -related problems that summer. 

' Young people with' the least njimber of drinking problems come from opposite ends . 
of the s-pectrum. Jewish teenagers start to drink early in life and drink often, but 
only take moderate amounts stnd have a low rate of alcohol abuse^ Only the children 
from Protestant sects which preach abstention have less Vouble; they are at least 
eight times less likely to take even one drink or drink frequently than all others. 
However, according to Dr. Thomas C. Harford of the National Institute, problem 
drinking is sometimes disproportionately h?gh among youths from temperance communi- 
ties. Some specialists believe t^hat for these children, drinking is an obvious form 
of teenage . rebel lion. * 
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The heaviest drinking and the grjwtest problems take place in children of families 

with a dnnking double standard. In the Research Triangle survey, parents of more than 

half the boys and three-fourths of the girls who drink excessively disapprove of teen- 
age drinking, but drink themselves. ^ . . " 

Most teenagers are interested inyfearning how to drink responsibly, not how to 
abstain. Alcohol education programs vjith this* approach are^-gr^owi ng in schools and 
community organizations across the country. Dr. Weirxpoimts out that wh^p^any teen- 
agers first come to his program in Maniji County they sio mt see their problems as 
being alcohol-related; they tend to blame their troubled on "being hassled by the 
authorities." Once they have information on how alcoholNworks , many teenagers 
realize that their drinking causes problems, says Dr. Weiry Changeso'n drinking 
behavior come^ about rapidly, before drinking itself becomesythe prpbtem. 

Changes in regional drinking practices are taking place. Dr. Patricia O'Gormaa^ 
who heads the Prevention and Educatioji Program of the National Council on Alcoholism,* 
says she gets calls for help from communities in the West and the South concerned 
about such new developments as girls breaking out a bottle of wine at a pajama party. 
In the Boston are^a. Dr. Henry Wechsler found that drinking to intoxication among high 
school .students w^s higher than the national average; by the time tttey were seniors, 
Boston girls drink about as much as boys, with 70 percent of both sexes drinking to 
irrtoxi cation. Or. Blane of Pittsburgh predicts that "with the homogenizatlon of 
American culture, more young people in the South will staj^t to drink." 

Some people shouldn't drink at all. If a pregnaqt woman, for example, consumes 
more than two drinks a day there will be a definite danger to her unborn baby.. A 
teenage mother, whose pregnancy is already risky because of her age, should not take 
alcohol at all. People on medication, parti'cuJarly any which affects the central 
nervous system, and people with any ailment, especially metabolic or liver disorders,, 
should check with their doctor before they drink. 

. i ■^ 
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YES Nb ? 



HELP §2' 



OPINION SURVEY 



1. Alcoh^^^sm is an Illness. ^ 

2. I never drink anything but beer. Can I be an alcoholic? 
'i. At least a third of all alcoholics are on "skid row". 

4. An alcoholic is drunk most of the time, 

,5. Doctors know the calise "of alcoholism. . . 

6, Alcoholism can be cured. 

""7. Alcoholism is hereditary. 

is. Alcoholics come from all social classes, professions, 
and backgrounds, 

( • • : 

9, Is alcohol- a stimulant? 

10. Does loss of judgment and the ability for self-criticism 
occur before there are obvi'ous symptoms^of intoxication? 

11. I only drink to calm my nerves or wherij-l':^'!!^^^ 
Can, I be an alcoholic? 

12. Can women become alcoholics? • , . 

fs. The alcoholic is a sick person who often can be helped 
and is worth helping. . 

J\ 

14. Alcoholics are weak-willed people. . 

15. Alcoholism is a progressive illness. 



♦ 

National CounciVon Alcoholism, United Way Service Center^ 1375 Delaware Street, 
Denver, Colorado 
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8. Yes^ - Alcoholics come from ALl walks of life. 

9. No - Alcohol is NOT a stimula,nt - it a depV^essant. 

10. Yes - Judgment and seTf-critlcism are the FIRST senses wh^ch are affected by alcohol., 

11. Yes - Drinking to calm nerves and/or to relieve depression are BOTH signs of alcoholism. 

12. Yes -J Wonien of ten* become alcoholics. In some parts of the country, particularly in cities, about half 

of the alcoholics are women. ;c 

13. Yes 'The National Council on Alcoholism says that the alcoholic is a sick person who CAN be helped 

and IS WORTH HELPING. There are a half-million or more living success stories who are members 
. t)f ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS. ; • ' 

14. No - ^Icoholics are NOT weak-willed people. The will-power does NOT work on the compulsion to drink. 

15. Yes - Alcoholism IS a progressive disease and 1s usually fatal./' 

. ' AN ALCOHOLIC IS A PERSON WHOSE DRINKING DISTURBS ANY IMPORTANT AREA 0/ HIS LIFE - Such as rela- 

tionships with other people, his. job, or his health. 
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HELP #2 A 



. ANSWERS 

1^ Yes - According to th6 Americ'in Medical Association and the World Health Organization, al^coholism is' 

anjllness or disease, and the alcoholic is a sick person. ' ^ 

2. Yes - Because^ beer contains alcphol, many people have become alcoholics who ONLY drink beer. 

3. No * According t'D Dr. Ruth Fox, only 3% of the to^al alcoholic population is on skid row. Most 

persons suffering from alcoholism are found in homes, offices, places of business, and in every 
profession. • ' 

4. No - The amount of drunkenness'has no relation as to whether or not a person is an alcoholic. It is 

not when nor how often nor how much one drinks that determines if he has a drinking problem. It 
is whether he is-ab]e to control his drinking when he DOES drink. 

5. No - No on^ knows the cause of alcholism, but^'there Is a great deal of research being done to find 

the cause or causes. 

6. No - A't the present time, there is no known cure for alcoholism. The illness CAN BE ARRESTED at any 

•point if the alcoholic can learn to' live a worthwhile life without drinking at all. 

7. ^No - Accord'ing to the American Medical Association, afcoholism is probably NOT inhertted. Although 
many alcohol ics^have alcoholism in other family members, it is more likely to be an environ- 
mental influence. 



HELP #3 





LET'S CALL IT QUITS n 










Circle One 




• 


X 




1. 


Smoking Is a habit. 


Yes 


• No 


2. 


Smoking is a cause of lung cancer^and heart disease. 


Yes 


No 


3. 


4 

Smoking affects others who do^ot smoke/ 


Yes 


No 


4. 


Smoking is expensive., 


Yes 


No 

\ 
I 


5. 


Smoking can cause hazards. . 


Yes 


No 


6. 


Breaking a habit is J»ard. . . « 


Yes 


Nov 


7. 


Breaking a habit takes will power. - 


^ Yes 


• No 


8^ 


List three rea.sons why people smoke: 








a. ' • . • 

b. _ ' ^ ^ 




" ■ 




C. f * 






9. 


'List three reasons why people do not smoke: 




0 




a. 

b. • , 




• 




c. 


• 

0 





10, What would you base your decision on regarding why you would or would not 
smoke? (Write a short paragraph.) • ' 



r 

1.1. How could you help others with a smoking problem? * ^ , 



12. Hav^e you ever tried smoking? * . Yes . No 



HELP #4 



WHAT IS YOUR ANSWER? 



Each of the situations below presents a problem that often 
confronts a teenager.- I^ow do you ,deal with it? 



1. You are out with a groupc> of friends^and they all are 
drinking. ^Yoii prefer not to, but you don't want your 
friepds to ^tiihk you're a baby. What do you do? 



You are out with a datje whom you really like and would 
'like to go out with again. However, your date has 
obviously had enough to drink. How do you tell him/her 
without causing hurt feeling?? . < 



You have a good friend* Vho is a lot of fun on dates, 
but his/her smoking turns you off How do«you tfell ' 
him/her? v . ' 

Your parents do n^ smoke and have ibaught you the health 
hazards of ^moking. How do you react when they find 
out that you smoke regularly? . * » ^ 



1^" 
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HELP #5 



FACTS on ALCOHOLISM 

Alcoholism is the most neglected health problem in the Unifed States today. It ranks with cancer and heart, 
disease as a major threat to the nation's health. Death from cirrhosis of the liver, one of the many known 
physijcal conditions which are part of alcoholism, have increased 67< in the last 20 years. 

Alcoholism is a complex, progressive disease In which^ use of alcohol interferes with health, social and 
economic functioning. Untreated, alcoholism results in physical incapacity, permanent mental damage and/or 
premature death. The onset of the disease varies ^^idely and may develop from the first to the twentieth year 
of drinking. ' ' £ 

Some 100 million persons over the age of 15 in this country are consumers of alcohol. Of these, there are an 
estimated 10 million suffering from the disease of alcoholism. 

There is no "typical" person with alcoholism. Among men, drinking problems occur most frequently in their 
early ZD's, and among women most frequently 'in their 30's and 40's. Each year, about 100,000, drinkers develop 
alcoholism. The number of known women alcoholics' has doubled since World War II. Less than 3% of the people 
with alcoholism are found on Skid Row. ^ , ' 

Between six and ten percent of employees have alcoholism. The total cost to the nation is 25 billion dollars 
a year due to absenteeism, health and welfare services, property damage and medical expenses- Lost work time 
alone, because of alcoholism, has been computed at 9.36 billion dollars annually. The human loss to indi- 
viduals, familiesj and communities is Incalculable. , ' 

Of all fatal accidents occurrfng on the roads today,. 50)6 Involve alcohol. Two-thirds of these fatal acc1dertt$ 
involve an alcoholic. 53X of fire deaths. 45X of drownings. 22X of home accidents. 36X of pedestrian 
accidents. 55X of arrests are linked to misuse of alcohol. Alcoholism accounts for'37.4< of admissions to 
state and county mental hospitals. * ^ * ' ' ! - ' ^ - 

Violent behavior attributed ^o alcohol misuse accounts for 64X of murde;^s, 41X o/ as5taults, 34X of rapes, 29% 
of other sex crimes, 30X of s^uicides, 56X of 'fights or assaults in the home, and 605l! bf chlTd abuse. When 
alcoholism is treated, associated violent behavior is known,, to decrease* , 

Alcohol ism is treatable . , Effective business and. industry employee alcoholism programs show recovery vrates^of 
65-80%. Air Force and Navy rehabilitation programs r,epor,t 70-80X recovery rates. Leading Clinjcal then«p,lsts 
. report recovery rates of 50-70X'. ' " , ' • , \ c 

Alcoholics Anonymous has an estimated one mijl ion, world membership. 1% o-f the people sober between one and ^ 
five years will remain in the AA fellowship. Of the people sobe,r more^han five years, 91% will^ntt drink and 
will r6nain in the fellowship. . - f-c. h - ^ 

Education, early detection, if*esearch efforts, and community treatment facilitfes are the greatest forces 
operating today for the prevention, control, and^reduction of alcOhcTlism. 



National Council^on Alcoholism, 2727 Bryant-Street, s/ite 310, Denver, Colorado 80211 
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sugar: "sugar: - 

"No Trick Nor Sweet" 



Art 

Drama , 
Englist/ 
HerRh 
Math 

'Science 



t 




Objective^ The student will become aware that too 
^much 5ugar in his. diet can cause liealth 
hazards. 

To The^Teacher: ' ' ' • 

I - ' . 

"The consumption of, sugai^'in the United States, has reached unbe- , 
lievable proportions, i/e now eat as much sGgar per week as "our fore- 
fathers did in. one year's- time 200 years agb: ,■. 
. this -all tipie high consumption of the sweet white .stuff is h^zarddus 
to our health: It is-proven that sugar leads to tooth decay, and 
obesity which, in turn, leads to America's overwheli)iing. problems of 
heart disease, diabetes and, high blood pressure. 

MorQ friglkening, because sugary foods are so Readily available, 
is'that youn'g people ai*e eating high caloried-, low nutrient sugar 
laden foods and snacks rather than nutritious ones., It'i-s the intent 
of this lesson to make them aware of how much sugar they personally 
•consume and to educate them to the facfthat they are responsible for 
changing 'their own eating habits for health's sake. v. . 

•Activities: , . - *■ . - ^ 

How Much Sugar Do- 1 Eat? , . : ' ^ 

1. Usina (HELP #1) The Amount of Sugar in Foods, determine how much 
sugar you consume in one day's time. Multiply the amount by 
seven days per week and 52 weeks per year to find out how much 

you consume a year: ° , r 4.u ^ 

a. Class discussion^ Compare O'our findings with those of the 
■ ~ rest of thf class. Are you high, low, or average in your 
■consumption of sugar? Where would you like to be and why? ■ 
. • b. '^What'-'s wrong with sugary fobds? If there is anythijig ;«rong 
with them, why are th'ey made so available? .What types of 
• snacks would be more nutritious in -vending 'macliines than 
candy bars? What desserts without sugar can you list?, 
"Z. iJrite an opinion paper on one of the following: , , ' 

a. I plan to decrease the aipount of sugar I eat, (tell how). < 
' b. •Americans must cut' the amount of sugar in their diets, '(why)? - 
3. -Sugar Causes Tooth Decay. In class discussion, prepare questions 
for your dentist on the question of sugar -'does it really C3use ^ 
tooth decay? » ' 
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a. then each student will interview his or her own dentist and. compiare 
notes with the class* (While at the dentist's office,. ask 

for any pamphlets or articles he has or recoifimelids an the,i 
subject - you might make your next appointment as well.) 

b. Or invite a dentist to speak 'to the class on tooldi.ifecay.^tnd - 
s^^g^jJ^our d4ets. The questions you prepared for the 1nter- 

- view can be asked at this time. 

4. Write an article for the .school newsfiaper on proper dental care 
and correct diet for heal thy teeth. 

5. Substitute healthful treats for Halloween rather than'the usual 
high calorfe- sugared ones. Make a list of them. 

6. Make a poster picturing healthful Halloween treats.^ Hang in the 
school hallways to help others become aware that there are such 
things as healthful treats. 

7. Find^out more about the developjnent of bones, 
a. Using reference materials, find out abojtit the growth of the . 

human bone structure. How-long do our bones keep growing? 
How. important is nutrition to bone-'ftKMph? What kind of • 
maintenance do bones require? Share ytiur information with the 
lass in oral discussion. ^ • ; ^ . 

5esiga.an attractive bulletin board with a Halloween Theme - 
>how what nutrients are most ijnportant for healthy development, 
'of bones and teeth. A picture of a skeleton ^hould be easy $0 




,^nd at this time of year, , ^ 

iId others become aware. . . \ ' - 



Help Others become aware. 

a. Write a Halloween play for elementary-aged children 'abou.t.how 
correct eating habits are important for the normal development 
of bones. and teeth. / Mjake arrangements to present ft-to a 
nearby elementary school. 

b. Prepare a commercial for .prime-time Saturday morniifg cartoon - 
watctiing-kids.. Feat.ure a nutritious Halloween treat rather 
than a highly sugared sweet. Emphasize io viewers that for 
health r^asons^th.ey should choose your product. ^ 

c. Read (HELP #2) Change Your Snack Habits. Add one thing to the 
list that will help you personailly cut your^ sugar consumption. 

d. Share^ recipes for^^healtbful snacks and drinks to serve at 
parties and get togethers; sucfeas, Halloween, aften football, 
skiing, or anytime the group get^ together. 

e. . Make a cOokbook for teens with health food snacks - all Tow 

s-ugared. " * . ' » 



SOURCES: 



"Sugar, Sugar Everywhere'^ Booklet 4, Project Outside/Jnslde, 
Somerville Public SchopljS;, Somervilje, Mass. 1978. (HELP #1) 




Teaspoons of Sugar in Food 





Candy 

chocolate bar 

• chjocolate fiidge 
chocolate" mintsj 
•rriarsbnnallow c 

chewing gurft * 

* • 

^ t!^kes and Cookies 

r chocolate cake 
•* angel food take 
. dorjiJt, plain ' / 
[ brownie ' "': 

.Icis Cream ; 

' .'ice c'ream. 
rshertet 



Pie : ' . . 

'* apple ' 
• .puiTipkin. . 

* Beverages 

;}soft':driri'k ^ ' 
chocofare miU< 

i Spread^^nd Sauces' 

rtiaple, syrup 
honey V* 
chocolate sauCe^ 

Cereals 

with 40-'60% sugar 



.Serving 

1 average-size 

VA r 

t'medigm 
>; average, 
i stick * • 



T slice: ' 
1 slice" 

'i' " X 2 




^/4:cup 
cup 



•1 slice* 

'1 ^ice 

,1 12-bz. btJttle 

1 c u p /. ' 



6- 
- 8. 

.12 
10 



4 



5U. 



1 tablespoon jlevel ;, 
1 tabjii^poon, level •' 
1 tablespoon, jevel .• 
1 -tablespoon/ level 
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' HELP #2 ^ 

, , CHANGE YOUR SNACK HABITS 

U Keep in mind that snack-s are a part of ^our regular nutrition - not 

just an^addition to your^ regular food iQl:ake. V 
2/ Make a l>ist of good foods to snack on - stay awa| from high-cal-higti 

sugar foods as well as )too many salty or fatty snacks. 
3> "if you make desserts - add less sug^r than called for - or use natural 

sweeteners such as fruit or juices. 

4. If Qdokie'l are amust.' . .have oatmeal, ralsli) or peanut butter - lots 

better^ for you than chocolate covered ones or handf^jls of candy. 

> 

5i . Go easy on those soft drinks • tliey.only supply lots of calorics. _ ' . 

5. J^emember eating too mu^ch sugar can become a habit - you can break this 

^ ^. > - *' 

by changing your eating habits anjd eliminating a little sugar every day. 

7. Think of alternatives tp^t^ in situations where you usually consume those 
high cal snacks - a hamburger With no bun ts better than a bag of french 
fries or potato chips. A salad is better than a malted milk shake! 

8. Hxperfment. . .try new herbs o?" lo cal dressttigs oji your salads - try 

. 'fresh fnij^t^l ices instead of rich desserts! Take the monotony out of 
food - do something different. . ■ " 

9. Be sure to ^tay a step ahead of yourself - keep good quality snacks on 
hand so when the Kungries strike, you are ready! 

10. Insert one of your own ideas that will work for you. > 
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PROTEIN: MEAT AND ALTERNATIVrSOURCES 
or 

TURKEY OR TOFU? 



November 




Geography 
history 
Homg. Economics 
Social Studies 



Objective: The student will become aware of th? vital 
role of protein in their body and recog- . 
nize the several ways to obtain this 
nutrient. 

» 

To. The Teacher: 

One. of the most important facts about' protein is that 1t is the 
only substance which supplies the material 'of which our bodies are . 
made. Skin, hair, eyes, naiT,s» muscles, blood, heart, lungs, brain, 
and nerves'^are all protein. It also is necessary for the formation 
ofcantibodies to fight infection^ 

Since we can*t store'protein we need a dally supply. Our cells 
are constantly breaking down and being replaced' • Every cell 'in our 
body is replaced every 160 days. We must have the building blotks 
of 'protein to keep us alive. 

' Wheh we eat protein, our body uses what, it needs and turns the . 
rest into fat to be used when energy is needed. Once converted into 
fuel, protein cannot be changed back no matter how much* we need it. 
Most of us^have no problem with protein deficiency. In faqt* 
Americans consume far more than i$ required. A diet rich in meat can 
put 4 strain on the kidneys and add excessive quantities of satur 
rated fat to the diet. Thus, we should investigate' alternative 
sources for part of our protein consumption. r ^ 

All proteins are made up of amino acids. There are'20 primary 
amino. acids required by the human body. Ue can produce 12 of them 
within our bodies, but eight we cannot - these must be supplied by ' 
food. Foods that contain all eight are called "complete" protein 
foods. Soybean protein^and most protein of animal origin - meat, 
poultry, eggs, milk and cheese -.fall into this category. Foods 
th^t contain some-but not all- of these eight are called "incomplete" 
protein foods and are usu^illy from plant sources. However, we <:an 
pair-up some of-^these foods that will supply all eight essential 
amino acids when eaten together. * These are called "complementary" 
proteins. Examples of complementary pairs are grains and legumes, 
legumes and milky rice and sesame or Sunflower seeds. 

Read accompanying article "Protein" for additional information, c 
- (HELP #1) . • ■ • ^ ; 
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Activities: , ' . 

1/ Thanksgiving emphasis: 

Our founding fathers had turkey at^he first Thanksgiving 
we are told. What other sources of ^protein did they have? 
What did they eat on the long journey from England?- Were there 
any diet-related diseases comnon among them? Did they bring any 
foods from England unknown here at the time? What new food 
. items did they find in the new world that they did not have- in 
England? How did they prepare their food? (Bake, boil, fry, . 
etc?) 

y 

2.. lyi recent years the large numbers of malnourished children in 
developing countries has taken on frightening significance. 
New studies indicate the^t 'intelligence in-^children in linked 
with malnutrition, particularly protein malnutrition. - This is ^ 
true with their mothers as well. Choose a developing nation 
and research their food supply - particularly protein. Has 
the U.S. Foreign Policy helped their situsition? 

3. There has been much discussion in. recent years concerning the 
wastefulness grain-fed beef. According to one source (Bird, * 
1972) l?eef provides 4.9 02. of protein for $1, while for the ' 
same money, corn meal provides 11.8 02. and soy flour 51.6 oe. 
Have th? students research this problem and, discus? the issue. ^ . 

4. Have 'students research the soy bean for protein, contents and other 
nutrients. Hpw many food products, can they find that are derived 
from soy beans? Bring some samples to class for taste testing. . 

5. Have students record the amount of dairy products and meat they 
and their family consume for two weeks.- Convert the amounts 

. into. grain equivalents using the following figures: 

1 lt>. dairy products = 3 lbs. grain , 

1 lb. poultry = 3 lbs. grain 

1 lb. pork » 3 lbs. grain 

• 1 lb. beef = 3 lbs. grain 

Assuming a person in the^orld's poorer countries ^ts 400 pounds 
of grain per year, both directly and indirectly, how long would 
your diet have supported that person if converted to grain? 
How could, that grain have reached that person? How is food 
distributed on a world-wide scal^e? What are the food distri- " 
bution problems of various countries? * 



MM 

This material borrowed from the Energy, Food, and You curriculum guide, 
a program of the Washington State Offices of Environmental Education 
(N.W. Section) and Health Education. 
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PROTEIN „ . 

' * 

Protein, an essential nutrient for the Body, is made up of a large number of compounds called amino acids. 
Proteins differ from carbohydrates and fats by containing nitrogerj as well as carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. 

* 

Plants are able to ma)te their oVn protein directly fronf the soil, air and water, whereas humans must get their 
protein supply from /nimal and plant sources which mu^t first be broken down during digestion to its simplest 
form, amino acids, \hese amino acids are then sept from the small intesti-ne into the bloodstream and eventu- 
ally to all of the cells. 

In. the nucleus of the cell, the function of these amino acids is determined by t^e genetic code. They are 
eventually grouped into combinations and patterns in order to produce specific proteins. These proteins now 
make up all the enzymes, hormones and antibodies in the body ds well patterns of amino acids which are used 
to build and repair tissues. 

Function of Protein ' , * 

Protein is essential for growth, repair and maintenance of body tissue. Protein supplies new tissues when 
the body heals from wounds or recovers from surgery and burns. New tissue mass develops as muscle mass 
incre^s during rigorous athletic training. Hemoglobin, essential for carrying oxygen to the cells ani 
carboJFdi oxide to the lungs, is comj^sed principlely of protein. 

The body's ability to resist disease I5 maintained in part by antibodies which contain protein. 

Protein is importajit in regulating the water balance of the body (the Intercellular and intracellular^^ 
exchange of fluids across the semipermeable membranes.) 

Protein is involved in the Plotting of blood. When you cut yourself, the ill jured. blood cells react 
iimiediately by releasing a protein which together with other special proteins, forms a fiber that plug the 
cut and stops the bleeding. ^ . * . 

Protein helps develop strong bones and teeth, and provides a protective coating for hair, skfn and nails. 

Individual and heredity traits and characteristics are carried by the genes in our body, wh^ich are 
partially made of protein. 

Protein forms a part of the enzymes and hormones which regulate body processes. 

Essential" Amjno Acids - ' , " 

' : ^ 

If all proteins were the same, there would be no controversy about preferable pfotein sources for humanS. 
But proteins are not identical. The proteins our bodies use are made of varying combinations of 22 amino 
acids. Eight of these amino acids cannot be synthesized by the body and must be obtained from our food. 
These are called essential amilio acids (EAA). The r6lative quantities of EAA in egg protein most nearly 
match the pattern of EAA needed by our body's cells. In order for the cell's "protein assembly center" to 
most efficiently utilize the protein we eat, all eight EAA must be eaten simultaneously and in the same 
proportTon as the EAA of egg protein. Many foods contain all of the EAA'S, but often there is a dispro- 
portionately small amount of one of the EAA*s, thus limiting the usefulness of that protein source. This 
problem can be overcome by eajting a. variety of protein sources in one meal. .The EAA deficiency of one 
food can be offset by^the EAA's contained jn another food. 

THE EIGHT ESSENTIAL AMINO ACIDS 

1. methionine (meh-THI6H-0-neen) . J 5. leucine* (LOO-seen) •* 

2. threonine (THREE-O-neen) #. . 6. lysine (LYE-seen) 

3. tryptophan (TRIP-toe-fane) ^ 7. valine (VAY-leen) 

4. isoleucine (eye-so-LOO-seen) 8. phenylalanine (fee-nul-AL-uh-neen) ' 

Protein Quality 

All sources "of protein do not have the same quality. That Is, they do not contain all the essential amino 
acids (complete protein) In the correct proportions (high quality protein). 
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' Complete Protein contains all eight essential amino acids. Complete 
sources of protein are foun(^ in animal products -.eggs, meat, fish, 
poultry, milk and milk products, these foods are also considered high 
quality sources of protein because their amino acid proportions most 
nearly equal the amino acids needed bV the body. The agg,- considered to 
be the most perfect protein, is designated' as the "reference" protein, 
against which other pro^teins are measured. 

Incomplete Protein does not contain all of the eight essential amino 
acids, or the essential amino acids art^not in the necessary propor- 
tions. tSenerally plant proteins are , incomplete and therefore low 
quality protein. Higher quality protein may be obtained froiti plants 
througti combi,ning or "complementing!* them. • ^ 

Limiting Amino Acids ^ 

The amino acids fotind in the shortest supply effect the utilization of 
. the rest of the essential junino. acids. Tryptophan, lysine and methio- 
nine are cons idereof the essential limitiag amino acids. If any of these 
three is in short /supply, all the rest of the essential amino acids will 
be in short supply. Example: "If you eat a protein containing 100 
percent of the utilizable pattern's requirement for tryptophan and 
leucine, but only 50 percent of the necessary lysine, then as* far as 
youc body is concerned, you have only eaten 50 percent of all the 
essential amino acids." Diet For a Small Planet , p. 67. 

If your protein sour-ce is missing Then your protein source 

thi? amount of e.g. try'tophan becomes this 

c (limiting amjno acid) . 




T>>e protein in the tody uses the essential amino acids at the level of 
the "limiting amino actd" and uses the leftover amino acids for energy. 
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Combining Protein Sources 



Because plant protein is of lower quality, it is important to put 
together in the right proportions, a combination o^-flant proteins which 
wilTcompleraent (make-up for) their amino acid dGTiciencies and/or be 
used as a supplement in the diet. You don't havfe to find out the amino 
acid pattern of every food in order to compare deficiencies. It is 
Easier to think of groups of foods. Each group has a specific amino 
acid in greater proportions than in another group of food. By combining 
two or more groups in the correct proportions, you are able to comple- 
ment, or remove, the amino acid deficiencies. Exa^jple: Grains are low 
in lysine and high in methionine; whole legumes are the opposite. In a 
particular proportion, almost any two members of these two families will 
complement each otHer adequately. 

r 

It is important to remember that the whole diet must be balanced. If we 
carefully combine our plant proteins, but neglect other sources of 
nutrients from the rest of the food groups, our diet -will not meet all 
our nutritional needs. Two efficient methods for combining the main 
groups of protein (grains, legumes,' nuts'and seeds) are: 

1) Complementing Protein - combining plant proteins in the same meal 
which have mutually complementary amino acid patterns'. Such protein 
mixes do not result in a perfect protein (only eggs ar6 considered 
perfect) that is fully utilizable by the body, but these combinations 
can increase the protein quality. 

Examples of Complementing Protein 

legumes + grains grains + nuts and seeds 

legumes + nuts and seeds nuts and seeds^+ legumes 

grains + legumes nuts and seeds + grains 

Legumes Include - any«dried beans (pinto, black, red, white, kidney, 
soybeans, peanutsj fava, limas) , 

- any dried peas (chick peas, split peas) 

- lentils 

. grains include - oatmeal, -wheat, rye., buckwheat; bulgar, sorghum, 

millet, barley, cornmeal, rice 
seeds include - pumpkin, sunflower, sesame 
nuts include . - walnuts, pistachios, almonds, cashews, Brazil, 

filberts, pecans-. . 
yeasts includl^/ - Brewers, torula, active dry 

, *' ' • ■ . • ^ 

2) Supplementing Protein - Since anjma.1 protein contains all the 
essential amino acids, combining any animal pnotein with plant protein will 
improve the quality of the plant protein. Examples of supplementing protein: 

animal products + grains 

animal produces +^nuts and^ seeds- 

^ animal products. + legumes 




Protein Quantity - refers to the amount of food consumed and its ;)rotein 
content. When combining plant proteins, i't is important to ensure the 
required amounts and simultaneous f)resence of the essential amino acids. 
Refer to Diet For A Sniall Planet, and Laurel's Kitchen . 
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Contrary to what most people think, athletes do not need to significantly 
Increase their intake of protein alone. Naturally, caloric needs -increase 
according to energy expenditure, but this increase requires calories from a 
variety of foods and not mainly from high protein sources.. The primary 
function of protein is to build and repair body structures^ enzymes and 
hormones. Protein is not normally used as a source of energy. -Fats and 
carbohydrates are the primary energy sources. If an athlete' takes in more 
protein than their body requires, if will be used for energy or converted to 
fat for storage. Athletes increase their muscle mass with training and 
conditioning, not just with an increase of protein. 
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Source: )^mint) Acid Content of Foods and Bol6g,ica1 Data on. Proteins. Food 
and AgriculturaJ Organization of 'the U.N., Rome, 1970. 

' i 

This material borrowed from the Energy, ^^goj* curriculum guide, a 

program of the Washington State Offices of ^Environmental Education (N.W. 
Section) and Health Etiucation. • • 
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MILK-A LIFELINE FOR A LIFETIME 
or 

HAVE A DRINK-OF WHAT? ^ 



Health 

Home Economics 

History 

Math 

Social Studies 
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Objective: Student will become more aware of the. 

beverage choices he makes and^ realize 
that the role of milk in the diet lasts for a lifetime. 

To The Teacher: 

No one food supplies all the nutrients the body needs for full 
growth and health, but milk is the most nearly perfect food. Our 
need for it continues throughout our life. 

Today's teenager is faced with many choices. Alcohol, coffee, 
tea, colas and other soft drinks are all retfdily available. Peer 
pressure can -have a great influence on teenagers' decisions. We 
can help them realize that the choices they make now can and will 
affect their health in later years* 



/fttivities: 

1. Discuss thfe list of beverages in HELP #1 



Read and discuss the article "Beware of Coffee, Tea, and Cola - 
Beverages if you Value Good Health", (HELP #2) 

Nutritionists recommend the following amounts of calcium be 
included, in the diet daily: a teenage gir1-L3 grams; a teenage ' 
boy-i,4 grams; adult-0,8 grams, 

One quart ofnnj/k supplies 1.15 .grams of calcium. Using the table 
in the back ofthe book-Nutrient Content of Foods-calculate how 
much of the" following foods one would have to ingest to get 1 
gram of calcium:^ 



a. 
b, 
c, 
d. 
e. 
f • 



enriched white bread (59 slices) 
cooked whitis rice" (59 cups) 
cooked brown rice (14 cUps) 
potatoes (111 average size) 
cairrots (21 cups) 
oranges (15 medium size) ^ 
green beans (16 cups) 
beef (99 pounds) 
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i. apples (125) ' > 

j. bananas (125) 

k. Cheddar cheese {7:0Z. ) * ^ _ 

1. cottage cheese (37 oz.) - ^ - ' 

/ This illustrates the difficulty one has in getting needed calcium . 
from foods other than milk. 

4. Have each student record his intake of milk over a 3 to 5 day period. 
Are they getting enough? (Tell them not to forget the milk 

used in other foods - gravy, .cream-soups, puddings, etc.) ' 

5. Since tea-drinking is ^p^valent in England .and so many;^of 

our first settlers werela^ colonists, why qo Americans drink 
more coffee? What causes the fluctuating price' of coffee today? 
The coffee-break is an American institution today just as firmly 
established .as the British "tea\ ^ List as many terms relating J> 
to beverages as you can, either individually or as a class. 
Example: coffee-break; coffee-cake; two-fers; etc. 

* 

6. S-T-R-E-T-C-H Your Imagination, x Imagine that you are. the owner 
of a Ifirge coffee plantation in Cbluritoia* You have become 
enlightened to the plight of your; workers. (Have students also , 
explain why the enlightenment is so unlikely). You now wish p 
to grow a high-protein food for local consumption while <ion-^> 
tinuing to employ your workers. Draw up a glan to.make th6/con- 
version. List the problems you will incur trying to make the 
conversion from cash-crop to a protein-rich local fopd source. 



SOURCES: 

Abrams, H. Leon, Jr. "Beware* of Coffee, Tea, and Cola Beverages 
If you Value Good Health". Cbnsumers' Research Magazine, May, 1977 
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Beverages 

i Many beverages c^nmon in the American dtet such as alccohol > 
coffee, tea and cola drinks add little nutritive value except for water* 
However, milk and fruit and vegetable juices contribute fair amounts 
of minerals, vitamins, fats and protejn. This needs to be' considered 
when choosing a bevera^ge. 

Alcoholic 'Beverages 

Alcoholic beverages include these that are produced by fermentation 
only, such as. beeri ale and most wines, and those that are distilled, ^ 
such as whiskey. Their main contribution is limited to calories. 

Coffee 

Coffee is made from the coffee bean. It contains no known 
nutrients but does contain caffeine. Coffee quickens the respiration 
process, raises blood pressure, stimulates the kidneys and excites 
^the functions of the brain. It can temporarily relieve depression 
"^anjl fatique. When excessively consumed it can aggravate heart and 
artery disorders and irritate the lining of thq stomach. ^ Because 
of the stimulation to the kidneys, iron and many vitamins are pumped 
through and out of the body before they can be properly utilized. 

There are several coffee^ substitutes available. They ar^ a 
powdered vegetable preparation and usually have a barley or chicory- 
root base. They do not contain caffeine. 

Tea 



Tea is probably ihe most popular beVerage in the.worVd. Jea, 
like coffee, contains caffeine. It also contains tannin (or tannic 
.acid) and oils that give It a distinctive taste. Sometimesj:ream 
Br milk and sugar, is served with coffee and tea which increases 
their caloric value. However, neither coffee or tea can replace tK6 
need for milk. 

Cocoa 

Cocoa and chocolate contain starch, cocoa butter, and the 
stimulant theobromine. Chocolate drinks are usuajly considered 
more wholesome than coffee br tea because theobromine is a milder 
stimulant than caffeine and only a small amount of .cocoa or chocolate 
is, used in. making a beverage. Usually the cocoa or chocolate is 
combined with milk which, adds many nutrients. 

Carbonated Beverages / . , ' 

These beverages are high in sugar content and have no nutritional 
/value ^at all. "^To keep the sugar in suspension and keep it from 
crystallizing, all soft drinks contain acid, usually orthophosphoric 
or citric, which eats tooth enamel and can suppress, the appetite and 
impair the*stomach. Some.soft drinks, especially cola, contain large 
amounts of caffeiifte. (For effects of caffeine see Coffee) 



r 



Fruit and Vegetable Juices 

. These juices are excellent sources of minerals and vitamins. 
Juices from dark-green and yellow vegetables are especially h^gh. 
in Vitamin A. Many delicious^ and nutritious drinks can be made by'^ 
combining these juices with milk and/or ice/cream. 
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HELP #2 



BEWARE OF COFFEE, TEA, AND CQLA BEVERAGES 
IF VOU VALUE GOOD HEALTH 

X. LEON ABRAMS, JR. 

Associate Professor of Anthropology and Sociology. E.C.J.C. 
University Systenr^ Of Georgia. Swainsbbro. GA 30401 



Coffee, tea. all beverages that hav^e the wortl cola as part 
of their trade name, and some additional popular, 
beverages contain caffeine. Caffeine is a powerful stimu- 
lant that can be miunous to your general health In order to 
* determine whether or not a beverage contains caffeine, 
redd the contents on the label or can (except for 3 widely 
sdid soft drinks, which have a special governmental excep- 
tion from the labeling ru|^ that applies to other products, 
and need not show the presence o(^caffeine as an ingre- 
dient) The drug caffeine is a natural in^jredient of the 
coffee bean, the leaves of tea. cola-^kola) nuts, and thematfe 
plant Not many persons are familiar with matfe or yerba 
matfe in our country It is native to South Arnerica and is a 
very popul^pr dnnk throughout Argentina and Southern 
Brazil Matfe beverage is used much as we use coffee and 
tea 

Cola nuts* come from a tree that is native to tropical 
Africa but is now grown cemmercially m the West Indies. 
Brazil. India, and rrtany tropical regions. In regions where 
cola trees are grov^. many people chew the fresh nuts. 
whicK are actually seeds from the pods of the tree In 
chewing the fresh nut. they get a lift from its stimulating 
property, namely caffeine Cola nuts are shipped to all parts 
of the world where they are used primarily in the produc- 
tion of cola dnnks They give, the cola beverages their dis- 
tinct flavor, the gola flavor, as well^as the stimulating^ 
qualities which come from the c^feme they contain Cola 
beverages are very modern, they became of preat commer- 
cial value only during, the preserft century with the 
development and world-wide sale of cola soft drinks 

Coffee IS also a native of Africa It came out of the hills of 
Ethiopia arounJthe year 1000 AD. and entered the Middle 
East from there, probably around the 15th century or ear- 
lier The Islamic religion, founded by Mohammed, forbids 
the dfinkmg of alcoholic beverages, and that may be one 
reason why coffee became a popular drink in.the Arabic 
World From the Middle East it was introduced to Europe 
around the middle years of the 17th century. 

Tea. one of China s many gifts to the Westerh World, 
was introduced .to Europe m the early 1600 s and soon 
became the major stin^ulating drug beverage of England It 
was the major habituating drink used by the American col- 
onists until the Boston Tea i?arty. The American colonists 



were so angry with the English that they switched to 
coffee. It has been our major stimulating beverage ever 
Since 

These, drug bevqr^ges are of relatively recent ongin. in 
the history of man. It was during the 1600's that sugar 
began,to become mo^e plentiful, and'its addition to these 
beverages made them more enjoyable to drink During the 
past century, the consumption of stimulating beverages — 
and of sugar— has increased drastically 

Coffee, tea. the cola beverages, and cocoa (chocolate) 
belong to the family of xanthine stimulants Thi^e are 
powerful stimulating alkaloids. The most widely used 
xanthine beverages are coffee, tea. and cola beverages, 
which contain caffeme. and cOcoa (chocolate) which con- 
tain theobromine, a ^rug stimulant closely related to caf- 
feine Caffeine, in coffee.- is a' tnmethylxanthine Even once- 
daily use of some of these potent alkaloids is certain to 
exert some pharmacological action on one's body chemis- 
try. There is no doubt that a certain degree of psychic 
dependence, that is. habituation, develops from the use of 
xanthine beverages. This also applies to the person who 
uses them in moderation, though reguterly 

Caffeine is a powerful stimulant that acts on the central 
nervous system. It is habit forming, and many people 
develop a dependence on it throughout' the day As a 
stimulant, caffeine peps you up. it gives you a lift, and 
makes you feel m9re energetic and better, in general That 
IS why so many people say that they cannot get moving in 
the morning until they have a cup of coffee or tea. Then all 
during the day they keep on reinforcing this stimulation by 
dnnking more coffee, tea. or cola drinks. Examples are the 
traditional "coffee breaks" at work Many offices keep 
coffee ready for use whenever a person desires it. In this 
way. many people consume much more caffeine than they 
should, or realize. 

When your central nervous system is excited by caf- 
feine, you feel fine, but then as the effects wear off. you g6t 
a let-down feeling such as drowsiness, tiredness, lethargy, 
and fatigue often followed by depression. Just take a litte 
rpore poffee. tea.* or cola dnnk and your energy Is restored 
Fine, but did you ever stop to think what effect this cons- 
tant stimulation to your central nervous system is having 
on your general health? Eventually, it C^n be disastrous 
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in research jpxtu the cfiuses, eurf s, and prevention of de- 
|e|icratl\c di.ea.Hes. discovered many years ago that caf;^ 
fejne in a hi4jt»r cau.'^c in upsetting ones bod> chemistry, 
and that it mj.> fh; n contributing factor in caui>ing degen- 
erative ()ise4..e.H. Among the better known degenerative 
diseases are heart trouble, cIrculator> diseases, including 
high' blood presoivre, arthntis, cancer, certain lung diseases, 
cataracts, diabetes, and senility. Caffeine may upset thtj 
normal functions of the endocrine glandular system and 
one!s metabolism (the body's lift maintaining physical and 
xhcmical processes). 

Although mo t people do not rcc6gnize that caffeine 
drinks are really drug beverage?, they are usually aware 
that they sh .aid not be^feiftn to small children. Caffeine 
greatly stimulates small children. Mothers find that small 
children need no stimulation or excitement as they have 
enoi^gb from just th&t.xpurienccs of grooving tip. People 
usually do not recognize that caffcme beverages aLo excite 
or stimulate adulti ioo, their excitement is less notice- 
able. 

People who drink ooffee or t«a uSiially say that they 
drink it because the^ like the taste. However, note that 
when these same people are given decaffeinated coffee or 
tea, they say they do not like it. Actually, what they are 
saying is that it does not give them the stimulation they are 
Jfeeking, which comes from caffeiine. They have become 
dependent on caffeine without realizing it and aje not 
.aware that the constant drinking of caffeine containing 
beverages is"damaging to their health. Often these ^a{^ 
feinc-containing beverages, coffee, tea, and cola drinks, are 
combined ^vith sugar or artiiTcial sweeteners which may 
further contribute to disturbing normal body chemistry. 

The av^erage cup oftqffee or tea contains from 100 to 150 
milligrams of caffeine^ it is surprising to mosl people to 
learn that coffee and tea contain about the same amounts 
of caffeine. Actually, while tea lea^.es contain just a little 
mote caffeine than coffee beans, thfe finished product, a cup 
of tea or coffee, ends up. with ab9ut the same amount hi 
caffeine content Besides these powerful alkaloids, tea also " 
contaitis a high amount of tannin, which^ a toxic jmaterialt 
where^ coffee contains specific pils which may cause 
gastrofntestinal irritation. Ori the average, a bottle of any 
. of the cola drinks contain from 35 to SO milligrams of oaf • 
•feine. _ ^ ."^ 

if tiken in large enough aniounts, the stimulant caffeine 
even be lethal. Huge cfoses of caffeine given to am- 
mairhua^^ripents ctoed t;he animals to go into con- 
vulsions which were followed b> death. For humans, a fatal 
dot^^pteaffeine is consi^^red to be TO grams, but it would 
be most unusual for anyone to uke that much at one time» 
though caffeine" is an ingredient of many medicines, and 
of foods also.4ijowever, there have been many castes in 
which caffeine has bjeert implicated in either causing or 
contributing id serious diseases in humans. 

In the June 26, 19?1 is^ue of the famous British medical 
'journal, THE LANCET, Pr Philip Cole of the Harvard 
Schcfel of Public Health reported finding a relationship 
betwetn coffee drinking and 'cancer of the lower urinary 
tract and the bladder. ^ * . \ 
The effect of drinking too much toffee or tea fs given the 
name caffeinism. In the Deu irf, 1967 edition of THE 
JOURNAL OF THlS AMERICAN MEDICAL AgSOCI: 



ATION, a case of this disorder is reported. Symptoms ara 
insomnia, loss of appetite, loss of weight, irritability, feel- 
ings of ffushing or chillinws, sometimes there is a low fever, 
or even conjunctivitis. The article further reported Ihnt 
these symptoms, or some of them, are common among 
people who drink much coffee, and this wa^ noted partic- 
ularly in certain occupation groups such as waitresses, 
people who have night jobs, theater people, and pcople^who 
drive long distances at nigbL Another article m THE 
JOURNAL OF THE AMERICANAIEDICAL ASSOCI- 
ATION, Oct. 25, 1971, reported thW case of a woman who 
Suffered from extreme swelling in ^er feet. She dranlf 
around ^hteen cups of coffee «ach day. ^When ahe-stopped 
drinking coffee, the swelling disappeared. Later, when she 
began drinking large amounts of iv^teai the swelling re- 
turned. When ahe stepped drinking tea, again the swelling 
went away. This woman suffered for ten years from this 
painful swelling until it was discovered that cafteine waa 
the cause of her illness. Another person wlio drank 15 to 18 
, cups of coffee a day suffered serious illness, with fever and 
loss of weight. 

In the JOURNAL OF CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY 
AND THERAPEUTICS, Vol. 10, 1969, the results of a 
study on the effects of caffeine conducted by members of . 
the Department of Pharmacology of Stanford University 
ar6 reported. They selected a group of thirty eight house- 
wives who drank five cups or more of cotfee each day and 
another group «of eighteen housewives who did not drink 
coffee. They gave coffee to part of the group and decaf- . 
feinated coffee to the others. Those housewives who were 
not coffee drinkers showed no effects from drinking c^ftee 
that has had the caffeme removed. However, wheathe^e 
non-coffee drinkers were given regular coffee, they sufferfl|l 
adverse results such as feeling very nervou.i, being jiltery , 
and some had upset stomachs. When decaf i^ina ted do f fee 
was giver\ to the coffee drinkers, they became irritabler but 
when they received regular coffee, they perkpd up and felt 
fihiTThe experiment demonstrated how people develop. 
4 dependence on caffeine. Dr. Melvin &.-Page hasjioted 
that when coffee drinkers ^ve up coffee entirely of switch 
to decaffemated coffee they ofi^n suffec^from a headache 
from orie to threa days. ' . . . 

In the. January 26, 1S73 issue of MEDICAL WORLD 
NEWS; the results of heavy coffee drinking, as found By 
a group ofdoctors and scientists at the. Boston University 
Medi;:al Center, are reported. The researchers found that 
there* seemed to be a relationship between heavy coffee 
drinking (m6re than five cups per day) and certain types 
of heart trouble. * 

Other studies have shown, that coffee (caffeir^) may 
increase the amount of fatty substances in the blood (an 
undesirable effect). In the Pharmacological Bd&is of 
Therapeutics, 3rd ed., 15(65. Dr. J. Murdoch RiUhie reports 
that the xanthines (caffeine) in jarge doses may eventually 
cause cardiac irregularities. Someti^mes arrhythmias are 
found in people who drink caffeine-containing bev^ages 
excessively. . 

A study carried out by Dr*. R. S. Paffenberger of the . 
University of California, at Berkeley, fo)lo>yed sibnie 25,000 
men from tfieir college years to middle age. Dr. Paffen- 
Serger found that the coffee drinking habit wah most 
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A study carried out by Or R S Paffenberger of the' 
University of California, at Berkeley, followed s6me 25.000 
men frorn their college years to middle age. Dr. Paffen- 
berger foundthat the coffee drinking habit was most close- 
ly lipked to ulcens His findings showed that coffee dnnkers 
had a 72 percent higher chance of developing ulcers*fhan 
did those who never used coffee. 

To sum up. coffee, tea. and cola dnnks or any beverages 
that contain caffeine'are not desirable for those who wish 
to maintain sound health SenoJfe degenerative diseases 
can be d result of overuse of coffee, tea. and all caUeine- 
containing l)everages E)?Qessive drmkmg of these 
beverages upsets the general body chemistry system, 
which, in time, over the years, will finally call for a day of 
reckoning Sometimes one can stop drinking caffeine 
beverages and fully^ restore good, sound health In other 
cases, only limited repair can be achieved However, at any 
stage- that one stops drinking caffeme-containing 
beverages, the individual is doing his body a favor and is 
Iping to restore sound health The evidence clearly 
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seems to indicate that people who use coffee, tea. and cola 
beverages may. possibly be running a much greater chance 
of suffering from various diseases already mentioned — 
high blood pressure, heart attacks^ fatty accumulations in 
the blood vessels, stomach ulce/s. diabetes, and other 
degenerative diseases- than people who do not use them 
^ Anyone wishing to be on the safe side would be wise to 
discontinue the use of coffee,, telf "Cola drinks, and all 
beverages and sweats that contain caffeine 

It would be particularly important to keep cola dnnks 
away from children, especially young children Some 
experts are expressing uncertainty about the harm done by 
caffeine'.'but tfiere is no doubt that children should be kept 
from using coffee and the popular caffeine-containing soft 
drinks. According to one report many children consume an 
amount of caffeine that is known to have deleterious 
effects oh the central nervous system of adults Wjth 
children the matter is of special importance because their 
brains are still developing and are thus much more likely to 
be affected. 

May 1977 ' . 



Reprinted by special permission from Consumers Research Magazine. May 1977. Copyright 1977 by Consumers' Research. 
Inc. Washington, NJ Q7882. all rights reserved 




TEEN COOKING 
, ' or ' . 

"WOULD SANTA FIND A SNACK AT YOUR HOUSE?" 



Art ^ December 

Consumerism , . - 

Home Ec/ 

Social Studies - , ■ 



Objective: The student wiTI realize that he has control 
over his diet by the choices he makes, both* 
at home and eating out. 



To The Teacher: 




Teenagers today eat fewer meals with their families than in former 
years.. The American family has many interests and this trend plus 
commuting fathers and working mothers often means that teenagers are on ' 
their own for meals. Too often a "meal" consists of sgack foods and a 
coke or a qyick stop at a drive-in restaurant. In Oecimber, it is even 
harder to manage a good meal when there are so many holiday parties and 
activities to squeeze in an already tight time schedule. The following 
activities will help the student realize the control he. has over his 
diet and help him think "nutrition" when choosing what he eats. 

Activities: 

1., xerox and hand out *'Food Diary", (HELP #1) . After completion, 
/discuss in- crass. 

2. Have each student choose -a prepared food in the^ supermarket such as 

a JV dinner, pudding mix, cakq mix, canned soupi etc. Compare prices 
. for prepsiring a.simlTar article at home, Perhaps from past experience 

t|ie class can comment about the taate comparison. What are major - 
^ ingve^lient differences? r(Check^ookbpoks for Ingredients In home- 
made version.) , Detkm^ne nutrl|;ional differences if possible. Discuss 
w^th th^ stuctents the situations when the prepared food Is 'useful, 
particularly in view of their time schedule. How could a little fore- 
thought and planning result in^the ^ame convenience with homemade food? 

3. ' Assume that you hav^.arrived hotw^^for an early dinner before having to 
\leave a^ain for a meeting.^ Vqur parents are gone and you are on your 
bwn^ Using the Basic Four^ as a gulde^ what wbuld yi()u*f1nd 1n yogr ^ 
Ijltchen cabinets ahd^refrig^rator to prepare yourself a balanced meal? 
'Note tq teacher: A c^rt of ..t|)e Basic Fotir^s in the badc^of this book. 

4. ..Plan ^^Christflias Party Jor a .group 6f frfends. " Rlan your refreshments, 
v/ith the knowledge that ' probably few of them will h,ave had dinner 
before 'the party. Avpiding the usual Chr1stnfia.s^Wlcies and candUs, 

, what win you serve that will, not be. mere junk food/artd empty, calories? 



Can you plan a party menu that will supply at least 1/3 of the required 
daily nutrients? Design an invitation to the party incorporating any 
or all of your food plans. (Class might plan a class^time party at 
school and invite faculty metnbers to share their nutritional holiday 
fare.) 

•» 

5. Have ^ach student list five foods he has never tasted homemade. HShare 
lists in class. Choose from these lists and make some of these things 
in class (or bring from home), and have students compare flavor, 
appearance, price, etc., with commercial product. 

6. ' S-T-R-E-T-C-.a Your Imagination! Suppose you. found a package of dried 

thin noodles (with a soup base packet enclosed) in your kitchen cup- 
board. What could you add to this to make yourself a bowl of soup 
that would contribute needed vitamins to your diet? Visualize- what 
is usually in the fresh vegetable drawer of your refrigerator. 
Carrots? Cabbage? Green Pepper? Mushrooms? Use your imagination and 
your nutritional knowledge and come up with your own original recipe 
to share with the class. 

SOURCES:^ 

Katz, Deborah and Goodwin, *Mary T., Food: Where Nutrition Politics and 
Culture Meet . Center for Science in the Public Interest. 1976 



HELP #1 



FOOD DIARY 

Snacking is the favorite pastime of many teenagers. A snack 
can be anything from a piece of fruit or cheese to a sugar- 
frosted donut* Ideally a snack should contribute to the 
daily requirement of nutrients and should not be merely empty 
calories. 

To find out how much, how often, and when you eat, keep a 
24 hour diary listing everything you eat. 



TIME 



FOOD 



PLACE 



ACTIVITY 



^^te 



After completing your diary, analyze thp results. When are 
you most likely to \want\a snack? Are vou really hungry, or 
does the snack fillVa psychological rioed? Do you need to 
improve the nutritional: quality of your snacks? 
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FOOD ADDITIVES 
' or 

"IS ALL FOOD REALLY FOOD?" 



Consumerism 
flome Economics* 
Industrial Arts 
Social Studies 



December 



Skating on 
T«m ICE fx^v 




Objective: The student will become more 
aware of food additives in 
the food he consumes and 
better able to distinguish 
those that are helpful from 
those that might be harmful. 

To The Teacher: 

Intentional food ^ditivss are substanc^ purposely put into 
foods to give then^^e desirable characteristic: color, flavor, 
texture, stability, or resistance to spoilage. Incidental food ' ^ 
additives are defined as those which- get into foods^ accident, 
such as pesticides and other pollutants. . 

The 1958 Food Additives Amendment to the Food, Drug and Cosmetic^ 
Act requires that if food processors wish to. add a substance to 
food, they must submit a petition to FDA, accompanied by extensive 
information on chemistry, use, function, and safety. If a careful 
review shows the substance is safe, the FDA will authorize its use 
under specified conditions. ' ^ 

The Delaney Clause of the Additives Amendment states that "no 
additive shall be deemed safe if it is found to induce cancer when ' 
ingested by man or animal". 

Activities: 

L Three government agencies bear most of responsibility of regu- 
lating the food industry: . ' , ' 
. . a. USDA - United States Departmen^of Agriculture 

b. FDA - Food and Drug Administration 

c. ' FTC - Federal Trade Commission 
Explain the functions of each. 

2. Share the information s\\eet "Terms, History, and Law" (HELP#1) 
with your "class. 

3. Have a supply of food packages or labels available for student 
use. Have them list all addfltives indicated on the label. . 
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Reffer then to (HELP #2) Common Food Additives - and determine 
why this additive was used.- What would be the effect on the 
product^ if it were eliminated? ^ 

4. Appoint ah ice-cream committee to prepSire home-made ice cream 
for the class. 'Analyze the home recipe for nutrientSi and com- 
pare with a standardized coinnercial recipe.. Contact an ice 
cregm manufacturer for ingredients used. 

5. What "additives" did our grandmothers commonly use in preparing 
food for the family? Do^we'still use. tt\ese today? With the help 
ofthe class, make a list on the board and indicate the fturpose 
of the additive. (Example: salt-preservation; Cinnamon-ltavor)./ 

6. Explain how the value of spices in rriedieval times led" to world 
exploration. Have students. research the origin of several 
different spices (e.g. salt, pepper, oregano, chili, cinnamon, 
sage, thymei nutmeg, basfl , vanilla, cloves, ginger, mustard, 
etc.) Include in the investigation how they would have heard 
about a particular spice, arid how they would have located its 
origin and arrange for its transportation as if they were in the 
iBth century. Whe/e do our spices come from today? Pinpoint on , 
a world map. 

7. Industrial Arts classes might design and construct a spi^e rack 
to hold the common sizes of spice containers. 



SOURCES:* ^ • • 

This material borrowed from the Energy* Food, and You curriculum guide, 
a program of the Washington State Offices of Environmental Education 
(N.W. Section) and Health Education. 

Food Additives developed by Bethune Schoal District R-5, East Central 
BOCS. 

Curriculum Articulation: Nutrition , developed by Adams County School 
District 14. ' ^ • . 



TERMS, HISTORY, AND LAW 



HELP #1 



Food Additives: "Substance or mixture of substance other than a _ 
basic foodstuff which is present in a fcrod as a result of any a,spect 
of produgtion, processing, storage, or packying. 

Interrtional ; Prevent spoilage, improve nutritive value, enhance 
flavqr, stabilize, thicken. 

Incidental : No function, pesticide residues, substances that migrate, 

Delaney Clause: Provision which prohibits the use of any food additive 
found to induce cancer when ingested by ma/i or animal, or 1f it's - 
found after tests which are appropriate for the e.valuation of the 
safety of food additives to induce cancer in man or animals, 

GRAS List : Phrase "generally recognized as safe," This term is 
jused in the law to provide that substances so considered are not 
"food additives" and therefore need no clearances as "food additives," 
- This list is currently reviewing the safety of all of these substances 
that FDA now agrees may be considered 6RAS, except those food bio- 
logical origin consumed for their nutrient properties. These lists 
of substances already recognized in 1958 as suitable for food by ^ 
publication in FDA food Standards, by publication in certain State 
regulations, dlid lists of substances known .to have been used in fo6d 
for some years without reported adverse effedts. As provided for 
by the law, some substances could be considered generally recognized 
as safe merely bacause of a history of use in food. Food additives 
are overJlOO years old. They began when the first meat was smoked, 
first fish' salted. Additives, then, v7ere used to flavor food and to 
preserve food in which salt and pepper were taken for granted as safe. 
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COMMON FOOD ADDITIVES 



HELP #2 



CHEMJCAL 



SOUf^CES 



FOODS IN WHICH USEO 



FUNCTION 



Adipic acid 

AiTunoaCids . .. . 

Butytated hydrpxyanisoje (BHA) 

Jutylated hydroxytoluene (BHT) 

Calcium propionate 
Sodium propionate 

Calcium silicate 

Carageenan 
^itric Acid 



EDTA (ethyienediamine 
tetra acetic acid) 



Gelatin * 

Guar gum, (Gum arabic 

Lecithin 

* * 

Maitol « 
Methyl salicylate 
Mono and di-glycerides 

Monocaicium phosphate 

4 

MonosQdium glutamate 

Phosphoric acid 

Polysorbates 

Potassium Ipdide ' 

Propylene glycol 
tnonostearate 

Saccharin 

Sodium aluminum phosphate 
Sodium sulfite 



Sorbic acid, 
potassium sortpate 

Sorbitan monostearate ' 



Tocopherols 
i Vitamins 



synthetic 

natural & synthetic » 
synthetic 
synthetic 
synthetic 

^ natural 



natural (from plants)& synthetic 

natural from citrus 
fraits& synthetic 



gelatin desserts 
breads, cereals 



synthetic 



natural (from bones) 
& synthetic 

natural & synthetic 



pastries, crackers, potato chiqs 
cereajs. nuts, soup mixes 
baked goods 



powders & crystalline 
substances, baking powder 

liquid diet foods, cottage cheese. 

candies, soft drinks. . 
]dms. gelatin desserts 

margarine, cheeses, 
salad dressings 



icings, flavored milk, 
cheese spreads 

instant breakfast drinks, 
syrups, gravies 



natural (from egg yolk & soybeans), salad dressings, ice cream, (^akes 



synthetic 
syntl;etic 
synthetic 

natural 
synthetic 

natural & synthetic 

synthetic 
natural 
. synthetic 

synthetic 

natural r 
synthetic 

synthetic ^ 

synthetic 



natural from vegetable 
Oils 

natural & synthetic 



soft drink's, jams, gelatin desserts 

grape, mint and nut flavors 

shortenings, ice cream, 
baked'goods . 

- baked goods 

prepared meats, fish, soup mixes, 
canned foods, cheese spreads 

candies, soft drinks, 
jams, gelatin desserts 

sherbet, soft'drinks 

table salt « ' . 

whipped toppings, ice cream, 
salad dressings, candy, 
frosting, cakes 

low'Calone foods 

baked goods * 

sliced apples, potatoes. ^ 
fruits Sivegetabfes 

cheese, chocolate, syrups, 
jellies, cakes, dried fruits 

' baked go<>ds. salad 
dressings, ice cream 

cereals, butter, fats. 

meat products, potato chips 

butter, milk, breads, flours, 
juices, cereals, macaroni products 



flavor 

nutrition supplement 



antioxidant 
antioxidant 
mold inhibitor 

anticaking agent 

stabilizer, thickener 
flavor 

' sequestrant (prevents rancidity 
by combining wiih metallic 
cataly;sts of oxidation) 

stabilizer, thickener 

stabilizer, thickner 

emuisifiet 
flavor intensifier 
flavors 

anti-staling agents, 
emulsifiers 

leavening agent 

flavor intensifier 

flavor 

emulsifier 

niitrition supplement 
emulsifier 

artificial sweetner 
leavening agent 
anthbrowning agent 

mold inhibitor 

emulsifier' 

antioxidant 

nutritional supplement 



Ihitmateciai buicuwed tium the Energy, hxxi, and j'oucurnculumgutde, a piogiam of the Washington State Offices of Cnviionmentat Education INW. 
Section) and Health Education 
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PRE-NATAL NUTRITION . 
or ' 

-^^Be-Se0B-^F0^yR-^A6¥-^Gm-4T-A-^^ 



January 




English ^ 
Health^ 

Home Economics 
Science 

Social Studies 



Objective: The student will learn that the 
pregnant teenager has special 
dietary needs. 

To The Teacher: 

Poor nutrition is a v/ftj^fif life for many of today's teenagers. 
There are many contributingTfactors to this situation - chan^rrng 
lifestyles, stress, habit, time, peer pressure, etc. 

We must help teenagers realize. that nutrition affects appear^ 
ance, scholarship, personality, and their own growth and develop- 
ment. Their diet today may have long range effects-as well - not 
only on their own health, but also that of their children. . 

Pregnant teenagers in particular have special nutritional needs. 
They have to provide enough nutrients for their own still growing " 
and developing body, as well as that of the fetus growing withirt 
them. Nutritional defiencies can have long range and long lasting 
results. 

Activities: ' ' ' ^ ^ 

i: Give pre-test "We A^e What We Eat" (HELP #1) 

2. Read and discuss with class- the' article "Eating For Two". (HELP §2) 

3. Introduce diet and drugs relationship to^fetal development 
with the activity "Wha'daya Know?;* (help's #3, 4/^d 5) 

7 4. Write a short essay pn one of the \^llo>^ng topics. 

a. Pregnant teenagers are considereO-^a high risk medical 
' gxoupe Discuss at least 4 possible reasons for this 
fact. 

How we eat' today can greatly affect our future health 
and that of our offspring. Discuss the residual effect 
that today's die^f may have on an individual's future. 

c* Your best .friend has just found out she's pregnant. 

She doesn^'t want anyone to 'kn^K^and so plans to diet in 
order to stay slim. Advise/ner of three possilile 
consequences of this action; (For evaluation, see 

, , HEJiP #6) 



RMa^nOts-cij^i>-cUssJ!Alcoi^^^^^ (HELP #7) 

6. Ask the girls in' the class to list everything they have swallowed '~ 
for the past three days. Have the boys critique the list in terms 
of what kinds of preparation girlS are making for their future • 
nx)therhood role. 

7. ^Have students develop a Bill of Rights for an unb'tj^ child, 
listing everything that child has a right to expectNof its parents 
so it might have the best possible chance of having no birth 
defects. 



r 



SOURCES: 





Witti, Fritz P. "Alcohol and^Birth Defects". FDA Consumer , May, 1978. 



We Are What We Eat - And So Are Our Children / Nutrition 
curriculum developed by Karvel School District RE-23. East 
Central bOcs. Developed with NET program funds. 



Name 



Date 



HELP #1 



^ WE ARE WHAT WE EAT 

'^'miOE/FALSEi— ,Rea^i,each statement carefully. Place a T in the blank if true and an F in the 
• 'blank^TfnraTse7~45- paints each) 

^1. Affects from poor diet habits as a teenager can be corrected by good diet habits 

as an adult. » . — ^ — - _ 

2. Weight gain during pregnancy should be strictly controlled to less than 10 pounds. 

^3. Heavy smoking during pregnancy could cause less oxygen to reach the fetus. 

^4. During pregnancy, the best snacks are those high in calories for energy. 

^5. Drugs will not affect fetal development as long as usage is stopped during pregnancy. 



6» Education and psychological maturity will affect the risk involved in a pregnancy. 



_7. Additives and preservatives approved by the FDA will not have any effect on the 
development of a fetus. 

JB. A lasting effett that can result from a person's diet is hemophilia. 



__9. A- deficiency of a nutrient needed by the fetus can easily be d^ected by 

comparison of that infant to an infant that experienced good prenatal nutrition. 

10. A nutrient tiense food is one high in the nutrient we call "calories." 



iMATCHING: For each term or phrase listed in the left column there is a description in-the 
right column that is, related to how that term might affect prenatal development. 
Write the letter of the correct match in the blank beside each term. (5 points each) 



1. _ 

2. _ 

3. _ 

4. _ 

5.. 
6.. 

9.. 
10. 



protein 
iodine 

tetracycline and streptomycin 
morphine and heroin 
estrogen 
zinc 

iron, calcium and phosphorous 
milk " / 
.iron, calcium, protein 



^ brussel sprouts, cabbage and 
* ptpaya 



ERJC. 



A. deficiency related to missing limbs, 
cleft lip, curved spine 

B. related to normal blood and bone 
development t 

C. nutrient most critical .to normal fetal . 
development 

D". use during pregnancy xan cause hearing 
loss, staining of teeth and cataracts 
In the'fetus \ ^ 

E. rich in vitamin C for healthy teeth, 
gums, bones; strong body cells 

F. recommend 4 eight-ounce cups; daily 

G. use can cause Infants to be bor^.as 
narcotic addicts / - 

H. hormone that may be Jinked to birth 
defects ♦of the heart ^ 

I. deficiency carl cau$A severe mentaK 
' retardation, visual and hearing 

loss and possible link to cerebal palsy 
J. nutrients often missing in teenage 
' mothersi-to-be diets 

66 
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True/False 



HELP #1 A 



AHSWER KEY 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



Matching 



1. C 

2. I 

3. D 

4. - 6 

5. - H 

6. A 

7. B 

8. F 



9. 
10. 



J 
E 



■ J 
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HELP #2 



'* EATING FOR TWO 

. There arfe two good reasons for concern about the food habits 
of teenagers. Teenagers are casting off the habits of childhood 
while still trying to' find their own identities. As a result, 
good food habits may be lost for a while* 



One out of every four mothers has her first child when she is 
less than 20 y^ars old. The teenage appetite i? often huge, but 
appetite alone ,is not enough to insure that the teenager will get 
all of the nutrients he or she needs. 

During 'their teens, boys and girls grow at a faster rate than 
at any other time except in infancy. A boy**s nutritional require- 
ments during the time Hfe is becoming a man are higher than at any 
other time in his life. ' ' 



Those of a girl becoming a woman .are exceeded^ only during 
pregnancy 3nd lactation (the j^eriod following birth when the 
mother's breasts are manufacturing milk).' *So, a pregnant testate 
girl has even greater nutrient needs. 7 

* » 

Unfortunately, pregnant teenagers are the most negligent about 
nutrition/ Junk foods and fad diets are a large part of their 
eati)ng h^its>. To adci to the problem some teenagers cut down on 
their food intake drastically when they .discover they are pregnant 



so 



won't "show". 



Malnourished mothers have a tendency to. produce under- 
developed babies. A baby can suffer from malnutrition ev^n beforp^ 
it is born I A baby weighing less \han 5 1/2 lbs. at birth* has 
fewer brain, cells and a more difficult time his first year of life 

This is why pre-natal care is so important' - ^especially for 
teenagers who are producing more babies each year. Recent statis- 
tics released by ^the March of Dimes shows that the number of 
mothers under the age of 16 has increased 80^ during^ the last 
15 years. 

■ * « 

Research has shown that pregnant teenagers • diets are usually 
lacking in iron, calcium, vitamins A and C, and protein. Of all 
thes.e, pr^ot'ein is the most important for the normal growth and 
development of the fetus. 

The pregnant teenager of average build should expect to gam 
about 25 lb$., and most of this during the latter half of her 
pregnancy. It is especially important to make wise. food choices . 
that are rich in nutrients and not high in calories. Vitaiuins 
and mineral supplements will be recommended ^by most doctors. 
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* • - H^ILP #2, page 2 

A GUIDE FOR DAILY EATING 



MILK - 1 quart whole or skim milk or other milk forms 
such as buttemiXk, yogurt, cottage cheese, etfc, 



LEAFY GREEN VEGETABLES! - 2 servings^ Ceach 1 cup raWs or 
3/4 c. cooked)* of broccoli, coilcird greens, 
^spinach., asparagu!^, pscarole, chicory, bok choy. 

YELLOW VEGETABLES - ^1. ser^OTi ;of carrots., squash, ^weet 
potatoes, parsnips^^rnips/ 

GRAIN PRODUCTS - 3 servings, preferably whole grain, 

but 3^t least ^^enriched" cereals, breads, ricfe, . 
crackers, etc* . . • 



PROTEIN - 3 *to 4 servings (2^^3' dz. each) pf meat, 

poultry, liver ^ fi^h,' eggs, dry be^nSr nuts or 
peanut l^utfeer, cheese, soybean cxird, etc. 



^ ^ < • . help: #3 

H WHA' DAYA KflOW? 

\ 

Purpose: To motivate studertts to learn more about the relattonship between 
specific nutrients and drugs and the effect- they have on fetal 
development. 

Procedure: ^ • • ,^ * , 

' 1. Using the Information -In H.E.L.P. j? 5 and 6 prepare sjips of 
paper containing one of the foil owing r 

a. a nutrient/a possible effect of a nutrient deficiency. 

b. a type of drug/a Mmmonly used example of the drug/an effect 
that drug' can hav*on a developing fetus. 

You will need to have slips of paper with each piece of Information 
but each piece of Information should be on a seperate slip., 

2, ' Allow each' student 'to' draw one slip of paper. Instruct the students 
that they must try to find the people with the other slips of -matching 
Information. ' They are to try and do this using only the knowledge 
they presently have 'about nutrients and drugs.. (Example — the person 
with HORMONES should find those with the slip ESTROGEN and the slip 
LINKED TO BIRTH DEFECTS OF THE HEART.) . ' " 

r ♦ 

3 When students believe thev have found their matches, hand out the 
listening guides (H,E.L.P. # 5 and 6). Go over the llsten^ins 
guides providing answers to tire bl.anks. When finished allow the 
studer^ts to regroup with their correct matches, 

4. Questions you might raise: What did you know about drugs when you 
first tried to find ydurmatch? Were you surprised to find that you 

had made a correct/ Incorrect match? What fact about a drug or nutrient 
did you find mos|||^sijrpr1s1ng? 

5. Examine the medicines in your medicine cabinet at home. See how many 
of .them contain onp of .the drugs' listed in the commonly used examples. 
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. .•. HELP #4 

mi AND' KXM bmimt**r — ~^ ^ — = — ^ 



Deficient Nutrient 


Critical Trimester 


. Function of fiody 


Possible Effect of Deficiency . 

. 


IODINE • . ' 

' ' 


■l; first 


J. synthesize thyroxin 
for* nervous sys^fl«rdey§l>^ 
opment. 


r ' ' ' ^ 
1. Mental retardation 
2. 
3. 


IRON . 

.PHOSPHOROUS - 


> * * 


1. related tolnormal blood 
and Ji>one development. - 


1. Inadequate bone and blood development. 




1. presently unknoVn ~ 


1 . , breakdown of carbohy- 

drates 

2. stimulation of appetite 

3. other funcjitons not 
totally known 


1., low birth weight: less growth 
2. depressed appetite in neonate 

, 3. ■( 

5. . ■ ■ 

<■ ' 




critical during all 
perioQs OT Qeveiupfuent . 




1. decreased growth, 1/^or. 

\ , ■ 






h 


' 2. ■ 



This is a listening guide. It serves j^s both an assignment and as a tool to help you take complete notes that 
are well organfzed so that you can study them easily at a later time. As you listen to theJecture and d1scussix)n 7^ 
you will gain information that will help you to fill in each* numbered blank. 
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Deficient Nutrient 

CSJ 


Critical Trimester 


Function of Body 


Possible Effect of Deficiency 


^ IODINE 


!• first 


1. , synthesize thyroxin 
fnr nprvnus svstGfn devel^ 
opment. 


1 . Mental retardation 
2 CEREBAL PALSY 
-3*. VISUAL AND HEARING LOSt 


Q. 

^ IRON 
CALCIUM 

PHOSPHOROUS 


1. FWIS-T 
2': SECOND 


!• related to normal blood 
and bone development. 


1 . Inadequate bone antf b^ood development. 

> 


ZINC 


• 

1. presently unknown • * 

• 

t 


1.. breakdown of carbohy- 

* 4»**tes 
Z. stimulation of appetjte 
3. other functions, not . 
totally known 


1. low Mrth weight', less growth- 

2, depicessed uppetlte In neonate 

^ 3. CLEFT L> 

4. MISSING. LIMBS 
• 5. CURVED SPINE 

* "CM 

V • ■ 


PROTEIN 


1. critical during alV^^^ 
periods of development 


1. GEflERAL GROWtH ANP 
DEVELUrntN 1 

■4 


1. decreased growth, v^gor ^- ^ 

? MENTAL RETARDATION ' 

• %f ^ ^ 

* 




1 


1. • 





are 



This Is a listening guide, tjt^ serves' as both aa assignment and a^^a l 
...w well organized so that you can study them easlly'at 9 later time. A^ 

you will gain information that will help you to fi]l in each-riipber^i^. bla^k. 

***FILL IN AS *NEW RESEARCH BECOMES ^VAI LABLE p.^ f/, f:.;?; 



to help you take complete notes that 
listen to the l*ctur.e and discusslort 
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HELP #5 

LISTENING ISUIDF " , J 

This Is a listening guide deslgned'to help you take complete notes that are 
well organized and thus easy to study at a later time. As you listen to the 
lecture and discussion you will gain Information that will help you to fill In 
each numbered blank. 



DRl 


IGS AND PETAL DEVELOPMENT 




TYPE OF DRUG 


COMMONLY USED EXAMPLES 


EFFECT ON FETUS ■ 


1 NARCOTtr 


1 • • 

2. 
3. 
4. 


!• decreased breathing 
2« born as narcotic addicts 
a. 

b- . 
c. 


2.. BARBITUATES 


1. 
2. 


1. • * 

2. 




1 

l« 


r. 


A TDAIUnttTi T7CDC 

(i.e. sleeping pills) 




1.. crosses the placenta but - 
no effect Is oresently known 


5. ANTIMICROBIAL AGENTS 


1. « 

2. 


1. no effect so far has been 
demonstrated 




0. .Streptomycin 

4. tetracycline 

5. aureomycin 

6. terramycin 


2. some hearing losses 

3. staining of teeth; some 
evidence of congenital 
cataracts* 

4. retarded bone qrowth 


6. STEROIDS 


1. 


1. ' 


7, ANTIHISTAMINES 


1. 


1. 


8, HORMONES 


1. 


' . 1 ' 

1, believed to be some link 
to birth defects, especially 
of the heart. 


9. MISCELLANEOUS 
Ethyl Alcohol 

Salicylates 

Smoking 

1 • * ^ 


1. 
1. 
1. 


1. 

2. 
1. 

2. ' 
1. 
•2. 

* 
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LISTENING GlIIDF 



HELP #5~A 



This is a listening guide desigrtejd to help you take complete notes that are 
well organized and thus easy to study ht a later time. As you listen to the' 
lecture and 'discussion you wijl gaip information that will help you to fill in 
each numbered blank. 



DRUGS AND FETAL DEVELOPMENT 



TYPE OF DRUG 



COMMONLY USED EXAMPLES 



EFFECT ON FETUS 



1/ NARCOTIC 



]^ Morphine 
2' Demerol 
3' Heroin 
4! LSD 



2. . BARBITUATES 



3. LOCAL ANESTHETICS 



1, decreased breathing 

2. born as narcotic. addicts 

a. ^yperirratability 

b. vomltting 

c. can be fatal 



1, Phenobarbital 

2. Seconal 



1, fetal depression 
2[ less responsive 



1, Novocaine . 



1, crosses nlacentano known effect 



4, TRANQUILIZERS 

(1.e> sleeping pills) 



5. ANTIMICROBIAL AGENTS 



1, Librium 



1, crosses .the placenta but 
no effect is presently knov/n 



1, Erythromycin 

2, Penicillin 



1. no effect so far has been 
• demonstrated 



3, streptomycin 

4/ tetracycline 

5, aureomycin 

6. terramycin 



2. ^somehearing losses 

3. • staining of teeth; some 

evidence of congenital 
cataracts, 

4. retarded bone growth 



'6. -STEROIDS 



7. • ANTIHISTAMINES 



8. HORMONES 



9. MISCELLANEOUS 
Ethyl Alcohol 

Salicylates 

Smokino 



ERLC 



1. Cortisone 



1 , cleft palate 



T . Dramamine 



1 , no adversg effects 



1, Estrogen 



1. believed to be some link 
to btTth defects, especially 
of the heart. 



l.Wine, beer, cf ktails 
1 .aspirin 
1. ■ 



7G 
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1. neonatal deoression 

2*. low birth weiqht 

1* hemorrhaqing 

2', fetus will overdose if mother does 

1*. 
2. 



Short Answer/Essay ^^^^ ' 

Points to look for in evaluating essays 

Negligent of nutrition; junk foods/calorie counting 
poor diet results in poor fetal ehvironmnet 
' physically immature; body is still growing 

psychologically immature; stress^ may further tax their body 

lack of education; may be unaware of jlevelopmental requirements of pregnancy 

Physical growth will affect reproductive 'abilities 

habits and attitudes may become so set they can't be changed, 

even if iiecessary for healthy pregnancy 
additives and preservatives retained by body may affect future 

health and fetal development 
develop a dependency on certain drugs 
cause Irreversible body damage 

Unless extreme care is used, important nutrients will be eliminated 

when calories are reduced • 
the early months of pregnancy are critical of fetal development; 

a reduction of ^calories in the diet can result In irreversible 
* fetal damage . 
maternal health may be damaged a^ the fetus will first meet 

deficiencies by usinjg the mother's nutrient resources 
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Alcohol and Birth Defects 



There /s very strong evider)ce thdt con- 
sumptior) of alcohol by pregnant 
women can cause^birth defects m their 
offspring Scientists now are seeking 
answers to such questions as how 
much alcohol is it safe to drink and at 
what point in pregnancy is the risk 
greatest In the meantime, the National 
Institute on Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism has- warned that there is a 
definite risk to the fetus if a pregnant 
woman dnnic^ three ounces or morp of 
alcohol a day 

by Fritz P Wtttt 

The nr\ore a pregnant woman drinks, 
the greater her risk of giving birth to an 
abnormal baby, say the Nations top 
experts on alcohol and health 

Thousands of malformed and mental- 
ly defective babies, these experts say. 
are born yearly in the United States 
because their mothers drink too much 
alcohol during pregnancy. And. they 
suspect, thousands of other youngsters 
faqe learning and behavioral problems 
in childhood and youth because of brain 
dysfunction resulting from heavy drinl;- 
ing by their mothers during pregnancy 

The malady, suspected for centuries, 
was discovered and given a name— 
the Fetai Alcohol Syndrome— within the 
past 10 years The symptoms shown by 
children suffering fetal alcohol syn- 
dro/ne may include slow growth before 
and after birth, small head, facial 
irregularities such as narrow eye slits, 
and a sunken nasal bridge, defective 
heart and other organs, malformed arms 
and legs, genital abnormalities, and 
mental retardation There are also 
behavioral problems, such as hyperac- 
tivity, extreme neryousness, and a poor 
attention span 

20/May 1978/FDA Consumer 



Although convinced that alcohol and 
birth defects are linked, scientists. have 
been unable to Pin down precisely the^ 
timing and degree of risk. Just how 
much beer. wine, or distilled spirits is.it 
safe to drink during pregnancy? At )/vhat 
point in pregnancy is the risk to the 
unborn child greatest? They can't 
answer these questions on the basis of 
present knowledge 

The answerf are being sought 
through intensive clinical research and 
animal testing, In the meantime, the. 
National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism (NIAAA) vyarns that there is 
a definite risk in drinking three ounces 
or more of alcohol* a day— that's six 
drinks or more Drinking one to three 
ounces of alcohol a day— two to six 
drinks — may be risky and caution is 
advised 

The risk of the full fetal alcohol syn- 
drome appears to start at three ounces 
of alcohol a day. but we are not certain 
that parts of the syndrome won't show 
up at consumption of from one to three 
ounces." says Dr, Ernest P Noble, direc- 
tor of the Institute, "Th^re i§ a possibility 
that symptoms short of the full syn- 
drome couid be caused by lesser ddses 
of aloohol on a regular basis, or b|y a 
Single high (iose during one nighlj or 
weekend of heavy drinking dunng ajcri- 
tical time in the development of the 
fetus" 

He points to recent statistical evi- 
dence that suggests alcohol consurjnp 
ti6n during pregnancy may be signifi- 
cant in the development of more suPtle 
ljut much more frequent abnormalipes 
of attention, behavior, and learrling 
called iTiinimal brain dysfunction. It is 
estimated that, minimal bram dysfunc- 
tion affects five to seven million 
youngsters of the schoolage population 
of the United States, There are indlca- 



tions that a substantiaLportion of those 
millions are affeoted because of the 
mother's consumption of alcohol during 
pregnancy. 

Because of the uncertainty about how 
much alcohol is dangerous during preg- 
nancy, the official notice or^th^e Subject 
issued by the NIAAA in June 1977 wa$ 
labeled a "caution" But Dr Noble says 
he personally would recommend that to 
be certain of their infants' safety women 
should stay ayvay from alcohol during 
pregnancy. That personal view is shared 
by Dr. Gerald L. Klerman. Administrator 
of the Alcohol. Drug. Abuse, and Mental 
Health Administration, 

Early this year Dr. Klerman told a 
Senate Subcommittee on Alcoholism 
and Drug Abuse that there may be criti- 
cal periods during pr^egnancy when a 
single episode of drinking may have as 
strong an effect as regular consumption 
of alcoholic beverages Consequently, 
he said, damage could be done during 
the first month of pregnancy, when 
' many women are not yet aware of their 
condition and the fetus is especially 
delicate 

Some researchers have observed that 
mothers'who drink an ounce or less of 
alcohol a day have a higher rate of 
stillbirths and their babies weigh less 
Two mixed dnnks each containing one 
ounce of whiskey (distilled spirits) 
equals about one ounc6 of alcohol, as 
do two five-ounce glasses of still (not 
fortified) wine Or two 12-ounce glasses 
of regular beer The alcohol content in 
distilled spints. such as whiskey.'can be 
determined by dividing the "proof" 
number on the label by half! One 
hundred proof whiskey, for example, is 
about 50 percent alcohol so two ounces 
of the whiskey contain about one ounce 
of alcohol 



Thousands of malformed andj^rentally 
^defective babies ^re born yearly in the 
United States becau§e#ieir mothers drink 
too much alcohol during pregnancy. 



The NIAAA estimates that one or 
more of the symptoms of fetal alcohol^ 
syndrome may be present \n more tharu 
5,000 babtes m the United States this 
year A conservative estimate is that the^ 
Syndrome affects one m every 2.000 
babies born each year Only two other 
birth defects that involve both mo^ntai 
and physical impairment occur more 
frequently They are Down s syndrome, 
which affec}s one baby tn 600, and 
spina bifida, which affects one m 1,000 
Down's Syndrome is a cause of 
mongoloidism and spina bifida is a 
malformation of the spine. 

Social drinking is traditrotial and 
Widespread in the United States so there 
is a great potential for aicphoi caused 
birth defects among the 48 million 
women of childbearing age (15-44) who 
Will giv^ birth to more than three^illion 
children in 1978. 

Although it now has a name, there iS 
riQthing new about the concern of 
society for the effect of alcohol on 
unborn children. \A/arnings about, 
alcohol consumption during preg*nancy, 
and even at conception, date back to 
ancient times. 

In ihe'Book of Judges (13:3-51 an 
angel visits the wife of Manoah to tell 
her that she will bear a child but warns. 
Now therefore beware, I pray thee, and 
drink no wine nor strong drinks . She 
later gave, birth to Samson, of great 
strength and long hair fame 

20/May t978/FDA Consumer 



tn a historical survey, Dr Henry L 
Rosett and researcher Rebecca H 
Warner of Boston University found that 
Carthage and Sparta had laws prohibit 
ing the use of alcohol by newly married 
couples to prevent conception during 
intoxication 

Jn the eighteenth ceritury the College 
of Physicians in England called gm a 
"cause of weak, feeble and distempered 
children" and asked Parliament to con 
trol the distilling trade. 

Throughout the 19th centifty there 
were reports of a high frequency of 
rriental retardation, stillbirths, and 
deaths among the children of alcoholics. 
In 1899r William SulLvan, physicianto a 
Liverpool prison, observed that several 
alcoholic women who had borne infants 
witH severe and often fatal complica- 
tions gave birth to healthy children 
when, because of imprisonrrient, they 
were forced to abstain from alcohol dur 
ing pregnaricy * 

In the United States the fetal alcohol 
syndrome was first noted in 1972 by 
scientists at the Universay of 
Washington in Seattle. They found a 
pattern of symptoms which led them to 
revrew clinical records of infants born to 
chronic alcoholic mothers. They found 
that 11 of the 12 children born to 
alcoholic women exhibited a distinct 
pattern of abnormalities A follow-up 
study of 12 offspring of alcoholic 
women found that all j)ut one .were m 
Ihe borderline or . retarded range of 
intelligence By the spnng of 1978,. 
hundreds of cases had been reported 
from medical centers tn the United 
States ^nd elsewhere. 



But scientists were troubled because 
many of the studie^ere retrospective; 
the syndrome being noted in newborn 
babies before the records of the drinking 
patterns of their mothers were investig- 
ated Scientists prefer thp evidence of 
prospective studies in which the pattern 
of drinking is noted first and detailed 
information on the outcome is obtained 
later Three such studies supported by 
the NIAAA are now under way In the 
United States. Only preliminary informa- 
tion IS no.w available, 'but some o1 the 
early data is highly significant. 

These findings confirm that babies 
born of women who consurrie between 
one and two ounces of absolute alcohol 
a day (two to four drinks) can show 
abnormalities of growth, congenital 
malformations, and behavioral charac- 
teristics associated with alcohol con- 
sumption during pregnancy. Ttje studies 
are looking for ariswers in such ^reas as 
the rate of fetal alcohol syndrome and 
Similar symptoms in human popula- 
tions, safe limits for alcohol consump- 
tion during pregnancy, the role of 
episodic versus continuous drinking in 
the development of the syndrome, the 
prospects of prevention efforts for preg- 
nant women ^nd women of childbearing 
age, and the possibility of using drugs 
to safeguard the fetus. 

Some other questions being asked 
and examined: 

What effect do different patterns of 
drinking hpve" on the fetus at various 
times during pregnancy? What about 
the effects of different kinds o.f alcoholic 
beverages' And their interaction with 
caffeine, smoking, and other drugs? Or 
the general nutritional status of the 
mother"? 

In addition to the data being gathered 
on dnnking mothers and their offspring; 
animal studies in which conditions can 
be controll6d are being stepped up. 
According to the NIAAA these studies 
already have shown that alcohol is the 
cause of a pattern of malfornrleitions. 

Fntz Witti IS a feelance writer. 
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Product Warning Labels Considered 

Labels warning of possible health consequences of alcohol consunrtption §iunng 
pregnancy may, be required on^some products containing alcohol, though perhfaps 
not all FDA will soon propose regulations requiring certain oral drugs arid foods 
which contairt alcohol to carry a caution label agatnS?" use ^during pregnancy For 
prescription drugs, this irfformation^will be contained injhe physician labeling, 
while for nonprescnption.or over-the-counter drugs, the Warning will be placed on 
the product label, for consumers 

In November 1977 FDA Commissioner Donald Kennedy asked the Bureau of 
Alcohol. Tobacco, and Firearms, (BATF) m the Treasury Department to, require s 
warning about fetal alcohol syndrome on alcoholic beverage labels. Said Commis- 
sioner Kennedy . ^ 

FDA IS very concerned about the clear evidence that excessiv.e alco^ consump- 
tion by pregnant women causes m some case?, birth defects in the children they 
bear This is a problem, not only for women who habitually Sbuse-^lcohol. but also . 
for those who consume alcohol m moderation but might occasionally imbibe more 
than two drinks a day " 

BATF asked for comments on the idea of warning labeling in a FEDERAL 
REGISTER notice January 16, 1978 By the fylarch 17'Comment deadline, the BureaJ 
had received some 3.000 responses whjch were described by ^ BATF spokeswoman, 
as overwhetmingly opposed to such labeling At that time, the Bureau was con- 
sidering whether to name a panel of eJ^ens to evaluate )he responses and recom- 
mend a course of action • 

Pending before the Senate Subcommittee on Alcoholism and Dr^jg Abuse iS a bill 
that would requir-e alcoholic beverages to carry a label saying Caution— Consiimpf- 
tion of alcoholic beverages may be hazardous to your health, may be habit-fprming. 
and may cause senous birth defects >when consumed during pregnanqy " 



T\xe amh^gl||Bn these studies are not 
given massive doses of aJochol 
Although animals can m^bolize or 
'burn up alcohol faster than humans, 
they must not be given an overdose 
because they, just as humans, will die if, 
given too much There always are reser- 
vations in applying the findings of 
animal studies to humans, but certain 
biological and chemical facts cannot be 
discounted 

For ej(^ample. alcohol passes easily 
through membranes, in humaris and 
animals Therefore., alcohol consumed 
by a pregnant woman flows through her 
blood system to the placenta and then 
to the unborn child 

The alcohol 'Courses through the 
bloodstream of the ur>born child in the 
same concentration as in its mother s If 
the mother is drunk, so is the baby The 



problem for the fetus is complicated 
because its liver, the. key organ for 
removing alcohol from the blood is not 
fully'-devetoped . 

The atjult liver can metabolize (con- 
vert or eliminate) about a half ounce to 
an ounce of alcohol in an hour If rnore is 
consumed within the hour, the Iiv^r pro- 
cejssing function becomes "ovj^rloaded" 
and the excess alcohol continjues to cir- 
culate in the system, causing a rise in 
blood alcohol- content \ 

Because the uodevelopfed Jiver of the 
fetus works slowly, most of the alcohol 
thai has reached it will be lost eventual- 
ly by diffusion back across the placenta 
in a return to the mother's system But 
that can t occur until the mother's blood 
alcohol goes down. Therefore, the fetus 
holds" the-,alcohol until the confcentra- 
tion in its mother decreases 



' Fortunately, prevention of fetal 
alcohol syndrome, unjike Down's syn- 
drome and certain other birth defects, 
requires ao medical or scientific 
breakthroughs The surest preventive, of 
course, is for a woman who is pregnant 
V to av6id alcohol completely Short of 
that, following the guideline of no mOre 
than two (prinks per^^day and generally 
keepmg aware of drinking patterns dur- 
• ing pregnancy can help a mother .to 
avoid potential harm to her unborn 
child . * _ 

For women who have a serious drink- 
ing problem, timely assistaOjCe from 
health professionals can be effectiv^e. 
. according* to Dr Bosett of Boston 
University He reports that in a survey of 
*all patients registered at the Boston City 
■ Hospital Prenatal Clinic, nine percent 
reported heavy drinking He .defined 
"heavy" 6S five to six drinks on some 
bccasions and a minimum of 1 1/2 
drinks a day when monthly consump- 
,tion ts divided by 30 

Within a group 'of 42 of the clinic 
patients who said they drank heavily, 15 
were alft^to abstain or reduce alcohol 
intake t^efore the last three months of 
pregnancy Rosett found that infants 
born to those 15 had fewer abnor- 
rnalities than 27 infants whose nnipthers 
had continued heavy dnhking 

Additional clinical* experience sup- 
ported the initial observation tha^ 
"reduction of alcohol use dunng preg- 
nancy benefits the baby,'.' Rosett said 

Dr h/qble has placed the fetal alcohol 
syndrome high on the list of research 
priorities at the National Institute, which 
IS committed to "aggressively seek out 
§nd,-study all aspects of life that may be 
adversely affected by alcohol." 

Until the answers are in on the key 
questions of exactly hovv much or when 
alcohol IS safe to drink during pregnan- 
cy, medical authonties agree that it is 
Wise to be cautious. 

Fntz Witt/ is a freelance writer 
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PERSONALIZED WEIGHT CONTROL 
or 

A NEW YOU FOR THE NEW YEAR 




Art January 
English ^ Jt 

Math . • ^ 

Social Studies 

* 



Objective: 'The Student will learn how to lose or 
, gain weight by controlling the number 
of calories he consumes. 

To The Teacher: . ; 

A simple-equation can be written for tiow to gain and lose, weight. 
Energy in (Food),= Energy Used (Activity & Maintenance) + Storage (Fat ) 

' Now that the holidays 3re over, let's start the new year out with 
a resolution to achieve our ideal weight, not only for the sake of 
good looks, but also better health. 

No single food is fattening and no single food is weight-reducing . 

Calories count no matter what the food is. Food supplies energy 
to the body. "Energy is measured in calories^. When we consume more 
calories^than we expend, the excess calories are stored as body fat, 

^ When we^use more calories than the body requires far maintenance 
and acti\>ity, weight .is lost, ' . / ' 

A calorie is the amount of heat required to raise the temperature 

I of 1 kilogram of waier (about I quart) 1 degree centigrade. A ^ 
calorie is not a nutrient. It is the measurement used to determine ' 
the energy value of nutrients. The substances in 'food that contain 
" calories are carbohydrate » protein, and fat. Equal amounts of 
carbohydrate and protein supply an equal amount of calories. Fat 
provides a little more than twice the calories that carbohydrates 
and protein do, (Fats supply 9 calories per gram; carbohydrates . ' 
and protein supply 4 calories per gram). They supply you with 
nutrients other than calories too, A nutrient tsa substance that is 
necessary for the functioning of the human body, .Nutrients are 
used by the body in three ways: to provide growth and repair; 
to furnish energy and heat; and to regulate bodily processes, 

♦\ 

Nutrient Density is the ratio of a Specific ni/$rient in a given 
amount of food the total calories-. In other words, "How many 
calories do I consume to get this many nutrients?" 



Example: 1 medium baked potato = 98 calories, 2 g. protein, 23 g. 
carbohydrates and 1 g. fat* 

15 potato chips = 162 calories, 2 g. protein, 15 g. 
' • carbohydrates, and 11 g. fat. - 
The baked potato has a much greater rtutrient density than the potato 
chips. Thus, by choosing wisely, we'^can eat more nutritious foods - 
and cut our calorie intake at the same time^. 'V 



Activities : 



1. "Count Your Facts Before You Count Your Calories" (HELP §l) 

2. How Much Do We Pay for Empty Calories?' (HELP #2) y 

i 

3. Have the students keep a record of their food intake for a v^eek 
to see how many calories they consume daily. Appendix 1. (Eachtjy 
student will need two sheets). 

* 

4. After one week, have the students go over their record and make. 
suggestions for changes that would enable them to achieve their 

* ideal weight and/or improve the nutritive quality of their diet. 

5. Refeni^jng to the Table of Nutritive Values in Cormion Portions of 
' Food fn the back of this book, students will show how a typical 

uncontrolled diet can be trimmed of many calories that add excess 
body weight. 

Example: • 



Breakfidst 



'From 

,1/2 glass (4 ozO orange juice 

1 scrambled egg 

2 slices bacon 
' 2 slices white bread 



. 2 pats- butter 

2 c* coffee each with sugar 
>^ (2 lumps) % crfeam (2tbsp) 

Total Calories 




To 
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/2 glass (4 oz.) orange j'uice 50 

boiled egp 78 ' 

slice bacon 50 

2 slices whole wheat bread ' 120 
(60 ca1 ./slice) 

Lo-cal Margarine 34 
(2>at @ 17 cal/pat) 

2 9. coffee, with no calorie ^2^ 
sweetener & non-dairy cream 

11 cal. per tbsp. ^ 

" '"Total Calories 35.4 



ERIC ' 



-Jt) 



Have^ the 'students take a typ-iqal meal, and then shoW how calories, 
can bfe trinp^d* R^membSr that substituting one food for another ^ 
^only, works if you 'watch the size Of .the portions. ^^Second help- 
ings deffeat -the whole purpose. • ; . ' * 

^- , Ha^e students write "Dear Abby" Tetters with their cQiicerns about, 

weight. Have pairs, of sttfdents trade letters, and res[)ond with 

ways to cope. .-Hate 'three- pairs form a group and discuss probleros 
and'Strlution. ' . • * ^ 



1. Form five groups. ^Have ecicti\group cese^rcTi American attitudes - 

*and pre-occupations 'wtth weight.* ^Jigiva thepi bring magazirre and 
' newspaper articles and ads dealing^Kith the weight problems of v 

Americans: . - ^ 'r \ - * . 

a. • high calorie and low nutrient;* density /o,Qds and notp the 
. people in them. . • . . * % * . 

b^ -reducing device ads 
^ ipge of beauty in ads * * . C.' ■ *! • , 

d^ popular diets:. / ^ . ' ' - 

'Djscuss: What' is .beautiful? >;hat body .sizes and shapes, hav« . 

beeh used "^y artists' throughout history to r'epresent beauty.? 

(Use Art Htstofy books or survey the collection, alt your .local * 
- , arti, museumh Who appears- to set the standarjls ift the past and- 

present? How are vgmqi portrayed in art, ads and fads? How ^ 
^ are men portrayed? ' » • ■ ^ « - *' 

-J ' V . ' • • . • ■ 

* » • / ' » . • 



.SOURCES:/ 



••Katz, Deborah ^^nd gooflwln, Mary.\ Food-: l^ere Kutr'1tion> Politics 
^ and Culfure Meet . - Center for Science in .the^^ubjic- Interest ^ Washingto 
^D.C^ 1976^ r : ' ^ H / * ' ' * ; * 

.Nutrition CurrfculW developed by €af field *Schdo1 District. No/ REr2. 
fast,C6ntrff1 ms.. ■ ^ • \ 

HaimjUon'\ Eva Mary and iiftitney; Eleahar.' Nutrition:' Concepts "^and i • 
Contrt»verS;jies > , We?t ft[b;k^^ng^Compemy, -St. Paul, Minnesota 5Mte5 



.CdUNT'YOUR FACTS BEFORE YOU COUNT YOUR CALORIE^ 



1. Toasting reduces tlCca1on'€s ,in t)rea'd. 

2. 'One can eat and .drink whatever he pleases if a 
vitaitmj and mineral catJ^ule is , taken each day 
assure a. suppl;^ of essential nutrients. - 

3. It's natyral^ to |et fatter as you'^et older. _ 

4. In order to lose weight one shoulji eliminate 
carbohydrates "from the diet.- . , *' 



„ True 
u — — 



5^. Food/eaten 
cause wel^ 
' earten 'for^breakfast 



:n before you go to jjed (s more'-^ikely to \ 
ght gain'-than if thV same food were- 



6;\£JaTories ir\ snacks need not be 'counted', only 
^ calorics. in meals. 

^' ' * ' ^ . ' 

7. Because j.t is a high protein^ food, meat does not 

cause' weight gain. , . * 

8. In order t<? ^, low-calorie, the ingredients iji a 
recipe have^w be changed drastically.^ 

9. ;it mak^s-n& difference" whether a pers'on eats f^st 

or slow. ' V 

10. It is betl^'^to lose weight as rapidly as'pos- 
■ sible whateW red.ucipg diet one'- follows.. 

11. Fat^shgulcJ be eliminated in a reducing diet. 

12. .Overweight is usually a glandular problem. 

13. E^cerpise increases the app.6t|.itej^ ' • ^ r 

14. One should drink. less water while dieting. 

15. Meal-skipping helps reducing. 

'l^ A, diet "pill" is ^n e^asTer way of losing* weight .; 
than dieting. • ^ . *, ^ 

17. One should expect' to feel weaH and 'fatigued , ^. 
during weight reducing-. • . • _ 



HELP #1-A 



COUNT YOUR FACTS BEFORE YOU COUNT YOUR CALORIES ANSWER SHEET ' 

filii- Burning the bread does not burn away the calories. 

Z. False. This is a basrc fallacy in fad dieting. A well-balanced diet of 
protein, carbohydrate and'fat, along with vitamins and minerals, is 
essential to heajthy nutritioa whether or not one is dieting. 

^' fill?.- One may get the Impression that it is natural because so many 

people grow fatter as they get older. Metabolism and physical activity often 
decrease faster than the appetite. Fat begins to accumulate asi a person 
takes in more food day after day than his body uses. This Is a common 
occurrance, but is undesirable. 

^' ^a^se. Carbohydrates are necessary foY providing jfieeded, energy to 
cerry out daily activities. It is unlikely that a diet eliminating 
, carbohydrates can provide for a long term weight reduction program or a 
life-time Change in eating habits. • ' 

5- 'Eilil- "fhe energy requirements of the body must be met whether awake 
. or asleep. Food eaten at bedtime will not put on weight if the calories 
supplied .do not exceed the daily caloric requirements for the given body 

• weight. 

' . * ' 

^•*^ ^3l5'e . All calories countl ^Shacks m^t be considered along with other 
fniaT?.. * • ^ * 

false. Any excess in* the calories above our body requirements, regard- 
les^^ of* the food source, result in storage fat deposited in tht body'. 

8. ' False. ,*A11 ingredients should be considered wh^n deterinining the caloric > 

vaTue of a dish. High -calorie recipes can be reduced In calories b}; 
substituting low calorie ingredients without altering the sa'tisfying quality. 

9. False? ilos^yoverweight 'people eat too fast. They consume large amounts of 
food without even realizing It. One should always eat slowly end chew food 
well. This gives the blood sugar regulatory mechanisms of the body a^ance 
to act on our appetite-regulating centers. This reduces appetite and hunger 
during the meal and'allows us to be satisfied with less food'. 

TO. False* Wfien weight* Is lost rapidly, it almost always is ^i^oss of wat^r 
from the tissues, and not stored*fat. This is not a permanent loss and i^ 
rapidly refgalned when normal eating habits are resumed. The desired loss 
of weight by a moderately overweight peVSon Is five to eight pounds per month. 

• fiTse.. Some' fat is necessary, both for Its nutrient value as well as for v 
Its s*atiety ^alue 1n^ preventing hunger. .* ^ 

12. False; In only ^ very small perceatage of the^obese population 1s 
overweight due to metabolic or glandulaf- dIsbrSers and -the^se chn often 
be corrected medlcaljy. In most c^i^es fat apcumuiates because the f9od 
Intake Is gr*eater than^Jtixe^energy expenditure. ^ 

T3. False. .Regular moderate exercise serves to rpgulate body weight. It 
does not tncretfse rth'e appfetlte. Exercise 1s an excellent way to use up 
calories atld keep the body physically fit. 

False. Water Intake dloes pot interfere with the loss of fat while dieting. 
' An average pf six glassed of water should be Included in thfe dally diet. v 

15. False. Skipping meals is not a good way to reduce.. It usually results In . 
overeating. Wh^n the daily food Intake Is divided Into small portions 

' and eaten at. Intervals*. continued weight loss Is more llJcely to occur. 

16. False. No pIlT can take the place of dieting. They merely suppress the 
appetite while you are Teaming to adjust to eating less. Faulty eating 
h$ibits m'u$t be corrected In Order to achieve a permanent weight loss. Do 
not use 'any dieting drug unless ft 1$ prescribed by your physician for you. 

17..' False. A very rap14 loss of weight as In a "crash" diet, will often cause 
Weakness. However, ^ moderate rate .of weight loss on a well-balanced, but,. 
loVcalor^e^ 'rflet will not cause weakness or fatlque.' 
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How Much Do We Pay for Empty Calories? 

OBJECTIVE: To calculate the portions of the personal and family budget spent on foods 
with nutritive value, and on empty calorfe foods. 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION: Burros, Marian; "The Real Cost of Convenience Cooking,*^ 
FFPNFP. - • 

> 

PROCEDURE; 

1. Have students determine whether the family makes a sound investment in food. 
/ (Food is one of the major investments a family or an individual makes.) The stu- 
dent could volunteer to purchase the food for the family or check off the ipod and 
prices when the groceries are brought home. (Be sure to add extra items pur- 
chased during the week.) ^ 

COST OR ESTIMATED VALUE OF GROCERIES FOR MY FAMILY FOR ONE WEEK 

* ^j[3 Vegetables and Juices $ • 

Fruit and Juices ^ 

Milk, Cheese, Yogurt 
Protein Foo(^ 



■r 



Bread and, Cereal 

c 

- other Staple Items 



Sweets, Cookies, Candy 
Cake, Pastries- 
Presweetened Cereal 
Soft Drinka 

Other Empty Calorie Foods 



TOTAL 



2. Processed foods are an expensive addition to the family's food btlU Osculate the 
poltion of your family's food budget sppnt on relatively unprocessed basics, .imd^the 
portion on highly processed items. (TV dinners^ fancy frozen vegetables, cas- 
serole kits— such as Tuna Helper) 

3. DISCUSS: What major factors influenced the purchase of good food? What major 
factors influenced the purchase of poor food? flow much money is spent on nutri- 
tious foods? How much on empty calorie foods? • , ^ 

4. Have students keep 'track of their own food purch^^es for a week* Calculate the 
portion spent Oft nutritious, wholesome foods and the portion spent 05 empty caid- 
ricfs. ' Add up class tot^s. * ^ ^ , 

5. Hstve'students prepame bar graphs of abovfi information. 

Reprinted from Food:. MtrerS. Nutrition Politics and Culturjs Meet . 

which is available from the CenteV for Science- in the Public 

Interest, P.O. Box 7226, .Was^iington, DjC. 20044, for $4.50.' ' ■ " • 

74 , " > ■' ' ^ ' .: ' 
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1 ^ HAVE A GOOD HEART,-, 

1 - or 

1 KEEP THE BEAT GOINQ 

1 * 

1 1 •* ^ ■ 






> 




1 'English f A PohK^nav^w 
1 Science ^ \\ x 






f Objective: To examine the oatterns of dipt-rpiatpH Hicoaco in c^nHon^-'c 
1 families/ 

I i\j cvaiuauc puuciiuiai iibK OT neart Qisease) to Identify now ■ 
1 persons can reduce the risk of coronary heart disease. 






1 To The Teacher: > ' ' 






L In general, pribr to the 20th Century , infq.ctious diseases caused 

many premature deaths; today, degenerative diseases are the mainr rau^P ^ 

1 Oi death. This. Ips^nn will hpln chnw -hho c-hnrion-*-^ h/Mi aa^*- ^-^^ -^^£'^^4. 
u iNi^ ic^duir will biiow trie suuaents now diet can^atfect 

the life-span of an individual. Discuss the Nutrition and Diet-Related 

Disease sheet (HELP #1) and "Wav Tn A Man*Q Hoapf' (unv mo\ 

wvi^^. ^11^^ I, yiii-i_r nij aiiu wajr lu rt ridii 5 nearu \ntLr ftc) ano give 

each student a copy. 

1 1 ^ 


/ 




. Activities: * 




1 


t * 

1.^ Ask the students to chart their family .trees, indicating^each family 
member as far bBck as information i^ avai1;)hip iicf fho namo Ha-h^ 
of birth, date of death and caus^ of death. Place an asterisk by • 
diet-related" disease. Are pattejjns evident? What are' possible. 
environmental or npnptir r';iricoc? 


f ■ 




2. Have each student calculate the 'life span of each family member,- and 
transfer tne Information to a time line ' * 






> 

Example: ^ : — H^^^^ZZ^^Z ^ ' ~« 

i8i>0 1875 1900 ^ - ldJ>5 • l950 ' 1975 * 




• ( 1 
« , J 


,6. Based on individual data, have students compile. a summary chart for 
'the class. Determine ma^or causes of death, and average life span ' 
for each 25 year penod. - * 




« 1 

1 


■ " ' ■ ■ 7 . 

" Lauses of Deatp 
Birth Date , >, .0 Majdr Causes Average Aqe 






1800 • . , ~ . . 

< > . • 


• 


♦ 1 


.-o'/ '1825 ./ • ■ .. ' V \ • 
' 1050 


f 




■ etc.^ 

^ S ' 
/ . ' 1 • " . 

^ ' . * ' . * f 




m' . •■ : '^-r' .... ■ 









4. Divide the class into groups .of 4-6. Discuss both, personal and class 
findings: , . 

a. Average age of death o^ majles and feniales ■ . 
■ •• b. Major causes of death in each 25 year. period 

c. What factors have changed' from the earliest date to the present 
d; Has the average age of family members increased or decreased over ^ 
the years? Why? 

e. How many relatives died of diet-related disease before 1945 or 1950 
and since- 1945 or 1950?* 

5. Have class list the major causes of heart disease,, cb(mpose a "contri- 
buting Factor" chart such as the following: \ 

, . . . , . . )^ . . 

Contributing Factor ' tiother Father' Me ■ How She/HeAI Can Change 



Heredity v ' ^ . 

Overweight • - , - % 

Hypertensiori • . 

Diet High in ^ ' , . 

Saturated Fats . * ^ ' ^ ' ^ . 

i)iet High in , . , - . ^ 

Cholesterol " , 

.lack of Exercise ' ^ ' [ 

Diabetes. 

Cigarette Smoking 

*• ' ' ✓ ' 

Family History of . • • ' ^ 

yeart Attacks in. ^ " • ' . 

Middle Age ' . ~ 

In class, have students for^i, small groups and discuss how their' parents 
could alter diet and life-style to decrease risk of heart disease. 
Which dhanges are moit difficult? .Why? Wl;at habits can students be 
developing to lower risk" of heart disease. 
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Sources; 
* 



*Kat2, Deborah and Goodwin, Mary.- Food: -flhere Nutrition. Politics and 
Culture Meet . Center for. Science in the Public Interest, Washington, D.C. 
1976. ' • ' '/^ " • ' ' 

''Way To A Man's Hetirt/. American Heart Association. 
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Nutritional and-Diet Related Disease 

* - « 

In 1 972 George Br i^yb. Profes^u^of Nutrition at the University oi California (Berkeley), m a statement before the U.S. Senate 
Select Ct-mmittee un NutrUiun and Hunman Needs, estimated that malnutrition and food abuse account for about $30 biliion a 
year, or about»30% of health care costs m America Malnutrition can result from eatmg either too few or too many nutrjents. 
Today many Americans are suffering the consequences of overeating The following are some of the diseases associated with 
poor diets • 



DISEASE 



MAJ6r DIETARY * 
CONTRIBUTING FACTORS 



PREVENTIVE DIgJARY 
MEASURES ^ . 



Coronary heart 
disease ' 



•dietary cholesterol 
'saturated fat 
'excessive calories 



'carefully cor^trdlled caloric ' 
intake 

•dietary fat intake.limited to 

30-35% of calories 
•decreased amount of saturated 

fat - 

•strict limitation of • 
cholesterol 



High blood pressure 
(Hypertension) 



Diabetes mellitus 



Obesity 



•excessiN^e calories/ 

obesity 
•excessive dietary salt 

•excessive calories/ 

obesity 
•excessive sugar 

consumption ' . 

•excessive calories and 
lack of physical 
activity (with resuM 
thaf caloric intake 
exceeds expenditures) 



•carefully controlled caloric 

intake 
•reduced salt intake 

. •carefully controlled caloric . 
-intake 

•avoidarrce of refined sugar 



•carefully corltrolled caloric* 
intake 



Dental canes 



excessive sugar 

consumption 
•consumption of forms 

of foods high in sugar 

thatstrck to the 

teeth 



•avoidance of highly refined 

sugar ^ 
•increased fruit, vegetable, 

and legume consumption 



Cirrhosis* 
of tVie'liver 



•excessive use of 
alcohol 



•avoidance or reduction to 
small amounts of alcohol 
intake 



Cancer ofthe colon 



Constipation 
Diverticulosis of 
the colon 



•high-fat and low-fiber 
diets 



•inadequate intake of 
fiber 



•dietary fat intake limited 
to 30-35% of calories 

•incre^ed intake of whole 
' grairi (or bran), rawjai^i . • 
and vegetables 



?a^jr 



'increase jntake of whole 
bran, raw fruit and 
vegetables 



Nutritional anemia 



•|i;:jadequate intake of 
dietary iron, folic • 
acid. orB-12 (Vitamin 
B- 12 intake apt to be 
lovvonly in strict 

• vegetariahs) 



•adequate intake of iron, 
vitamin B'-12. and folic 
apid) 



Reprinted ffum Food Where Nutntjon Politics and Culture Meet ^h\^h is available from the Center for Science m the Public 
Interest. P 9 Box 7226. Washington. D C 20044,.f9r $4.50, <^ . 
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HELP #2 



WAY TO A MAirS HEART 



To help you follow o for-conrrolled, 
low cholesterol dier here is some 
informonon about cholesterol ond 
different rypes of fat in foods 



CHOLESTEROL is a waxy material used in many of 
the body's chemical processes. Everyone requires 
it in correct amounts for good health, but too 
much cholesterol in the circulation encourages the 
development of heart and blood vessel diseases. 

We get cholesterol in two ways: It is manufac- 
tured by the body from all foods; and we get it 
directly from foods of animal origin. 

Egg yolks dnd organ meats are very high in cho- 
lesterol, and shrimp is n^oderately high in this 
substance. These foods are restricted in this diet 
There is no cholesterol in foods of plant origin 
such as fruit, vegetables, grains, cereals, and nuts, 
and these foods are recommrended 

SATURATED FATS tend to raise the level 6f choles- 
terol in the blood and are therefore restricted in 
this diet. These are fats that harden at room tem- 
perature, and they are found in most animal prod- 
ucts and some hydrogeniated vegetable products: 
Saturated animal fats are found in beef, larrib, 
pork, and ham; in butter, cream, and whole milk; 
and in cheeses made from cream and whole milk. 
. Saturated vcgetable*fats are ^ound in many solid 
and hydrogenated shortenings; and in coconut oil, 
cocoa butter, and palm oil (used in commercijilly 
prepared cookies, pie fillings, and non-dairy milk 
and cream substitutes). 

POL^NSATURATED FATS, which are recotn- 
mended in this meal plan, are usually li(^uid oils 
of vegetable origin. Oils such as corn, cottonseed,, 
salft^ei', sesame seed,, joybean, and sunflower 
seec^ are high in polyunsaturated fat. They tend 
to lower the level of cholesterol in the blood by 
helping the body to eliminate excess, newly- 
formed cholesterol. . ' * ' 

Olive oil and peariut oil are also vegetable, 
products, but they are low in polyunsaturated fats. 
You might want to use them for flavor occasion- 
ally, but they do not take the place of polyunsatu- . 
rated vegetable oils. Your daily intake of salad 
dressings, cooking fats, and margarines should 
emphasize the recommended polyunsaturated 
veR^table omfor their chole<;teroUlowf»ri,nc effort 



TOTAL FAT is low in chicken, turkey, fish, and 
lean veal, and they are recommended. 

HYDROGENATION changes liquid fats to solid fats. 
Completely hydrogenated (hardened) oils resem- 
ble saturated fats and should be avoTtfed or used in 
moderation, but most margarines and shortenings 
containing partially hydrogenated oils also con- 
tain acceptable amounts af polyunsaturates. 



Questions ond onswers 
about rhis diet 



HOW IS THE HEART AFFECTED 8Y EXCESSIVE 
CHOLESTEROL AND FAT IN THE. DIET? 

A certain amount of cholesterol must always be 
present m our systems to maintain life and health; 
but when we eat too many foods rich in choles- 
terol and saturated fats, surplus cholesterol enters, 
the bloodstream, and contributes to the buildup 
of atherosclerosis. 

In atherosclerosis, cholesterol deposits become 
embedded in the lining of the artery walls. These 
deposits accumulate oyer many years, narrowing, 
roughening, and scarring the channel through 
which the blood'flows. Eventually an artery may 
cl^se off completely, pither because the deposits 
have grown together, or because a blood clot 
plugs up the narrowed passageway. 

Wherever an artery is completely closed, there 
is damage to the part of the body that depends on 
the blocked artery for some of its blood supply. 
If the blockage occurs in a major artery serving the 
heart muscle (coronary artery) the result U a heart 
altack. 

WHO GETS ATHEROSfclEROSIS? AT WHAT ACE 
1$ IT MOST LIKELY TO C^SC TROUBLE? 

Atherosclerosis begins to develop early in life.^lt 
is commor\ly found in the Arteries of young men in 
their twenties and \M teens. Most.,people ha^ve it 
•in a mild forrn/ however, and live to an old age 
without trou^fesome symptoms. In others the dis- 
ease progresses rapidly, and they are likely to have 
heart attacks in the prirpe of life. 

It is not fully understood why some people are 
more=»susceptible than Others to the serious results 
of aOierosclerOsis, but scientists have idehtified^ 
' some of the factors that .increase the T>lsks: high 
^ levels ,of cholesterol in the blood;* overweight; 
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cgarette smoking, lack of exercise, high blood 
pressure; diabetes; arid family inheritance of a 
tendency to heart disease. 

There is much encouraging evidence that/nost 
peopl^— including those who inherit a tendency 
to heart disease — can substantially reduce their 
risk of having a heart attack if they fellow a diet to 
control blood cholesterof levels; avoid cigarette 
smoking,, mam tain a normal weight; exercise reg- 
ularly; and get medical treatment if they have high 
blood pressure or diabetes. 

A fat-controlled, low cholesterol diet is the sub- 
ject of. this leaflet. For information about addi- 
tional ways to reduce the risk of heart attack, ask 
your Heart Association 

WHAT IS INVOLVED IN FOLLOWING THIS DIET? 
MUST r MAKE DRASTIC CHANGES, AND tUT 
OUT ALL CHOLESTEROL AND SATURATED FAT? 

The plan m this leaflet calls for moderate, not 
drastic changes m your diet. It is not advisable or 
even possible to eliryiinate saturated fats and cho- 
lesterol completely, for they appear to some extent 
rn many essential foods. ^ 

There are four goals to keep in mind in fol- 
• lowing this plan: 

• To meet your d-gly need for protein, vita- 
mins, mine;als,and other nutrients. 

* To control calories and maint«|in a desir- 
able weight. V - 

* To avoid eating excessive amounts of 
food. containing saturated fat and choles- • 
terol, by jowering yoyr total intake of 
such foods. 

• To, eat less tot^l fat and to s^ubstitute 
margarine and polyunsaturated fats wher- 

^ ever possible. 

You may have to change some of your long- 
-standing ea!ing habits, but you won't have to give 
up alt of yptJr favorite dishes. This is what will be 

involved: 

> To control your intake of chol^terol-rich 
foods: 

* Eat no more than three egg yolks a. week, 
including eggs used in cooking. 

• Limit your use of shrimp and organ meats: 



SOURCE: 
American Heart Association 



To control the amount and type of fat you 
eat: 

• Use fish, chicken, turkey, and veal in 
most of your m^at meals for the week; 
use moderate*sized portions of beef, _ 
lamb, pork, and ham. less frequently. ^ 

, Choose lean cuts qf meat, trim visibfc fat, 
and discard the fat that codks out of the 
•meat, . 

r 

• Avoid deep fat frying; use oooking ' 
methods that help to remove fat— ^baking, 
boiling, broiling; roasting, stewing*. - 

* * 

• Restrict your use of fatty "lunihcon" and 
''variety'' meats like sausages and salami. 

* Instead of butter and other cooking fats 
that are solid or completely hydrogenated, 

' use liquid vegetable oils and margarines 
that are rich in polyunsaturated fats* 

* Instead of whole milk and cheeses made 
from \vhole milk and cream, use skimmed 
milk and skimmed milk cheeses. 

Ask your Heart Association for the companion 
piece to this diet leaflet-RECIPES FOR FAT-CON- 
TROLLED, LOW CHOLESTEROL MEALS (50-020-8). 

WHO SHOULD FOLLOW THIS MEAL PLAN? 

This plan is mainly for adults from their twenties 
. on who have a family h(story of heart disease, or 
who may have increased their risks through a regu- 
lar diet high in saturated fat and cholesterol. 
Children and adolescents, especially.from suscep- 
tible families, can also benefit from this' meal plan ' 
by forming tastes ftfr food early in life that may 
protect them from he^t disease when they reach 
adulthood. ' 

TUb types of food recommended in this leaflet 
are suitable for most' people from childhobd 
through maturity. The amount of food specified 
in the food Jists, however,, are recommended^ 
mainly for the average aduljt, Nutritional needs 
'differ during growth- periods of infants, children, 
and adolescents, and during pregnancy and breast ' 
feeding; at these times, the amounts of food to 
be eaten «ihowl(i be recirfated bv a nhvsirian. 

/ 



THE LABEL .AMD THE. LAW 
or 

ARE YOU READING WHAT YOU EAT? 



Art 

Foreign Language 
Home Economics 
Math 

Social Studies 



Objective: The §.tuclent Mil learn how to read 
a fooriaB^T'for nutritional rnfor- 
mation; will understand the rela- - 
ship between food processing, 
energy consumption, nutritional 
•value* of food and resultant cost; 
'and will become^ familiar with some 
of the history of food labels, « 

To The Teacher: 



February 




Food labels have a great deal of information to offer. . 
Just as George Washington- "couldn't tell a lie," neither can 
a foo'd label. They- serve as one of our consumer protection guidesj. 
All consumers n^ed to know how to read them and -choose their diet 
aceopdingl'y. The suggested activities are designed to make- the 
studJeVit more aware of what he consumes. 



Activities: - « i 

K Pretest - Give the Quiz - "/Truth in Labeling"' (HELP #1) \ 

2. Read .and discuss with the class "A Guicle..t0 Food Labeling .(HELP f2) 
after they haVe completed t+ie pre*test. a ; 

3. 0>vide''the class Irtto small groups. Each group will identify onej 

• basic f%od that can. be purchased in a variety of forms ranging from 
' raw commodities to highly processed. For example, potatoes may b6 
purchased raw in th*^- produce department, or frozen in slices., frerjch 
fries, or frasfi brown, as dehydrated mashed potatoes, as potato 
chips, and as mashe4-and reconstituted chips. They should then • ■ 
'collect labels from these various pro^lucts (either copying at the ; 
store or bring the actual label to class), ((^r teacher could have, 
done this earlier.) 'Make a list of the major^Mrients in that i 
food and then calculate how, many calories they would consume to ■ • 
obtain 100%. of the U.S, RDA of these -nutrients from each product. 
Also calculate, the rost of a. serving of each an'd judge which sources 
are most economical from the standpoint of calories and cpst. 
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For example: On package 

No. of servings in container 



No. 0f calories in each swerving 



No of gms. of prjotein in each serving 



Number of (or types of) other nutrieqts 



Cost. 



Wt.'o^in ounces 



'Cost per serving 
Additi\res^^J>sted: 



4. Do the following calculations: 



No. of serv. -Calories per * 'Total 'Calories 
. . Servings / ,.In Box 



No. of serv/ Gms of pro- 
tein/ set^v, 
. (or other- nu- 
* ^- tne^ 



Total Protein in 

i^ box (or other 
. -nLjtriejit) 



f CI 

Cost 



1* 



Cos;twei>-*gi^m''of 'pptein ior; .other nutrient) 
* carbohydrates, vitamins,-:minerafls» fit^ 



'totaV protein . * e.g* ci 
' (or otheV nutn|ent) 

In relatlori to above calculations, dtscuss the following: 

Ddes processing (and* the use of energy resources )^ generally : 

-vm^:reas6, decr^$e, q'r keep tfre SBme, the nutritior^l value of food? 

* V * • * * 

--increase or decrease the caloric value? • 
--inoKease or decrease \the cost?^ 

/ ■•■ « • 



(For items not packaged, students should consult the list in the back 
of this book - Nujritive Values in Common Portions of Food or a 
• textbook on food. 

5. Design a label for a food of your choice, giving all necessary infor- 
mation, plus any other you feel desirable on a label. (See "A 
Guide To Food Labeling" (HELP #2.) Discuss what makes a container 
attractive to a potential buyer: shape, color, type of print, etc. 
Will your product be competing for adult consumption of for 
children? How will this affect the packaging? 

6. Try to obtain' foods packaged in another country. Compare their 
Jabel information to the U.S. labels. 

7. 'Plan a field trip 'to a local grocer*y store and us6 the Supermarket 
Scavenger' Hunt. (Or use as homework assignment.) (HELP #3) 

8. ' S-T-R-E-T-C-H Your Imagination! There will soon be a new industry in 

your community that will* manufacture boxes for a new cereal. They ^ 
are promoting a local contest ^and ask citizens to design . a dereal 
container that will not only advertise the cereal, but your community 
as well. Design yotir entry with a name for the cereal, the container^ 
the label with all necessary information and appropriate pictures 
or drawings if desired. ' ^ . 



SOURCES: . 

This jnaterial borrowed from the Energy, Food and You curriculum 
guide, a program of the Washington State Offices of Environmental 
Education (N.W.. Section) and Health Education 

i- 

Nutrition Labeling . Developed by Nancy Glaim, East Central Board 
of Cooperative Services. » 

Nutrition Unit developed by Limon School District RE-4J. 

- '. 



HELP #1 

TRUTH IN LABELING ' v 



Place a T in front of the statements that ^re true and an F in front of the statements 
that 'are false. ' 

t 

Nutrition labeling makes /jutrition information available to everyone'who wants 

to use it. ' • . 
^The USRDA is J\sted in cupfuls. , * 

' ' The nutrition label shows percentages of the USRDA. 

_ The nutritioa information panel-tells how many Servings or portions are ih the. 
' / container, ^ ^ ^ . ^ , . . 
^The nutrition label lists the types of fats that ar^ good for you. ' 

C alories per 'serving *must be sfiown on the nutrition ^information labe^. 



Nutrition labeling is required, on all fpods.^ 

^Nutrition^* label ing forces everyone to .eat ^hipgs that are good for them. 



Nutrition information can help you shop for more nutritioCis food antf^plan more 

nutritionally ba1aoced*mea1s for you and your family. 

The only foods not required to list all ingredients are standardized foods. 



Jhe grade of the product must appear on the label. 
TheiUSRDAos the same for aVl individuals. 



Hatching: \ . ^ • ' ^ ' • 

a«list of foods found to cause cancer. 



FOA 


a. 


Gras List 


b. 


^Enriched^ 


c. 


*__"^Fortif ie'd 


d. 


Imitation 


e. 


Additives, , ' 


f. 


USRDA 


- • g- 




i . 



,food gfenera-lOy-recongnized as safe, '* , . 
preservatives. • * 

Food and Drug Administration 
a product similar to an existing one. 

specific nutrients added to milk. ^ • * s . 

a list of amounts of 19 vitamins" and ihinerals suggested 
,for daily consamption. 

specific nutrients added to bread, flour, etc. 
Circle the foods which li^ve a standard of identity: . * 

sajad dressing , , . jam " . J " ' e^aporated'^mrlk y^^; 

cereal. ^ • . i asparagus . * pie filling ^ .^"^ ' 

instant pudding * candy spaghetti/ ' ' 

condensed 'soiip ' '/ ca'tsup bread , / A"^" 



\ 



HELP #1 A 



msm KEY 



True or False: • 



r 

F 
•T 
T 
F- 
T 
F 
F 
T 
T 
F 
F 




4i 



Matching: 



e 

c 



circle: 



^ r.,;';' Salad d?*es^ing , , ; 

evaporated myjc . , . - ; ' 
.-^'ctfridensed. soup 
' ' cat§up r ^ ; v 



ERIC- 



I 



Ttiis matendi bufruwed Uom the Energy, fooa ana You curncuium gu>de,.a program of the Washington State Offjces of Environmental 
Education (NW Sectiorfl and Health Education - 



io 



HELP #2 



A GUIDE TO FOOD LABELING 



PeOerai taw requires an tuoa laDei^ lu^&nuw ^ertairt »r»furmat«on The labeis musi be easily read and under5l*A)t>and rriusl riul Lunlam any false or misleading 
inforfnation , * 



W Information required on the lal>el 

The product name • ; 

The variety, style, and packaging 
medium 



Example 
Apricots « 

Apricoi halves, in heavy 
syrup 



Net content or net we»ght (This 

includes the packing medium such 

as water syrup etc ) 
t 

Name, place of business zip code of 
the manufacturer packer or 
distributor 



Net weight t5 oz 



DisKibuted by ' 
Thomas & Company 
1234 Cannery 'Lane 
Seattle. Wa 98773 



A list ot ingredients, m urder ui decreasing weiQhi unless a standard of identity has been estabUshed for that food If the ingredients listed are green beans, 
water sugar, sait the arrKiuni ut green beans mside weighs ihe must ul au the ingredients ArlJiLial loIois and flavorjS.^nd chemical preservative must be 
declared on the labeis ot an tood containing ihem. except butter, cheese, and ice cream If the colors or flflvors are arlifical. they must be designated as such 



NUT^ltfbN LABELS AND U.S. RDA 



ub RDA stands tor united States Recommended Daily Allowances These ar« the amounts of vttamms. minerals, and other nutrients from food ihai3 per 
son should eat every day lo,siay healthy ' ^ • , 



What ar« U.S. RDA's? 



uS RDA s are selected from tables ut^Recummended Dietary Aliuwances publtshecVby the Food and Nulrit»on Board of the National Academy of Sciences ^ 
National Research Council ' ' . . v ' • 

The g5 RDA s represen^the amounts ot nutrients needed every day by healthy people, p/us an excess of 30 to 50 percent to allow fdr .ndiv^dual venations 
Thus many adults need only two-thirds to three-fourths of the US RDA for several nutrients, and children only about half 

♦ 

The ub RUAs replace the Minimum Dauy Requirements iMDR s) which weie prevtously used on the labels of vitamm and mineral supplements, breakfast 
cereals, and some special ioods Unlike the allowances the MDR s represent the minimum amount needed to maintain health 

Act^jauy there are three u> RDA s The best Known. an€j|the one that wiU be used un nrKist nulutiun information panels and on most vjtamm mineral supple 
ments^ is for adults and children over 4 - -~=^ 

' *' ^ • * . 

The second one is tor intihts and children under 4 it will be used un baby foods and un vilamjn-mmeral supplements for infants dnd sthaW children The third 
IS for pregnant women/)r women who are nursing their babies 
b • ■ , . 

Nutrition Labeling' 

Nutrition labeling was developed by the Hx>d and Drug Admrnistiation it is vuluniary foremost foods However. »f a nutrient is added, even to replace those 
1051 in processing, ot it a nutntiunai ciaim is made for the food m the labeling ui m an advertisement, the product must have nulntiOn labeling. Example / 
enriched nce (food claims to be enriched) or low calorie "peaches (food has a nuiraionat clairuof being low in calorfes) 

At the top, the nutrition labeling panei is identified as NuTRlTION INFORMATION All nutrient information listed on^the panel is d/J the basis oia serving, 
Ihe labei tens the sue ot a serving and number ol servings m the cxiniamei immediately beiuw aie listed the numbei wf calories and the amounts Of protein. , 



carbohydrates, and fat in a Irving 
r 



The lower partoi the nutrition labei gives the percentages of the uS RDA uf piutem and seven vitamins and minerals in a serving otthe product Alabblmay 
say. for example Percentage of U6 Recommerrded Daily Allowances ^ ♦ ^ ^ , 



, (U.S. RDA) 



Protein 
Vitamin A 
yitamm g 
Thiarhine 



30 
^35 
10 



Ribofla:^ 
Niacin\ 
Calcium • 



Tron 



25 
2 



erJc, 



85 ,Q7 



This'means that one serving u( thai loud cuntams 30 percent it the U S Recommended Daiiy'Aliowance foi 300 protem. 35 percent of the U S RDA for 
vitamin A. 10 percent qf the US R^A'for vitamin C. and so on 

Some labeist^iii ust pthei viiamms and mmerais as wrfl as puiyjunsatuiated and satuiated fats. k.hoiesleiul.*and sudium If sodium 'S itsted. it muSt be by 
mtiligram/of sodium per 100 grams (Salt is about 40H sodium! I 



' ' " — " - -msmhulesi 



Choiestetii too is upuonai iriMmation ii iisieo. •! must te shown lA iwu ways as miitigiams of chuiesteiul pei serving ar^d as miHigramsoRhulesterol per 100 
grams urine toud ^hen inturmatiun un fat is shown, a must be atcumpanied by the phtase. information fat wontent is provided foP individuals, who on 
the advice of a phystci^. are modifying their total dietary intakejpf fat " ^ , ' 



Information vVhich ia not rtquire^ on food iab«la: 

— Recipes 

— Brand name to fMrther identify the p/oduct * 

— Storage and cookhr^g recommendations 

— Urtit pricing ~ price per pound or other unit of measurement I ^ ^ 
Unit pricing is not required by law for the State of Washington, • 
It IS a City ordinance and the only two CiUes to enforce the ordinance are Spokane and Seattle. See page on unit pncing 

— Open dating — a voluntary program, which gives the cunsumersome idea of the quaiityjand freshness of a product the code is given m the form of a 
calendar'date Washington State requires open dating for all penshabte products 

There are several types of open date labeling ^ \ ^ 

' Expiration Date — the last day a product should be consumed {Example Yeast >ias an exiKration date 

Quality Assurance Date — The date attei whiuh the product is nOt iiKeiy to be at optimum quality Use product before (date) oi used product by (date) 
Example Bread will go on sale th6 day after its quajay assuranoa date - ^ \ . , 

Pack Date — The date of final packaging or processing, fxampl^ Usually seen on canned goods. 

Grading is esiaoiished Dy tne uS Ijepanmeni of Agncutiure. and defines vaiious giades oi levels of ^quality (the usefulness, desirability, and value of a pro- 
duci) ^acfk^uod or tood group has as own charactensiics that affect auah,ty Giadmg is voluntary and any manufacturer mjiy obtam the servrce for a fee. Some 
states may have their own mandatory grading requirements \ / • • ' ' 

Inspection- ^ 

V 

The united States Department ol Agnculture iUSDAi is responsible foi inspec\irfg all meat and poultry which is sold across state lines and whtCh goes into 
commerce m those states tnat do. nut have a state inspection progiam equal to the federal progiam. The inspection program checks wholesomeness aiTd 
. proper labeling Alt meat and poultry must be inspe(ited before being graded * . " < 

Univtrsal Product Code - . ^ • , " 

A senes ot iO digit numbers, reproduced on a package. There is also a code symbol directly above the series of numbers which is interpreted by a machine 
The tirst tive numbers are the manufacturei s numbei, assigned to each manufactuiei by Distribution Code, Inc. a private, non profit agency staffed by repre- 
sentatives ot retailers and manufacturers The ie^ji five numbers represent specific-prodocts withm the manufacturer's line. In addition to the 10 digit num- 
bers, there is a digit at the froot of the code de»:ribing the basic type of item, 

. For instance * ^ ' ' ' 

. - / • . . ■ 

* 0 IS u^d for all prepacked standard weight grocery items ^ 

* 2 IS used for all gfocery random weight items, such as produce, meat cheese , ^ . * 

3 IS used fc^ air^ems under National Drug Code and Health Related .Items Code controlled by the Food ahd Drug Administration 

4 IS being held to handle rfrug and health-related items, if further expansion of the code is required, 

5 IS reserved for use with consumer coupons ^ 

6 IS reserved for use with 12 digits when and if required. 

« . 9 IS reserved to accommodate codes up to *30 digits in length ' « 

Other numbers, not noted, are being held m readinftss)(or use m other marketing systems - beyond the supermarket. 

Terms related to nutrition labeling • ^ • 

fOA — <Food and Drug AdmimstrationtThe ledprai govemmentai agency that is responsible foTiaws tu protect the consumer ^ food, make sure drugs are safe 
' and elective, develop standards lor packaging and latwimg. devised the U S RDA. approves additives foi wfety. and inspects plants that mSnufacture foods, 
drugs, and cosmetics ' , 0 ' 

ubtJA — (United btatesl/epar^fnent oi Agnculture* The ledeiaf agency aimed at guaianteeing a safe.^dequate Supply of food, giadmg food, educational 
information on 'growing and eating food, and federal meat and poultry inspection service 

^ 1 ■ - ' . " y 

Imitation f-ood - A tood which is nutniionaity mlenoi tu a food product foi which ^l»s a Substitute. Example Many products ard now usmg soybeans td make 
products resemble beet or chicken it we look at the ingredients, it will indicate soybeafj^as the first ingredient. So. a product called "Chicken 0" must also 
have on the product la]yi|^"lmitation Chicken." ^ * , • 

Restored - Hood items tnat have had nutnents added to them tu replace those nuti'ients that may have been decreased 01 destroyed dunog processing or 
storage Nutnents are restored to the level assumed to bo foiSnd /Naturally in the food before it wa!^ processed \ . 

fcnnched - Refers to tood^such as Oieads. cereal product* groins 4hofr have iost veitairv-nuUfef>t»4f»4l^Vp«oca si i n g, A f wio d bo> .u nr i es . ar .ii i .b 
. notirents. thiamin nboliavin. macin. and iron are added -or returned to the refined food product Addition of other nutrients lost in processing is optional 

Fortified - Refers to the addition of nutrients beyond a level that is normally fbiind m the food Example Vitamin D added to milk 

ERIC . / , r • U 9S 



•HELP #3 



- SUPERMARKET SCAVENGER HUNT 

V • .' • ■ 

The purlpose of this exercise is to require studerfts to do some 
careful label reading *in local suj^ermarkets/ The following page has 
48' items to find. It can be xeroxed ^nd cut to give each student 
12 items, (The nlimber is flexible - you could assign more or less," 
depending on the size of the class.) Each student would be required 
* to find what the list describes within 24 or 48 hours arid bring evi- 
dence to class. In no case should students be required to purchase 
items at a store for- the scavenger hunt. They could bring the item 
from home, purcha^e^it if it is usaWe in their household, or simply 
bring written evidence of the item's existence. \ 

^ The idea *f challenging the findvhgs of other persons is impor- 
tant to the scavenger hunt." Far example, one item^ says to "find the, 
brand of hot dogs with the worst ingredient list.*'* Thi?ivould require 
the, searcher to read the labels on several brands' of hot^dogs and 
make a decision as to which is worst. That list should then be > 
copied. Other people with the same item to find might reach another 
conclusion. Disagreements should be discussed. 



n 



Fin^ one '<xxj 
other than d 
spic« thattosts 
rrlbre than 
$5 per poond 



Fjnd some 
cherry flavored 
(ood thii^j9ntajns 
f .o cherrKJs 



Fmd some food 
that contains TVP 



, Find soft>e food 
thatisr>ot 
enuched fortified 
andcontatns np 
adtfitives 



Find the maip 
ingredient jnth& 
chocolate coat«n9 
orfice cream bars' 



Find a food 
package with a 
picture on iT 
that looks better 
than the contents 
of the package 



Find two break 
fast cereals 
that do not 
contain sugar 



FirKJafood* r 

that contains 

chocolate - 
*lf8kmgchoco<dte 

chocolate chips • 
•cand^or Syrup 

are not allowed 

Find an ex«impie 
of moUiple 
pr^cirig 



What company 
makes ^eHo and 
wbaft^ompany i& 
it^ larg^sj 
competitor >n "* 
selling fidvored 
gelatin? 

Findamapje 
Syrup that 
contains 
maple syrup 



Find a package 
with nutrition ^ 
mformattor^ ^ . 
prtnred on it 



Find two pack- ' 
^ged food items 
that do notl»st 
ingredients 



Find one « 
merchandistng 
technique used 
to encourage shop* 
persto stay in the 
store lohgor 



Find a 
Universal 
Product Code 



Find an Example . 
of a tie-m display 



Find the 
brand oi peanut 
butter with the 
fewest additives 



What IS the 
mam ingredient 
of a Hostess 
Twinkle? 



Find fjve different 
foods that have 
•water as the 
mam mgredient 



^^mdacarKly 
display aimed at 
small kids 



Find a product, 
that contains a;^ 
emulsifier 
N«m^ bojh the 
food and the 
emuls*fier « 



Fmd one example 
of the lowest 
' shelf spa<je given 
to^Sic food& 



F|pd one example 
of prime shelf 
space given to . 
luxury Items 



^md a product 
that contains a 
preservative ^ 
f^ame both the- 
food and 
preservative 



Fmd two prodiJCts 
that are labelled 
as foaified 
or enriched 



What iS the 
differcfvce between 
Mayonr^ise 
and Krafts 
Miracle WhipW 



fftnd a bread 
that ts not made 
withen(ict)^ 
flour & contains 
no additives 

Tind the product 
wiltJanmgred'ent 
list the most like 
non dairy Crearpcr 



Frnd a freshness 
code dated 
next year . 



, In Someone s 
pantry (not at 
a grocery) .fmd 
3cdifferni foods 
made by the same 
company 



Fmd a mamdish 
with water as the 
mam ingredient 



Fmd the most 
expensive way 
to buy corn 



What IS the most 
commonly found 
mam mgredient 
in baby foods? 



Fif^d 8 1 
which the ingredi- 
ent list IS the most' 
impossible to read 
Do not use a food 
used m the 
filmstnps 

Find-the best 
brand of 
froren fruit pies 



Fmd the 6r«nd 
of hot dogs with 
the wo;st 
mgredient hst 



Fmd a cracker 
tf^at does not 
contain artificial 
color or flavor or 
enrictied flour 



Find a food 
package that is 
designed to make 
It look like there 
ismoremside 



Fir^a food 

jCOfitainmg 

Hydrolyzed 

Vegetable 

Protein 

Identify the 
chemical used to 
give hot dogs a 
pinkish dolor 



Fmd a^ood with 
the word "crenne" 
in Its brand or 
on the label 



Fir>dtbe worst 
frozen dinner 



* Find the soup 
that gives tbe 
most food per 
dollar 



Translate into 
plain English 
the ingredient 
li&tonTop^ob 
cleaning liqutd 



Survey the 
vending machmaS 
m your school' 
What IS If^ 
^mam mflrediem ' 
sold through v 
them? 

Find the price 
difference 
betv^^een brand 
r>ame asptrm and 
store*brand 
aspihn . 



find the best 
brand of corn 
beef hash > 



F(5)d a pickle 
that has no 
dhemical ' 
additives 



'VITAMINS - AN ALPHABET FOR HEALTH 
DON'T BLOW it: - GET 'EM ALL: 



Consumerism 
* English 
Health ' 
Home Economifcs 



Mat^ch 




Objective: The student will learn the importance 
. of vitamins in the diet and sources of 
each. 

To The Teacher: ' 

Vitamins are organvc-substances .in foods which 4re essential in 
small amounts for bpdy processes. They occur both 7n)p1ant and animal 
•tissues and are of two types: ' \ 

' 1. Water soluabla: B complex and C 
2. Fat soluable: A, D, E, and K 

They have important functions-: ' . . 

1 . Affect growth and reproduction 

2. Influence the condition of the skin, hair, eyes-, teeth, gums 
and nerves . . 

3* Improve resistance to 'infections 

4. Work with other nutrients for body regulation 

TKe following activities- are designed to. help the Student become more 
aware of the vitafnins necessary to maintain optimum health, their 
source, -and deficiency symptoms. ' ^ . * * ^ 

Activities: ' \ . •* * 

1. ^ Give the Vitamin Pretest. (HELP #1) " 

2. / Read and discuss with class "A Primer on .Vitami,ns." • (HELP #2) 

3. Vitamin -Bingo. (HELP #3) / * 

4. Have students plan visual aids for teaching'younger children about 
vitamins. * * > ^ = . ^ 

b. Have students compare cans of pure fruit juice and fruit-fTavored ' 
drinks Jor Vitamin, C content. Also compare taste and cost. Test 
. vaHous fruits for Vitamin C content. ^ 
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10. 



Test for Vitamin C (z^scorbic.acid) 

Procediii^e : Mix 2 cups water with 2 >Tbsp. cornstarch. Boil tjTe 
mixture 3 minutes and cool- * Take slices from a variety of fruits, , 
PUce'each different fruit slice in a waterproof cup. Add 1 drop 
of iodine solution to 1 ^sp. of the wate'r-cornstarch mixture, . 
place the whole of- this new mixture on the fruit in one cup. 
Repeat the Oast two stqps for » each cup of fruit,' 

' * 

Observation: I^^ the iod1ne-cornstarch-water mi)^tare turns clear 
when it is placed* oo the fruit, vitamin C is present in the/ruit. 

Plan a class deSat^ on the controversy regarding Vitairfin C and' the 
common cold* ' ; 

/> . 

Draw picture of a kernel of wheat*on board. Point out various 
j^nutrients contained in the wK^at kernel. ^ * ^ . r 

The wheat kernel- cojisists of three 
main pfirts: 
1. BRAN - the outer cove^jng of t^he 
< whea-t kernel, it is^ made up of fout 
^layers which are rich .in minerals, 
protein and Vitamin B, • ^' 




ENDOSPERM 



GERM- 



2. GERM - the 'portion of the kernel that 
contains li*fe ;^nd will - germinate 
under prop.er conditions. It is 
'ricK in Vitamin B ccJmjDlex, Vitamin 
E, protein, fat and minerals, 

tj|(^^th the bran and germ cojT^ain organic 
^■^phosphates and calcium* 

3, ENDOSPERM - the largest part of, the ^ 
kernel, consisting mainly of cellulose, 
starch and gluten.. It has no vitamins 
and little minferal content. White , 
flour is made grinciperlly from 
endosperm. ■ * . * ^ ^ 

/ 

To*receive fujl nutritional value from 
wheat, it is obvious that the whole 
kernel must be consumed^. 



7 - 



i Compare labels from cereals, breads^ and ^rain products. Compare 
* • whole grain products with ready-to-eat cereal. What happens to 
the grain of wheat in the milling process to turn out white flour? 
Is "enriched" tread as nutritious as whole' wheat? • , 

NUTRITIONAL VALtiE - In the milling process, bran and germ 
are» rempved from the, flour which also removes about^ twenty- 
five vitamins and minera'ls. When the' flour is "enriched", 
four vitamins are put back in - three' in smaller amdunts than 
what was removed. Then the flour is bleached hy forcing a gas 
through it to whiten it further. This also Inactivates any trace 
of vitamin E that migjit have remained. . ' ^. . * ' ' 

■ • • ' \ ■ 



SOURCES: * , • . . . ^ 

"A Primer on Vitamins," FDA Consumer , May, 1974. 

the Story of Vitamins ^and Their Role in Proper -Nutrition . Hoffman- 
*LaRoo?ie Incorporated. ' 

"V" is Fo^ Vitamins . Deyeloped by Bennett Schflol District 29-d; ' 
East Central Board- of Cooperative Services. ^ . ' 



H.E.L.P. i 



IVITAHIN PRBTBST ■ 



ifrrectlonsi 



I. 

2. 

3. 

If. 

5. 
6. 



Answer' each quest loiy by clrclirig the Kord true or false In the right 
column. 
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Vitamins ve found In most tdodt^ with some foods richer 
In vitamins than othejrs,/ * 

Vltasfins can ^ divided Into two groupsi fat soluble 
and^' water soluble vltmnlns.. 

The B vitamins (Thiamine, Riboflavin* and Niacin) are 
essential for i^roper digestion^ of foods. ' 

If yo\^xB not eating enough f oo^ rich in vitamin K 
•yourJiaood may not <5Lot after -a wbund occurs. v ^. ^ 

Vitamin A prevents an eye disease called night blindness. 

The common cold can b^ prevented by taking vitamin C, 

y 



7. Vitamin B^g ^ots are often prescribed for pQople who 
^ need more energy. . J 

8. Vitamin D is 'Useful in treating arthritis. ' 

9. vitamin E has beeh shown to improve acne, prevent , 
X , sterility and incirease sexual drive. 

IjOU IJatural vitamins (those found in foods) are bertter 
^ nutritionally' for you tham synthetic vitamins (thbse) 
. synthesized Iti the lib). . ^ / * r 

11. If you eat one of those cereals which has all t))e 
^ vitamins you need ^ver/ day or take a multiple 

• vitamin pill, it's alright to eat anythipg you like . 
the rest of the day. ' 

12. Eating a variety of* foods every day can 'supply most 
Americans with all the needed vitamins. 

13. " Vitamin A is destroyed during mild cooking but J^s not 

destroyed when a fat containing A tur^is^ rancid. 

• ' ' ' * \ 

lU. Vitamin D is generally not destroyed during storage 

and c6okin^. - . V • . . 

15.. Vitamin E is destroyed when fats containing^ E begin t6 
turn rancid or irtien the fat is u*^dy^in deep fat fryifi^. 



true false 
true false 

w 

0 

true false 

true false 

true false 
true false 
true . false 

true ^ falsjB 
trie false 

true false 
true false 

true false 

true false 

• '/^ * 

true false^ 
true/ false 



16/ Vitanln C Is. easily lost when food is subierged in 
water during cooking • ^ 

17, Vitaaln C is not destroyed when exposed l^o air" or heat, 

/ 18. Thiamine (Bi) is easily destroyisd by exposure to heat 
\ or oxygen. ' ' , , ^ 

. . . ... . , 

19. Riboflavin (32) i4 easily destroyed by light. 

20. Niacin (Bg) is one of this most stable B vitanins and. 
is lost nostly by leaching into cooking mter. 

21* Fortified nilk, fish liyer oils, egg yolk .and exposure' 
lo sunshine are all good sources of vitamin D, 

Z2f* Citrus fruits, tomatoes, strawberries tod leafy 
grfien vegetables are all good sources of vitaMln 

23. Vegetable oils and whole grain cereals are best 
soiiflbs of vitamin E, 

2^e Lean meat, fish and poultry, enriched and whole grain 
br^s and cereals, liver and i^lk are all good 
sources of the B vitamins. . 

25. . Butter, wfiole milk, liver, eggs and yellow and green 
^ leafy vegetables are good sources of vitamin C, 
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HELP #2 



A PRIMER ON VITAMINS 



Vitamins are essentfal to human : 
life* but their true role in the 
body and,in jiutrition is often 
^misunderstood. This .primer on 
vitamins explains what vitamins 
are and how they work. It i-s 
part of FDA Consumerjs contin-- ' 
• uing efforts ^tb present scientific 
information about areas regulated 
by FDA. 

by G. Edward Damon- 



Vitamins are organic compounds which are necessaVy in. small 
amounts in the diet for the normal growth and maintenance of life of 
animals, including man, - - * ' » 

They do not* provide energy, nor do .they construct or build any 
part of the body. They are needed for transforming foods. into energy 
and ^ody maintenanfce. There are 15 or more of them, and if any is 
missing, a 'deficiency disease becomes apparent. 

• .Vitamins are alike because, they are made of t'he ^ame 'elements - 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and sometimes nitrogen. (Vitamin^^Ki.con^ 
tains cobalt, an essenti^l mineral.') They are different be(pi>se their 
elements are* arranged in different comb*i nations, and each /flja^in per- 
forms oi^e or more e^jplusive functions in the body. _ 
. . In the earV 1900's it was thought that threp^^tro^^ were needed 
in the diet to prevent beriberi^ pellaoir'a, and minvy. They originally 
wer^ bejieved to be a class of chemkaT^compoun&s' talled'amine^ and 
were named from the* Latin vita, -or life, .plus anN^ne; .Vltamine. 
Later, the ''e" was drbpped when it.was found that not all of the Sub- ' 
stances were amines. - ^ * • 

At first no one knfew what they were chemically,, and they were 
identified 'by letters. Latere what was thought to be one vitamin 
turned out to-be many, and numbers h^d to be -added; the vjtamin.B comr 
pi ex is the best example. 

Then, ^ some vitamins Were found unnecessary for human rxeeds and 
were el.iminated from the list, which aq;26unts for the gaps In the 
•numbers. The present trend is to use the chemical- names and'el Iminate 
the confusion of the past. ' ^ / . - ^ * ' - 

Vitamins are measured in extrenfely' small amounts,, because it takes 
very J ittle to be effective In generating the needed chemical reactions. 
^Vitamins were- descw-bed inJ.U.AS - International Units - but today^tbJs 
^forrn of mea^rement hgis been replaced by the term "equivalents'*. Others 
expressed^y weight only*, ,1n milligrams or micrograms. . " ^ 

To. illustrate the srhalT amounts needed by the human body, let's 
start with an ounce bf vitamins,' which is 28.3 grams. One gram, then, 
fs about 35^1000 of an Ounce; a rfvilligram ij 1/1000 of a gram, and t 
a microgram* is lAlOOO of a milligram'. . 

To look at it frqm another direction, the recommended allowance 
of vitamin B12 for adults is 6 
'•vitamin would satisfy the dai 
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6 microgreims a day. Just Tpunce of th'i: 
ly needs of 4, 724, 921 people! ^ 



* Getting enough vitamins fs -essential to life. But the body has no • 
use fifr e'xcess vttafhins. Many people 'believe, however, in insurance. 
So itl is easy to understand why they , -fearful of not eating<'a well- r 
balart'ced diet, take extra vitamins. ! . : 

iSo-called average or normal eaters probably never need supplementaT 
vitanii'ns, although many think they do.' People eating known deficient r 
dieti require thim, as do those Yecovering from a specific illjiess or . 
vitamin deficiencies that have been identified by a physician. ' 

Every adult consumer .interested in nutrition and good health should 
become familiar with the initials U.S-. RDA. "United States Recommended 
'Daily Allowances" were established by FDA for use in nutrition labeling. 
They are the amounts "of vitamins, minerals, and other nutrients from . 
food that a person should eat every day to stay healthy. 

The atcompanyin*g table lists .the U.S. RDA's for vitamins used 
in nutrition labeling of foods, including foods that are aUo vitamin 
supplements. ■ The -table^is-not complete because it lists only yitam'^jis.^ 
Minerals and. other nutrients are part of the complete table.. .. 

VITAMIN A - RETINOL • ■ ' , • ^ • •• " , ; 

Vitamin A'is'one of the oil soluble vitamins' (A, D, E, Jind, K-),^,and is, 
stored principally in the liver .-^ '-a . « ■ 

■ This, vitamin is necessary for new cell- growth an^l heal thy -tissues 
tnd is essential for vision- in dim^light. » • 

In addition to night blindness and-other.^e injuries, vitamin A 
deficiency tauses a dry roug|i skin .which may .be.more susceptible -tp " 
infection.' Too muCh vitamin A causes heada-Qhe., nausea, -and irritability.^ 
More severe ailments include growth retar'datiori* in chi^ldren, enlarge- 
ment of the liver-^nd spleen, loss of hair, rheumatic. pain and . ; 
disturbance of the menstrual cyc/e;/ ".' L 

Children and young- people vlho hjiye been given large dpses of >yitamm 
A have developed an intra-cranial pressure that^mimics a tjrain tum<i^, ° 
so realistically that unnecessa^cy surgery has .been perfbrffled. . 

Vitamin A is found' most aj^undantTy in liver, fortified margarine, 
'eggs, butter, -.and whole milk. Greenland yellow v.egfitables anjd^yellow 
fruits are the best sources of carotene, which tne bocly converts .to •. 
vitamin A. , - ' • V * t. ' ; 



VITAMIN BV - THIAMINE - ' . - ' ■ 

This vitamin is water soluble as' are all in the" B group'. Thiamine is 
required for normal digestion^.. It- is jiecess^ry for .growth, fertility, 
and lactation, and the normal IPunct'iofiing of herye tissue. 

Vitamin Bl deficiency causes 'beriberi , a dysfunc.tioning of the , . 
nervous system. Other deficiency problems xire Loss appetite,^bQdy ^ 
Swelling, growth retardation, cardiac problems, nauSea vomiting* spastrc 
<:olon, and pain in the calf and thigh muscles, * . 
" ' Thiamine is found abundantly .in poH^, beans,, peas, nuts, and in . 
enriched and whole-grain breads and cereals'. . ... .• . 

VITAMIN 62 - RIBOFLAVIN ' ' • ,- . ' ' ' ' \ 

Riboflavin helps the body to "obtain. energy from barbohydf ates and .protein 
substances. A deficiency patises lip sores -and cracks, ;as well as 
dimness of vision. This vitamin is fOund abundantly in leafy vegetables, 
enriched and whole-grain bread, liver, cheese, lea'n meat, itiilk and eggs. • 
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NIACIN 

This vitamin has been called B5 as well as PP (pallagra preventive). , 
Both terms are obsolete. * jfe 

It is necessary for the healthy condition of all tissue cells, A 
niacin deficiency causes pellagra, which was orice the ^nost conmon 
deficieriGy disease next to rickets. Pellagra is characterized b^ 
rough skin, mouth sores, diarrhea, and mental^ disorders, ^' 

, Niacin is one of the most stable dfc the vitamins, the most easily 
obtainable,, and the che^ipest. . 

Th^-most abundant natural sources are liver, lean meat, peas, b^ans, 
whole-grain cereal products, and fish. 



PANTOTHENIC AMD" 



Ai 



Once called 83, pantothenic acid is needed to support a variety of body 
functions, including proper growth and^ maintenance of the body 



A deficiency causes, among other things ^ headache, fatigue, poor 
muscle coordination, nausea, arhd cramps. 

Pantothenic acid isV|o,iu)ftid abundantly jn liver,. eggs, white potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, peas., eirt15%^^.iLits, ' ' 



FOLIC ACID (FOLACIN) lt^^i^t>V; 



Folic acid helps to maniif|*qiu,re red blood cells and is essential in 
normal metabolism which is, tasicallyT the converting pf .food to 
energy. -f A deficlency.causes a type of anemia, 

' The most abundant sourc^^r-'^re liver, navy beans, and dark green 
leafy vegetables. Other gpod sources are nuts, fresh orangeS, and wtiole 
wheat^products-. . » ^ 

vitamin' 86 -(PYRIDOXINE-PYRIDOXAL-PYR'IDOXAMINE) ; _ ' 

X * • 

ThiS/ vitamin is involved mostly in the utilization of, protein. As with 

other vitamins, 86, is essential for the proper growth and maintenancfe 

of b(^y factions, ^ Deficiency symptoms include mouth soreness, dizzi-. 

ness, nausfea, and weight loss, and sontetimes severe nervous disturbances, 

Pyridoxirve is found^abundantly in lister, Wiple-grain cereals,^ 

potatoes, red meat, green vegetables, and yellow corn, . 

.VITAMIN 812 - CYAN0C08ALAMIN ' ' 

Vitamfn 812 is necessary for the normal development of red blood cells, 
and the functioning of all cells, particularly in the bone marrow, 
nervous system, and intestines,^^ . .* . 

- A deficiency caqses pernicious anemia,* and if the deficiency is 
prolonged, a degeng^ation of the sp^inaTcord occurs, ' 

Abundant sources -are organ *meats, lean meats, fish,%ilk, and 
shellfish. 812 is not present to any measurable degre.e irj^ plants, 
which indicates^ that strict vegetarians should supplement their diets 
with this vitamfn. *' 1 
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BIOTIN 



Once called vitaniin H, l?iotin is now the sole descriptive term, for this 
vitamin which is actually a member of the B complex. It is important 
in the metabolism of carbohydrates, proteihs, and fats. 

Most deficiency symptoms involve mild skin disorders, some anemia, 
depression, sleeplessr^ess, and muscle pain. As with many vitamins,, 
deficiency is very rare. 

A^ttfldant sources include eggs, milk, and meat. 

VIT-AMIN C - ASCORBIC ^-ClD ' 

This least stable q[r the vitamins promotes. growth and tl^tli^ repair , 
including the heajing of wounds. It aids tootl}. formation ,DQj^f or- 

'^mation, and rep^nr. When used as a food ad(f1tive, vitamin C act^as a 
preservative. ' * " "\ 

A lack of this vitamin causes scurvy; one of the oldest diseas*5s_, 
known to man. The signs of scurvy include lassitude, weakness , .bleeaing, 
loss of weight, and irritability. An early sign is bleeding of the gums. 
Long before the -1 6th century, American Indians knew that scurvy could ^ 

^ be cured by a tea .oiade with spruce or pine needles. 

Abundant sou^^ces are citrus and tomato juices, strawberries, 
currants, and green vegetables such' as lettuce, cabbage, broccoli, kale, 
collards, mustard and turnip greens, and potatoes. You cai/get all 
the vitamin C your body can use, for example, by drinking ^5 or 6 ounces 
of orange or tomato juice a day. ^ ' 

VITAMIN D - CALCIFEROL 

Vitamin D aids in the absorption of calcium and phosphorous in bone 
formation. 

^ Vitamin D deficiency causes nausea, weight loss, weakness, excessive 
urination, and the more serious conditions of hypertension and calcir 
fication of soft tissues, including the, blood vessels and kidney?. 
Bone deformities and multiple fractures are also common. 

Abundant sources are canned fish such as herring, salmon, and tuna; 

^ egg yolk', and vitamin D fortified milk. People who spend part of their 
time in the sun need no-other sources of vitamin D, since it is formed 
in the skin by the sun's ultraviolet rays. Foods which are fortified 
with vitamin D are intended mainly for infan,ts and the elderly who lack 
outdoor exposure to sunlight.' The daily dietary -requirement .of vitamin 
D is very small, and any excess is stored- in the body. 

VITAMIN K . • 

There are' several scientific names for vitamin K, which. is essential for 
clotting of the blood. One type is found naturally in food. Another 
is made in the intestinal tract, and a third is made synthetically. 

A deficiency causes hemorrhage and liver injury. Vitamin K is 
found in .spinach, lettuce, , kale, cabbage, cauliflower, liver, and egg 
,yolk. 
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Even though the widely seen and identified vitemiin defici.ency 
.diseases of 30 years ago have all but disappeared, .the Americali consum- 
er is^ approached from all sides with misinformation about the almost 
universal "need" for supplefnentaK vitamins. 

Is there really a ne^ed? Each person can answer this only after 
learning what vi^tamins-do and do not do, plus their presence in foods. 

If some vitamins nave additional value in preventirfg or^treating 
conditions of ill health, these values ^ill be discovered by profess- 
ionally trained a^d dedicated clinicians. And they will th^n become 
known to the public. - - ' ' 



G. Edward Damop is a^wf'iter In fDA's 
Bureau of Foods. One previous article 
he wrote for FDA Consumer was "A 
Primer on Food Additives," May 1973. 
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. HELP #3 



VITAMIN BIMGOt^. 
DlrectJLonsi • , 

Vitamin Bingo nay be played one or one hundred plavtrs. Each 
perspn takes a chart and a handful of markers (corn, etc.) When every- 
one Is ready to start, the teacher reads prepared 'questions. For 
example, the teacher may sax to cover, all foods rich in vitamin A or 
the teacher may a^sk ''what is the sunshine vitamin"? and the block 
containing vitamin D should be covered. Vitamin Bin^o may be called 
when five successive squares have been calle^d.' " ' 

Questions: s. ^ ^ ' 

1. What is the vitamin need for healthy tissue's and healthy skin and 

normal vision, especially in dim llgW? (Vitamin A) 

2. What are foods- rich in vitamin B? (vegetable, oils, whole-grain 

cereals, nuts 'and legumes) 

^ * , * 

3. What are foods .rich In vitamin A? (liver, buttef; ftrtlfied margarfne 

whole milk, yellow and green leafy vegetables) 

• * 

4. - What Is the vitamin needed for clotting of the blood? (Vitamin K) 

5. What la thQ vitamin needed for healthy skin, gums and tissufes and 

healihg wounds? (Vitamin C) ^ ^ . . 

What foods are rich in the vitamin B Complex? (lean. meat, /fish, 
poultry, enrlc!hed and whole grain bread and cereals, milk) 

7. What is the vitamin needed for absorption of calcium ani, phosphorous 

to make strong bones and steeth? {Vitamin D) .^^ 

8. What foods are rich in vitamin K? (leafy green vegetables,- liver 
^ and egg yolk) ^ 

t 

9. What foods are rich in vitlunin C? (citrus fruits, tomatoes, 

strawberries and cabbage) 

10. What Is the vitamin needed for normal functioning of the digestive 
and nervous system. (Vitamin B) 

.11. What foods are i>lch in vitamin D? (fish, liver, oils, fortified 
milk and canned fish) 

12. What is the vitamin needed for generally regulating all the body^s 
functions. (Vitamin B) * ^ 
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HELP #3 



- VITAWIM BliiGO 
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Vitamin A - 


Vegetable 

Oil 


Poultry 


Vitamin K 


Vhole firrain 
bread and 
ceyeal 




Fortified 
V . margarine 

4 

i_ 


Squash 

> 


Spinach 


Oranges 




1 










* » ^ ^ 


- 


Carrots 


Grapefruit 


Lean 
-meat 


Citrus 
fruitfii 

« 


Fifth 14v»7* 
oils . 




' Enriched 
bread and 
cereals 


Citrus 
Juices 


Vitamin C 


Yellow . 
vegatables 


-* Vitamin E 

4 




* 










* 1 


- Exposure 
to sunlight 


Soft 
drinks 


Swiss Cheurd 


. Whole- wheat 
bread 


Leafy gr^en 
vegatables 


• 


Vhole ffiilk 


Cauliflower 


nah 


Cabbage 


Vitamin K 




Vitanin B 

• 


* r 

Strawberries 


Vitamin D 


Tomatoes 


Butter 




Broccoli 


Candy 

• 


Liver ' 


jSa yolk 

r 


^ SkU milk • 
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THE WEARIN' OF THE GREE 
- VEGETABLES, THAT 



} 



Art . . 

English 

Hearth 

Home Economics 

■ Industrial Arts ' - ' . r 
Math ' • , 

Objective*: The student will realize, that 
home-grown vegetables ar^ more 
d?licioifs as well as healthier 
for him anc|,hi.s family. 



March 




To The Teacffer: , ' ' . . 

. ' - ' * * ■ 

Fresh vegetables are not eaten as regularly as the processed- ones 
but with some basics in gardening, students .can become more interested 
and Icn6w1edgeable about grpwing their own to supply their family s 
needs. »We'll also touch on preserving and cooking ^vegetables so that 
they retain thefr nutrients, color, -flavor and texture. ' 

The following resources will be necessary for this lesson. Plant 
and Seed ^ata logs;, books on gardening such as'. The Basic Book- of Organic 
Gardening , R. Rodale, Editor: , A Child's Garden 
and the HELPs included with this lesson. 

Initial Discussion 



Chevrort Chemical Company; 



1 



3. Is 
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The advantages of growing your .own garden'- health, personal exercise, 
no preservatives and economi-cal . • • u 
Students are tp .check on the following in their own homes; then share 
their findings in class: . /' ^ . ' +u * 

a. Try to determine the approximate amount of vegetables that your . • 
family consumes yearly. • _ 

b. List the y&getables in order of. popularity in your family. 

c. Determine which -vegetables your family purchases fresh, preserved, 

frozen or other^ • * -i 

d. L-ist vegetables your. family would especially enjoy frojti a tamiiy 

garden., .,., j'>'' 

e. Does anyone in the faifiily garden J Want to help vyith a garden? 
Have knowledge regarding freezing or Ccinning vegetables? 

__ fabricated and over processed as good as fresh? Using the potato 
for an example check into: ^ . • , 

a. The history of the potato (list your sources). ^ ,\ . "~ 

Compare the nutrients and calories contained' in a fresh baked 
potato- abag'of french fries and a bag of potato chips. . 
(If possible, visit a potato chip factory to see how they are 
made. Give your reactions after your visit.) 
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4. Guest speaker. ' Invite a local gardener to speak ai)out how he (she 
determines the amount of vegetables 'to grow, which o/ies, the amount 
of room required, whemto plant and ad^iitional tips for gardeners^ 

5. Check with seed catalogs and gardening books. Make a plan for yo\ir 
own garden. Include a drawing showing tTie size of the garden, what 
will be planted, and where, when you will begrn your garden, what 
help you can expect fro[n family and friends. Estimate the*$pprox- 
imSte cost c^your garden and the, yield you .expect- Guess at how 
much you'll sraye by growing your own. ^ 

6. ' Cooking vegetables r 

a. What methods are used in cooking vegetables? Wh'ich mbthods 
seem to be for preserving, nutrition, texture and flavor? 
Discuss your favorite vegetable dishes with your classmates. 
What makes them scf good? 

b. Discuss and cook, if possible, different fohns of vegetables, 
frozen, canned and dehydrated - following package directions.; 

See (HELP #3.) Drying Fruits and Vegetables ' 



c* 



d. 
e. 
f. 



Discuss methods of processing fresh garden vegetables for eating 
direct frqm the, garden; preparing for canning, freezing or drying ♦ 
and safety measures to be taken. ' ^ ^ ' 
Bp'ng, in,a sample of food- that you have oven pr sun dried.*, 
Construct a dr7ing tray from information given^in (HELP #3)/* 
Construct a soil screen for a large vJheel barrow- from plans' 
gi.ven with this lesson. (HELP #4) 

Tool repair for gardening or making -exti^a money.' See plans 
given with this lesson. (HELP #5) i • . 



J SOURCES: 



This material borrowed from the Energy, Food and You curriculum quidej ^* 
a program of the Washington State Offices .of Environmental Education 
(N.W. sectionji^^nd Health Education. • ^ 

"Drying Fruits and Vegetables,"- Pat J(enda1l , Colorado StatI University .. 
Extension!, Fort Col/1 ins, Colorado. Revised l/Mll.* • '■ ' 
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HELP #1 ( . 

A List of common garden vegetables 

- # Their Companions and Their Antagonists 

"T 

VeGPTABLE . - LIKES ' DISLIKES 



Pole, beans i Com, Summer savory"^ ^ Onions, , beets, kohl- 



rabi. sunflower 


Bu3h beans 


Potatoes, cucumbers, com,* , 
strawberries i celery, summer 


Onions 




savory * • 




Beers 


Onipns, kohlrabi * 


Pole beans , 


Cabbage family 
(Cabbage, cauli- 
flower, kale, 
kohlrabi , 


Aromatic plants, potatoes, 
cel-ery, dill, camomile, pep- 
permint, fosfemary, beets, onions 


Strawberries , 
tomatoes, ipole 
beans 


broccoli, brus- 






'sels sprouts) 






Carrots- 


Peas* leaf lettuce, chives. 


•Dill 




onions, leek, rosemary,^ 






sage, ^tomatoes 




rnrn 

VfU I II 


Potatoes, peas, beans, squash • 
cucumbers, pumpkin * 




^ Cucumbers 


Beans, corn,' peas, 
radishes, sunflowers 


Potatoes, aromati/: 
Herbs 


Tomato 


CKives, onion, parsley, carrot, 
asparagus, maripold, nasturtium 


Kohlrabi, potatoes, 
fennel, cabbage * 




Carrots, tutnips,, radishes, ^ 
cucumbers, corn, beans, most 
Vegetables and herb$ 


Onions, garlic, 
gladiolus, pptato 


Onion . ' ' 
' (including 
garlicl 


Beets, strawberries, tomato^ 
lettuce," summer, savory) - ^ 
camomile fsparselyl 


Peas,-'beart& \ 
1 — ^ =- 


Lettuce 

*■ « * 


Carrots, radishes (lettuce, 
carrits and raiishes make a 






strong team grown together) , ^ 
strawberries, cucumbers 




Radish « 

> 


Peas, nasturtium, lettuce^^ 
cucumbers ^ 


4 4 . 


. Potato . 

> 


Beans, corn, cabbage, horse- 
radish (jshould be planted at 
comers of patch>, marigold, 
eggplant (as a lure for 
Colorado potato beatle) 


Pumpkin, squash, 
cucumber, sunflower, 
tomatoes , raspberry 


Pumpk in 


Corn ' * . 


Potato 


Spinach 


Strawberi^es 




Sunflower 


Cucumbers 


Potato 
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HELP #2 



■ ' . . PLANNING CHART FOR VEGETABLES * . 

To help you in plaffning your vegetable garden, here is a chart with seed 
amounts, probable yields, and distances needed for a family of four. 



Vegetables 

c ■ 

Beans (bush) 
Beans (pole) 
Berets. ' t 
Brocc61i 
Carrots 
Cauliflower 
Cucumbers 
Lettuce (head) 
Lettuce '(leaf) 
Onions- ( green \ 
Peas (su^ar) 



Row 

Length 

■(feet) 

25 

25 
. 20 

25 
15' 

25 ' 
. 25 

15 

12 
•*>50 



/ Space 
' Between 
Bows 

.(tnghes) 
" V. 18-24 ' 
. 24-36 • 
..^ 12-18" 

30 ^ 
• 12-18 
30 
36-48 
18-24 •* 

12-18 
18-24 



Inches 
Apart .In 
Row After' 
Thinning 

2 - 4 

- 12 



2 
18 



4 

24 
2 

1*8. - 24 
12 '-.18 
12 - 15 
8 

1 - > 
2 



Peas (edibJe 


25 


1^-24 




'2 


podded) 


* 




1 




Potato (white) 


25 • 


.30' 




42 


• 

Pumpkins 


3 


60 * 




• 36 




hills 








Radishes 


25 


V 6-12 




1 


Spinach 


25 - 


18-24 . 




4^ 


Squash 


25 


36-48 ' * 


24 


- 36 


(summer) 


1 








'Sw.ee.t Corn 


50-2 


• 36 




12 




rows • 








Swiss Chard 


25^ 


24 




■ 6 


Tomatoes 




36-48 


24 ■ 


- 36, 


Watermelons 


25 . 


72 




12' 




A * 


'1 ■ . 







Plants. 
■ Or! 
Seed 

Needed • 
1/4 lb; . 
1/4 lb.. ' 
1 pkt. 
12 pUnts , 
1 pkt. 
12 plants 
1 pkt.. 
18 p.laVs*- 
i pkt.' ; 
1/8 oz. 
1-/4 lb.. 
1/4 lb. . ■ 

25 sets 
1/3 ph/' 
1 pkt.' 
1 pkt. ' 
1/2 pkt. 

I'pkt. . 
1/2 pkt. 
12 plants 
1/2 pkt. 



Probable 
Yield 

12;lbs. , 

14 lbs. • 
2^ lbs. ' ' 
20 heads. ' 

15 lbs. * 
12 heads 
15. lbs. 
18 heads 
75 plants ' 
10 bunches 
14 lbs. • 
1/2 bu. 

^5 lbs. 
•10 fruiVs 
250 roots 
' 12 lbs. 
' 50 fruits 

50 ears 
20 lbs. 

1 \ 

4 

75-100 
8 fruits^ 
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Drying fruits and vegetatiles- 

drying charts and yields \ 



Pat Kendall 1/ 



/, 



No. 9.310 



Colorado state university extension service - / 

Table 1 : Drying chart for fruits and vegetables. * • 

1 ' Spread food m single layer^ on trays unless othervy^ise noted ' « n^i . -.xor- ioao/m'' u 

2. If drying in the oven, start foods at \30°f (54.400 and gradually mcrease temperature to 1 BO^F {Gb.b^O Reduce to 1 40"F (60"Q when 

nearly dry . ' * ' u ^ 

^ Stir foods on drying trays-once or twice a day when sun-drying, every half hour jwhen oven drying. 

fror more information on d?ying fruits and vegetables see Service m Action shpets 9 308. 9:30^ 9 S12 ) ^ •^ 



FRUITS 



FOOD 



PREPARATION AND PRETREATM^NT 



DRYNESS TEST, 



Apples Wash, peel and core. Gut in slices or rings 1/8" to 1/4" (3,1-63 mm) thick. 

Durin^reparation coat cut portions wit^ strong ascorbic acid solution 
to hprafcoloc (2 1/2 teaspoons/cup or "12.5 ml/24 1 water) 8lanch m steam 
5 to 10 minutes. Or suif«r 30 to 60 minutes depending on size of pieces. 

# ' Arrange slices on trays not more than two layers deep. 

Apricots Wash, peel if desired, cut m halves or slides, remove pits, tr^at with mild' 

ascorbic acid solution (1 teaspoon/cup or 5 ml/.24 1 water) Stefam 3 to 5 
rrjinutes. or sulfur 1 to 3 hours depending^n size of pieces and riper>pss*v. 
o*f fruit. The riper the fruit, the more slowly it absorbs sulfur dioxide. J 
Spread on trays cut stde up. ^ ^-S*— / 

8erries 'Wash, leave vvhole or cut strawberries in^alf. No treatment necessary for 

soft bernes. Steam firm berries 1^2 t^ 1 minute. Cfack or split tougher 
•skins by dippmg 15*30-seconds in boiling watef. then cold.waftfr. Drain 
* ■ thojQughly. SpreajJ in thin J^yers. not more than 2 berries d^ep. on cloth 

, to keep berries from sticking. , - ^ . • 

Cherries - \A/ash. leave whole or stem and remove pit. Drain pitted cherries for about 

1 houf fio further treatment is ne<;essary. Dip whole'cherries in boiling ■ 
water 15*30 seconds to crack skips.' cook immediately. drain (Do not dip 
pitted ones.) Sulfur sua-dned chefries^tninutes. 

Grapes ^ Wash dnd leave \Ahole. on stBms if desired, renjoving all defective fruit 
and cutting thos\/cloSely packed into 5mall bunches. Or remove from 
stems. No treatment necessary. Or dip in boiling water to crack skins as 
for chernes. Use seedless varieties ' ^ 

l^eaches - Peel, cut in halves or §lices. remove pits. During.preparation. coat with 
' mild ascbfbic acid solution as for apricots to prevent brovifning. Sulfur ^ 

/ ■ outdoors 1 to 3 houf^. according to si2e of pieces. Or steam 8 to 15 

. minuted. Spread in single laySr. p^lj^,side up. to retain juices 

•••>■. ^ " ^ 

Pears ' Pare. Cut m hittJen^jthwise and core. Cut in quarters? or eighths or slices 

1/8" to 1/4" (3:1-6.3 mm) thick. Treat with ^sporbic acid solution as for 
apricots. Sulfur 1 to 4 hours depending on size of pieces. Or. steam 5 to 
* , ♦ .10 minutes, depending 6n Size. 

* ♦ * ? ' ' , 

Plums and • Cut m halves and remove Pits or leave whole. Dip whole fryit in boiling 
Prunes * water 30-45 seconds to crack skirls. Cool and drain. Steam-blgnch 

^ halves \5 minutes. Sulfur plum$ for 1 to 2 hours depending on size of ♦ 

pieces. Prunes do not need to be sulfured. 



Pliable, springy fjeel. 
creamy white: Moisture 
not visibfe when cut and 
squeezed. 



PliBble and leathery 



Hard. No visible moist- 
ure when crushed. 



Leathery but sticky. 
Pliable, dark brown. 



Pliable and leathery 



Leathery.^pringy 



Pliable and leafhery 



I^Pat Kendall, CSU extension assistant professor, foods and nutrition (revised 7/1/77) 



Issued in furtherance of Cooperative ^x^ension Work in Agriculture aod Home Econ<5mic$, 
* Acts of May 8 and June 30. 19l41 in cooperatjen with the United Stat^..5epartment of 
Agricultura Lowefl Watts. Director of Extension 'Service. Colorado State UniverStty. Fort Col 
hns. Colorado 30523. 8y law an(t purpose, the C5U Cooperative Extension,Services is dedi 
catsd to serve all people on atn equal and nondiscrimmatory basis. 
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To simplify technigftltermlrtoloqy. trade 
names of productilahd equipment occa- 
sionally will be usecHvIo endorsement of 
products named is Intended nor is critic; 
ism injplied of products ndt mentioned. 



Table 1 continued: Drying chart for (rultt arid vegetablet. 

VEGETABLES 



FOOD 



ORYHESS TEST 



PREPARATION AND PR6TREATMENT 

Shell Steam 10 to 2tlhninute$ or holdjn boilmg water 6 rT}inutes. Dram. 
Spread 'h** to (12.7-19.0 mm) deep on trays. . , 

Wash, drain, trim, cut in l-inch (2.6 cm) pieces. Steam 5 to 10 minutes 
until tender but firm. Spread (12*7 mm) deep on trays. 

Trim oUall but 1 inch (2 5 cm) of tops and roots Steam whole about 30 to 60 Brittle, dark red. 

minute^epending,on size or until cooked through. Cool and peel.^Cut in ^ . " 
'4" (6 3 mm) cubes or slice V' (3.1 mm) thick. Spread not friorejhan V4" 

(6 3 mm) deep on irays. ' * ' . 

Steam ,whole about 20 minutes or until tender but firm. Scrape or peel. Slice 
crosswise '%* (3.1 mm) thick or dice in V4" (6.3 mm) cubes Or prepare befor** 
s'teaming 3 to 4 mm Spread not mbre than '/^" (12.7 mm) deep on trays. 

Loosen skms by rotattr^g over.flame or' scald m boding water. Peel and split 
pods Remove seeds and stem. No treatment necessary or steam 10 
minutes.- • p " 

V\ash. Strmg whole pods together wth needle and cord or suspend giants 
m bunches, root side up where air can get to them. Dry at room 
temperature: in sun or in oven. ^ ^ 

Harvest durjng rrfilk st&ge. Husk. Sort ears on baSis of maturity. Stearh ears 
until milk IS set arrd no fluid escapes when cut across— 3 to 5 minutes. 
Cut corn from cobs Spread V to'V (12.7-19 0 mm) deep on trays. 

Gather when leaves are. mature but before flowtls develop. Wash 
thoroughly Hang stems 6ver wire and dry m bundles indoors with good air 
Circulation 

Remove Outer leaves Slice V to {3.1-6.3 mm) thick. 



8eans. Itma 



Beans, snap 



Beets 



Carrots, 
Parsnips 

Chill peppers, 
green 

Chill peppers, 
red 

Corn (any 
'good table 
variety) 

Herbs, for 
seasoning 

Onions 



Beans shatter when hit 
with a hammer, 

Brittle, dark green to 
brownish. 



Very brittle, deep 
orange. 

Crisp, brittle, medium 
green m color. 

Pods are shrunken, 
dack red, flexible. 

Hard, brittle 



Readily crumbled. 



Peas, green Steam shelled peaS*7To*S inmutes or dip m boilmg wat<^ 3 mmutes Stir 
frequently during first hours of drying. 

Peppers, * Wash Split Vemove core and^seeds. Cut m (12 7 t(\m) strips or rings No. 
sweet green treatmer\t necessary or steam 10-2ff minutes! Spread rings 2 layers deep- 
strips not more than V (12.7 mm) deep. 

Tomatoes Steam or dip^in boiling water to loosen slS'n, chill, peel, cut in V4'* (I9'mm) 
sections or sl'fce. ■ , ' 

Summer Was^i. trim, cut into V/* (6.3 mm) slices. No treatment r^ecessary or steam 
squash 2-V? to 3 ;ninutes 



Brittle. Cru^ slices 
for onion powder. 

Peas shatter when hit 
with a hammer. 

i^liable 



Slightly leathery. 
Brittle. 



Table 2: Approximate yields of dried foods. 



Food ' 



Amount 



Yield 



Apples 
Beans, lima 
Beans, snap 
Beets 
Carrots 
Corn 
Onions 
'Reaches 
Pears 
Peas 



12 lbs (5 4 kg) 
^ 7 -lbs. (3.2 kg) 

6 lbs. (2 7 kg) 
15 lbs (6.Qkg) 
15 lbs. <6 8 kg) 
18 lbs (8.1 kg) 
12 lbs (5 4 kg) 
12 lbs, (5,4 Kg) 
14 lbs (6 3 kg) 

8 lbs. (3 6 kg) 



iv-ibs. (3pts)(56kg) 

IV4 Ib^ (2pts)(.5&kg) 
'vib (2V/pts, Mnch)(.a3 kg) 

lbs (3.5 pts.)(.$6 kg) 
'4 lbs (2-4,pts)(56kg) 

lbs (4-4\^ pts,)(1.13 kg) 
\ lbs. (11\ pts . siic6d)(68 kg) 
r'?lbs. (2-3 pts )( 45- 68 kg) " 
Hbs (3 pts . quarters)(.6d kg) 
lb (1 pt0(34kg) ' V 
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Drying fruitar and 
yegietables— 

sun drying, oven drying 
and room drying 



Rat Kendall 



1/ 



no. 9.309 



Quick Facts « 

Successful drying depends on heai, air dryness 
, and air circijlation. v 
Fruits and vegetccbles should be prepared and 

p ret reated»4)e fore drying. 
Drying' trays may be constructed of wood. 
• stainless steel s^creening! and other 
mater ialrft" 

Food sjjould be protected from injects and dust 
'by fastenmg screerting or ret over the tops 
of trays. 

,Oven drying is faster than sun drying but can 

onlylje done on af small scale. 
Gas or electric ovens may be used to dry foods, 
but the temperature and ventilatidn must 
be maintained. ' 
In dry climates, some foods may be dried in a 
• warm room. * 



Sun Drying 



Successful sun drying depends on heat, ^rr dryness 
and air circulation. The high plains area of Colorado 
has an (excellent clim»l*fe for sun drying due to low 
humidity and light ramfall. Foods require from 12 
hours to ?Odays of suadrying, depending on sizb of th^ 
food, heat of the sun and amount of moisture in the air. 

Fruits and vefjetables should be washed, peeled, 
core^ .and pretreated. (See Service in Action sheet^ 
9.308. 9.310. 9.312 for pretreatnjent methods.) Cu( 
vegetables in small pieces so they xill dry quickly. 
Slice fruits thinly dnd uniformly. 

. Spread prepare^ foods on drying trays find place 
trays facing the sun. either flat or raised on one side. 
Enclose trays on both sides with netting tQ protect food 
from insects. Trays also should be lined with 
cheesecloth to separate food from metal if screens are 
used. ' • H 

Trays should be raised off the ground, placed on a 
roof or hunR to protect them from dust and animals^or 
insects. . 

Food also may be dried on clean sheets laid on 
tablcs*benches or a low roof. Avoid sun«drying foods 
near a well traveled road qr on days when air pollution 
levels are high. 

Food should be stirred gently several times each^ 
day so it will dr>' evenly. aAd trays ghould be brought 
indoor.s at nightfall tu protect the food from dew. 

At the end of the first day< begin testing food for 
dryness after it has cooled. If not fully dried, place food 
in the sun for a second or third day or until fully dry. 



Oven Drying . 

Oven drying.is faster than sun drying. Fruits dry in 
6 to 24 hOurs; vegetables require 3 to 15 hours. In 
addition, the food is riot exposed to insctts or dust 
HoAvever. oven drying is done on a small scale and is 
more expensive than sun drying. 

Prepare fruits and vegetables as indrcaled in 
Service in Actipn sheet 9.308. (See also Ser\'ic<? in 
Action sheet 9.S10.) 

Either a f^as or an electric oven may be used for 
controlled oven drying. An oven can take up to 
approx imalely 6 pounds (2.7 kg) of f '•uils or N^-gclables 

Oven drying needs close watching. Never -o off and 
leave food drying it> an oven. The gas pressure may 
change ma gas oven. Be careful that feas flames do not 
extmguish or trays do not catch fire during drying. 

Prpper temperature and ventilation are very 
important in oven drying. A too«low temperature at the 
beginning may cause food to sour, a too-high 
temperature may cause fruit and vegetable ceils to 
burst or the product ipay-harden on the surface, making 
drying difficult. 

Regulate oven temperatjire by means of the oven 
thermostat and by propping open the oven door during 
drying. The open.dpor also allows moist air to escape. 
Older gas ovens may need an 8 kitli (20.3 cm) opening 
Newer gas ovens and electric ovens uSually need about 
a 1-inch (2.5 cm) opening at the top The ten.^pera^lure 
should be rnaintairted at 140"^ to ISO'^F (^--65 6*^0) ^ ' 



Older gas 
ovens 




1 inch 



8*inch 
stick 




Klcctric'& 
newer gas 'I 



Pot 
holder 



Figure 1: Oven do<^ positions; 



Locate the lowest oven rack &bout 3 inches (7.5 cm) 
from the oven floor, , ^ . » 

Metal screens on drying tr^s should bq covered 
^ith a thin, open-weavei fabric so food won't stick or 
discolor. Then food should be spread evenly on drying 
trays. Lighter load^ dry faster. When usmg a gas oven 
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With fk'or corners cut out^ avoid spreadirig food into the 
corners nf trays to prevent scorching. 

Stac k two 4»r ^hree Ipaded traystogether on aaoven 
rack insert blocks between trays so that air can 
circulate between tliem/ 

f Mace an o^en thermometer on the lewest tray and 
cfteck the oven temperature frequently to be sure it 
remains near K"0 F^65.6"'C). Top and bottom trays dry 
fastest Shift trays every half hour ahd turn trays front 
to bnck Sur ^ond often if it is more than one layer deep: 
turn r>ver -iai pieces of fruit about half way through 
, the drvmK period 




Figure 2- Tray arrangement for oven drying. \ 

While drying, food should be moist to the touch and 
cooler than the air around it U the food is near air 
temperature and not moist to louch it is too dry 

Remove few pieces of foe doa-asionaliy and allow 
to cool bbfore testing for dryness' Hot food alv. ays will 
appear softer and less dry than when cold Test for 
di^nejbs by sque#zinga handful of.food If wo moisture 
IS left- on the nknd and it foods spiking apart when 
released, the produce is dry. 

Pieces of food around edges of trays m.iy dry first 
and should be removed, first. Food scorches easily 
to^vard the eno of the drying iime. Therefore, it may be " 
wise to turn off rteat when cirying is almost complete 
artd open the door;yv.irde for an additional hour or so. 

Room Drying 

In dry climates, some foods can be dried 
satisfactorily in a warm room'^uch as the attic or. 
Kitchen Hang lu rbs rootside up. cover theiti with paper 
bags if thry nex d to be protected from dust. String apple 
f.ngs;. pumpkin rings and red chili peppers on cords 
and hand near the ceiling. 

Trays'of fruits and vegetables that have been half- 
driTd in the sun or oven can finish drying in a warm, 
room. Stack trays with 6 incJjes (1^.2 cm) of air spi^ce 
between them Open screened windows to allow free 
circulation of au and force a draft acroks foo"d v^ith an 
electric fan, ' 

Solar Heaters and Dehydrators 

Sular and thermostatically controlled heaters and 
dehydrators also iriay be used to dry foods. Both can be 
pur^ h.tseU oi huine cuiistructed a^t, various costs Cold 
frames, used gardeners for large set^.^ork well as 



solar dryers. Thermostatically controlled dehydrators 
usually consist' of a controlled source of heat and a 
forced air circulation to carry away pioisture. Because 
of initial investment, such dehydrators are 'best 
reserved for persons who dry la^ ge amounts of f<y)d. 

. Drying Trays ^ , , 

Selection or construction of trays fpr drying can be 
a simple or involved project depending on the anfount 
and type of food to be dried and the end-product desired 
by the drier. Good air circulation without reaction 
between food and trays are prime considerations in 
selecUng drying trays. For small amounts of food and 
triarruns. cheesecloth stretched over Oven racks; cake 
racks, broiler racks and cookie sheets can be used. 

For larger and more dedicated projects, shallow 
wooden trays with slatted, perforated or woven bottoms 
* should be considered. These can be used outdoors for 
sulfuring and sun drying or indoors for oven or room 
drying. Wooden fruit, crates can be used or tray frames 
can be constructed from soft lumber. Tray bottoms can 
be made from thin wooden slats or dowels placed W to 

C6.35-J2.7 cm) apart, strong curtam netting or 
stainless steel screening. ^ 

'Galvanized screening shcAild not fre used as it has 
been treated with zinc'and cadmium which can cause'a 
dangerous r^j^ctioa i*i contact with' acid foods. 0»her 
metals also are not advisable as they may discolor and 
cprrode with use.- If used, they should be lined with 
icfijesecloth to separate the food from the me.tal A 
cheesecloth lining also.helpj? keep sugar-rich fopds 
from sticking to the trays and pieces of food from 
falling thrpugh. 

"^To ufsure cleanliness^ wash trays in hot. siidsy 
wafer with a stiff brush, rinse in clear water and aiitdry 
thoroughly after each use A light coat of fresh 
vegetable oiLwill help protect "the wood and make it 
easier to clean. 

Trays for^sun drying should be no larfjer than can 
be handled easily. Suggested size is 14'' x 24" x V (or 
I'*/') (,?5.6 cm X 60.9 cm x 2.5 cm). ^ ^ 




Figure 3: Drying tray. 



If trays are used in an overt, they should bo iVz 
inches (3.8 Cm) smaller in length and widthi than the 
oven dimensions to allow for circulation of air. 

Blocks of wood one inch (2.5 cm) or more in heigHt 
will separate trays for good air circulation. 

For sun drying, polyester voil. organza, cheesecloth 
ur screening should be placed on both sides of the tray 
after they are filled to protect food from insects. 
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ACflVITY TiTtB: ^"^^^ " . screen for a jlay^e wheelbarrow 



CONCEPT: . ^ 
SUBJECT. AREA: 
GRADE LEVEL: 
OBJECTIVE: 



MATERIALS: 



ACTIVITY: 



/ 



Energy can be saved by growing your own food. 
Industrial Arts . ^ ^ 

7-12 • . • " ' 

n To learn to use tools. 

2) To learn to measure, cut, and asselnble accurately 

- ^) To build a'usefill pi ece^of .equipment* 

S/S^'or thicker all-weather plywood 52" l?y AT' 
hardware cloth 1/2" mesh 36" by 44" ^ >^ 
40 - three inch flooring nai'ls . - ' 

8 siic inth galvanized bax 'nails or , like 
• two pieces 3& inches Ipng of 2x4 - . 
' two pieces 32 inches long of 2x4 ' ^ , 

15 feet of.bailing wire ^ >^ 

. ^ > ' ' ^^.^ 

Tools: hand .saw, power scroll saw, hammer, ^ 
^ - wirecutters, hrace and bit 

'1. Lay plywood piece flat onvthe floor an4, place 
wheelbarrow upside down on top*of it. There 
. * should be a two inch overlap of pl/wood at ;eacb 
. edge of the wheelbarrow. See below. 

2^ Trace a line around the wheelbarrow at the very 
outside ediie.-^ ' • ' 

3. Usin^'^the brace and bit>, dri-ll a bole just 

insiide the line that the scroll saw, blade will 
fit through^^ Cut oul^ the plywood on the line. • 

• Not^e: smaller pieces of plywood cap be used'' 
but will not be as sturdy^ • 

> " Tfie wiieelbarrow lip should' fit through the «■ 
plywood rim. . 

' '< . , 

V 




no 



Take the 36" by 44" strip of hardware cloth anS" 
reinforce It by weaving ^jtrips or bailing wire 
through it at equal intervals.^ Nail the 2x4 piieces 
together. See JjelcWj ^ 

t n I I 1 I li 



ri4 

\ 



Lay the reinforced hardware cloth over the 23{4 
fraiTje, and then nair$hc plvwood «dge on ^vnr that. 
Nail it every 2 inches around the perimeter, As, shown. 
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'WH^P ^>i«<t* K9oot40 

I 

.-^1 / 



Drive a nail par.t^ way. into thi? 2x4 close to* each 
reinforcing wire/ Wrap cnn end of the wife aroind 
the^ nail and finish 'driving it in. Then, pull 't ie 
wire tight with the claw on the hammer and twist 
it around the nail at the other end. Secure the 
nail. When this is cdmpleted, hammer the screen 
down all aroun4' the edges and you may put ^some- 
thin sttips ove^ it to make it/smooth. You now.. 
Ijave a screen, designed to Yit your wheelbarrow, 
that is. sturdy and useful. , ^ 




HELP #5 

Tool Repair 

Recycling waste can conserve energy, resources and 
generate money. 

Industrial Arts, Horticulture ' 
10-12 

To iearn simple repair techniques in order to have more 
tools to use. 

1. 'Collect broken tools: 

a. Ask students to donate broken tools from home, 
friends, etc. 

b. Put an ad in the local paper and state that you are 
- collecting old tools for educational purposes. 

c. ' Look through junk stores and garage sales for fix- 
* able items., 

d. 'Investigate the garbage dump. • 

2. • 'Buy or make appropriate handles for items that you" 

have received and fit them to the parts. 

* 

3. For more serious repairs, the use of the school shop 
equipment may be needed. Most repairs, can be .made ' 

• ' using pliers, hammer, drill, files, and a saw. Cost 
' will, run, on the average, 25X of the cost of a new . 
item. " ■ 

Example of repair: item; Garden spade with broken handle. 

u- Burn out the remainder of the handle and drill out the 
-rivet that holds -.it. A new handle comes with a rivet 

/ taped to it, Donf't buy it or biiy \X for less if a rivet 
is. not supplifeti.. Line up the new haiidle and shove it as 
far as youfcan into the hole of the blade. Then, place 

/ the handle' on a woodblock and drive the blade down with 
•another wdodl>lock unti.l you get a tight fit. Drill 
'through.' the riv^l; hold -and insert., the rivet and peen the 

■ end; but.-, / : . .. '.- ' • 

•■■ , ^- •, • " 

"Old. Garden Tools.' Get Af resh-^art, " Sunset (April 
1969) "second Sand' Tools i .. i..^^.-.-, r. .,, 
• "Cultivation,".' in Encvclbpedia' of Qrflaftic Gardening. 
"How toTuse the Rj-ght Toq\." In sunset viestern Garden 

jpok . • . r '■■ A, 

■JTjJeavpns, How To Grow More Veqetab.l^s . 




EATING ON THE RUN 
or 

"GULP, SLURP, *BYE" 



J 



Consumerism 

Drama 

History 

Home Economics 



April 




Objectives: To help the student achieve a 
more nutritious diet , in spite 
of the fast meals he 9ften 
consumes. 

To The Teacher: 

We must help the students see how they can manage a nutritious diet 
in spne of the fact that they: may not eat dinner with the family every 
mght. Stress the fact that they will soon be either in college or out 
on their own as a "swingin" single" and thus even more responsible for 
their diet. Don't let April Showers dampen their enthusiasm for good 
food. ^ 

Activities: 

1. Xerox and have each student complete "Eat and Run" (HELP #1). 
Discuss what might be best choices after all students have completed 
their papers. '• 



•2, 



The above mealtime situation probably Qccurs niany times each month 
in today's family. Have the students make up a list of grocero' 
staples. they or their family food shopper might buy and have on ■ 
hand fcir such occasions. Keep good nutrition guidelflfcs in mind 
as well as economy. (Use Basic Four chart in back of this book 
for a reference.) How could the student help in keeping nutritious 
supplies on hand? (Example: offer to make a trip to the grocery 
store; keep.- a "running" grocery list taped on cabinet and add to it 
as. supplies 'are used, etc.) 

How did people in pioneer days manage with no grocery store? Research 
their food supply. Was their diet usually balanced? What sort of 
convenience" foods did they have? What did they eat when they went 
on a day's journey by horseback or by wagon? 

T.V. food commercials promote the idea that any cooking beyond- • 
boiling water takes the skills of a magician and Julia Child put 
together. .Divide the class into groups to plan and present a short 
..>£Commerciar' that proifotes family cooperation in planning and pr6-" 
paring a nutritious meal. 
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Create a 3-day survival diet at the lowest possible cost to meet 
nutritional needs, in one of the following situations: 

a. You are a student with very little money, living with three other 
students. . . . u / 

b. You are finished with school, living in a rooming housfe with no 

• kitchen privileges. . 
c'. You are backRjcking and camping. 



1 



HELP #1 



EAT AND RUN 



Yo\I had a meeting after school and another to go to in the 
evening, leaving you only 30 minutes at home for dinner. Tl^e' 
family has already hacj dinner. What do you- do? Many choice^ 
are available • Some of. them arfe listed belov/. Space is pro- 
vided for other solutions as well. Rank them -according to * 
^ what *you would probably do in this situation. 



Eat leftovers ^ 
Stop and get a hamburger 
Open a. can (jf soup 
Skip dinner 

Grab a handful of cookies to eat on the way 
Eat a piece of fruit 

* 

Complain that your family ^didri 't wait for 
you 

Ask Mom to fix something for you 

Nzook dinner for yourself and skip th^ 
meeting (or be late) , ' * ♦ 



1 0^ ni 




Objective: Learn more about nature's most perfect protein food.., 
the egg. 

To The", Teacher* 

The egg has been called the-most compl&te protein. It is an . 
excellent sd'grce of other, .nutrients as y/ell .. .vitamins A, Bd, u, 

iron and phosphorus. . \" • .> . j ^ ^.u^ -p^o* 

Why then are we erating l^ess eggs? Probably due to the fact 
that they are synonomous with breakfast and more working "»J5f ^ ., . 
are opting for the convenience of ^eady-to-eat cereals for the family, 
and partly due to the attention which has been focused on the 
eqq's high cholesterol content.* 

. This lesson focuses on the versatile egg and the ease with which 
young people can prepare delicious egg dishes^ ^ \^ 

A ' ■ • 

Activities: 

%. Using References: Write a report on faster Egg decorations: Be 
sure to list sources and share the information with the class. 

2 • 'invite s membet of-the community who" is known for decorating . 
Easter eggs to speak to the class and to demonstrate decorating 
techniques. • ' _ . ■ 

'3. Have an egq decorating. contest. Award a prize to the student 
bringing the most unusual decorated egg. 

4. Using Re ferences . What is the structure of the egg - name the 
• parts, draw a chart and label each part. What nutrients does 
each part cont^? 

5 At The Market. There is consumer information on the carton. 

Shat informat ion does it give ^he wise buyer? What jre the various 
grades o'f eggs? What, do the grades tell you about the product? 
Give some general tips on purchasing eggs at the grocery. 



/ 



6. Share the information abqut buying eggs with the class in discussion, 

y 

7. Develop your own class room "egg cookbook".. Don't forget to 
include recipes for using up hard boiled Easter eggs - they ^should 
be plentiful supply at" this time. '(They make\ery gqbd snactcs). 

8. Prepare aii ethnic egg dish for your family. Then have your v , 
family rate your, cooking and the recipe. (Make up the rating 
sheet in class beforehand). ' ' 

* '* 
•9. Some questions about eggs... 

a. Why are eggs restricted in the diets of many pebp^le? 

b. . Eggs are a vital part of many recipes. Name some of the / 

functions they serve and give an example of a recipe for each. 



Answers given below. 



Too much cholesterol » ^ 

Adds flavor color and nutrition, thickens mixtures (custards) 
coats food for breading (fried chicken), stabilizes efiiilsions 
(mayonn'ciise). . 



SOURCES: 

V 

* Brewster & Jackson, The Changing American Diet. Cerjter for Science 

' in the-Public Interest 1755 So. St. N.U. Washington, D.C. '200.09," 
' 1978, p. 20. Copies available for $2.50. 
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Art 

Home Economics 
Math. ' 
Scieftce 

.Social Studies 



Objective: The student will become aware of the U.S. 

Senate's dietary goals and tiow they coiild 
affect his diet. They will also learn, 
how many major American diseases are 
diet-related, ^ 

To The Teachpr: 



May 



In order to stay healthy and to grow properly, every human being 
needs to eat properly. What does it mean to "eat properly?; You ve 
probably learned that Americans are encouraged to eat a variety of 
/certain fooSk - milk, eggs, meats, cereals, fruits and vegetables - 
to maintain good health. , . 

Now we have the word from the U.S. Senate that "The American way 
of eating may be hazardous to your health.'-' That sounds pretty drastic. 
Remember the Surgeon General's report on smoking? The Senate Select 
Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs hoped that it would jar the 
public into better nutritional habits.. They think that the way we .eat 
is "as big a health hazard as smoking." Thus, was published its report 
"Dietary" Goals for the United States." (These goals are summarized in 
the beginning of this book.) Senator George McGoy6rn, the Corpittee 
Chairman, summed it up: ■ . 

' ■ "The simple fact is that pur diets have changed 
radically within the last 50 years, with great 
and often very harmful effects on our health. * 
Too much fat, too much sugar or salt, can be 
and are linked directly to heart disease, cancer, 
obesity and stroke, among other killer diseases. 
In all., six of the ten leading causes of death 
in the United States, have been linked to our 
diet." . 

^ 

You ray not understand at this point exactly how these goals would 
aff6ct the American teenager's diet. - The Agricultural itesearch Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture has developed sample diets for 
all age groups along the lines of the Senate' report. Suggestions for 
the daily diet for persons 12 through 19 years old are listed in 
"Come & Get What?" (HELP#1) 



Activities; 



.J 



1. Have the students keep a dietary record of everything they eat .for 



V 
I 



2. 



3. 
4. 



a^yeek. When these records are complete the students will compare 
the-ir diets with the proposed goals for a boy or girl their age ' 
in the chart iii HELP #1. The students will determine where their 
difet varies from the desired goals. 

Divide the class into groups of three or four. Each group will * 
research a diet-related disease prevalen^n America - (heart 
disease, diabetes, high-blood pressure, etc.) - and report to the 
class their findings. They should also plan a day's menu that 
would be suitable for a person suffering from that disease. (What 
should the person include in his diet? "What should be avoided? 
Why?) 

Read "The Great American Eating Revolution" and stofi'at intervals 
to discuss. (HELP #2) 

UsiYig a long sheet of butcher paper, have the students create a 
TTiural depicting the "American Way of Eating." Display in school 
cafeteria., 



5. Have students complete , questionnaire "How Long Will You Live?" 
(HELP #3) Discuss changes that could be made to increase life 
expectancy. Encourage them, to have their parents take the test 
also. Maybe some family eating habits should be changed I 

6* S-T-R-E-T-C-H Your Imagination: The student will pretend he is an 
archeologist living in the year 3000. Write a few paragraphs 'describ- 

, ing what he might find in the arched ogical ruins of a food place 
of the 1980*s: a fast-food restaurant, a school cafeteria, a 
supermarket, etc. Describe where it Is, what' it looks like, and 
what items he might find there. What conclusions would he draw 
about the American Way of Eating in the 1980's based on his 
findings? 

7. Describe the role of food as a status symbol. 



SOURCES: 

Newton, David, Nutrition Today , Walsh, Weston J. Publishers. 

Nutrition Curriculum developed by Garfield School District RE-2. 
East Central Board of Cooperative Services^ 

.".Nutrition: How America Stacks Up." Ct/rrent Consumer . March 1978. 
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HELP #1 



COME AND. GET WHAT? 



Food^ and unit per day Girls 

12-19 

Skim milk (cup) 2.5 

^ggs (# per week)*^ 3.9 

Mature ijeans, peas, 2^.2 
cooked (tbsp) 
Meat, poultry, fish 

boned qooked lean (oz)"' 2.4 

Vegetables & fruit (cup)- 2.5 

Cereal, pasta ^^zy* 3.8 
Bread or equivalent in 
bakery products /(si ices) 
Margarine, oil 
Sugar, sweets 
. 1. The assort! 
other groups o 
sumption of U. 
2. Includes som? 



Boys 
12-14 15-19 
3.3 . 3';2 
3.8% 3.4 
2.6 2.4 



3.7 
2.3 
3.7 



4.3 
2.6 
3.0 



[tbsp) 
tsp) 



8.7 
"3.1 
■4.9< 



mer 



as well as egg 
mings, drippings ai 
ing is approx. 1 oz 



11.5 13.9 

4.4 4.5 

7.5 7.0 

t of meats, vegetables, & 
foods is based on food con- 
-households in 1965-65. 
g used in baking, cooking 
items. 3. All. fat trim- 
discarded. -4. One serv- 
dry cereal. 



■ \ 



COULD YOU LIVE WITH THAT? 



"Nutrition: How America Stacks' Up." Current Consumer . March 1978. 
Copyright 1978. Used by permission. 
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HELP #2 

; "THE GREAT ^AMERICAN EATING REVOLUTION" 

The typical American mother today doesn't know what her^'falmily is eating. As 
far as eating is concerned |he doesn't manage the household, she just r^e-stocks 
supplies and fixes the meals'that account for only one-third to one-haff of her ' 
family's daily food intake. 

, If you disagree with that Image, perhaps your, family is an exceptfoTi to this " 
increasingly fragmented pattern of eating. Or, you may be like the hundreds of 
housewives who have been interviewed by Dr. Paul A. Fine - and learned that what 
they thought was happening irv^their families was a fajr cry from what really happen- 
ed every day. Recently, Doctor Fine reported his findings at an American Medical 
Association symposium on food habi'ts and purchasing patterns. 

In 15 years of interviewing hoqsewives for food industry clients, psychologist 
and communications consultant Fine has <lemonstrated that frequently housewives are 
prisoners of a myth, ^ . i 

When asked to describe their families' eatfng patterns, they respond with the 
classical picture of breakfast, lunch anti dinner - three meals a day. It'-SL what 
every good mother is supposed to provide. 

'Doctor Fine. sends the women home'with instructions to take notes for a week: 
They are told to observe what and wheh every fan^ily member eats, whether it be a 
meal or a single potato chip. It is a myth-shattering exoerience for the mothers. ' 

^ Far from the three-a-d$y. pattern, an urban American family's eating goes more 
like this; , ^ 

* On different scliedules for- work and school , Dad and the children arise 
at different times'and prepare individual breakfasts - sometimes with^ ^ 
Mom's help, sometimes without. Mom herself may work, and if so, she 
has to prepare her own breakfast, make school, lunches, get dressed to 
leave the house, and try to make sure that each of the' children eats • 
something . Common breakfast items incl ude .prepared cereals, "instant" 
liquid meals, toast, fruit juices, coffee or milk. Traditional break- 
fast items such as bacon, panpakes, or eggs take too long to prepare; 

.they now make occasional appearances at more leisurely Sunday bi 

* Coffee breaks are an American , institution. Dad consumes untolc 
. , of coffee between breakfast and liinch, sometimes with sweet roi 

other snacks. Mom, at work, at home, or out shopping, does the"^^.,,^ 
Vending machines provide candy, snacks, and soft drtnks for the child- 
^ren in, school. ^ , - ^ . 

* Lunch is a function of the ^ood service establishment: factory or office 
lunchroom, school cafeteria, restaurant, snack shop. Dad and the child- 
ren may carry a lunch from home, but almost surely will supplement their 
sandwich with»some additional items such as soft drinks, potato chips, 
candy bar, or coffee. ^ ' 

Dad has afternoon coffee breaks, but the big event is the arrival of the 
children home fr^m school. 'Snacking begins almost Jl/rtiiedi a tely anxl.con- ' 
tinues until dinner. Mom may strive to maintain a "^'no-snack" period of 
an hour before dinner, but frequently fails. Snacks may include potato 
and corn chips, tandy, soft drinks,", fruit, cold meat, refrigerator left- 
• overs, sandwiches or combinations of several items tnto mlni-meals. . 
Although some of the snack items may be^^nutritionaTly excellent, they 
trouble Mom because they presumably "kiTl the appetite" , for dinner., 

* Dinner remains the one meal at whtch the family can eat together. But 
time is a factor; the meal must be prepared, served, and eaten in about 
an hour to a6commodate all the things the family members Kave'.to do - 
homework, bowling,. Boy Scouts. and Girl Scouts, or TV. With the assis- 
tance of pre-prepared and frozen foods, Mom can^make the meal in 10 to 
20 mfmutes and the family can consume it. In about the same length of tii^e, 
Eating may begin almost as soon as dinner ends, and continues until ^ 




bedtime. 
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Recognizing that a significant change ha.s occurred in American eating patterns 
is only the" first step - for nutrition scientists, educators, and economists as ^ 
well as mothers^ 

A flood of questions follows: Why has the change occurred? Is the new pat- 
tern* good O'' bad foi^ individual or family nutrition? If mothers have so little 
control over what their .famiHes eat, who will take the responsibi iUy for good^ 
nutrition? - . * . 

One fact stands out immediately when the emerging Ame>*ican eating pattern. is 
examined: Responsibility for providing foocf is shifting from the family to the 
'food service institution and the food manufacturer. ' • . ^ 

Eating away from home has been a developing trend for years in the United States. 
More than just "eating out," it reflects the number of meals that Americans eat in 
lunch rooms, cafeterias restaurants , etc^'in connection with work, school, and 
other away- from- home activities. In the early^ 1970*s, nearly 40 percent of Americans* 
food money went for food served away from home. (This does not mecinthat 35 to 40 
percent of food was eaten away from home; the figu^^e would be less because a dollar 
buys less food in a restaurant than in a grocery.) 1 

Of the food consumed at Tiome, a significant percentage is of tfre snack and pre- 
prepared convenience variety. Thesfe foods make up a large share of the thousands 
of food items in the average supermarket tcJday. Most of them were not on the shelves, 
or even in the laboratory, 15 years ago. Staples such as. meat, dairy products, 
bread, and fruits and vegetables are still the foundation of the $120 billion annual 
food business, but snacks and convenience foods are one of thevareas of fastest growth. 

'Why? Economists and sociologists as well as nutritionists disagree, as in the 
* foil owing arguments: 

■ * Snacking, meals away from home,* foods that require only^short, simple 
preparation are merely representative of changes in^^a socijBty that is ^ 
grjowing wealthier, more moliile, better educated, with more leis^ure 
time. The tra^^ionaT meal pattern wa.s adapted to an agricultural, i 
slower-paced America. When the .food iriflustry produces more and more ) ^ * 
snack and convenience foods, it is merely responding to changes it. 
^detects;' industry is only providing consumers what they \^ant. ! 

* On the contrary, critics cry, industry not only responds to change ^ 
but induces it. The modern corporation lives on. an Snnual increase f 

in profits. To live, it must expand, and to expand it must pfdduce 
, J , always newer products and pers'ua'de consumers to buy them.* 

i:(if^ pisagreement is just as sharp regarding thd nutriti-onaV.effects of.the fragmented 

patterns. - ^ ^ 

.]^c ' From one point 'of view, the "new" pattern' is a retunn to what was probably man s 
i original manner of eating. Primitive man, as still seen .in hunter-gatherer tribes 
^ koday, literally ate all day long. He ate when he found something to Qat. Some 
" -nutritionists, say. this is the pattern for^which man*s metabolism is ^adapted, so long 
as the food provides adequate nut>*ition and caloric intake is controlled. 

The nutritional point at i-ssue .usually is hot. the meal pattern*. so much as the 
fdods consumed.* From housewives, consumer advocates, and from some nutritionists 
Cqme an increasing number of references to "junk food" in relat;idh to snacks and pre- 
, pared products; > • . . 

y :> What is a "junk food"? v 

Doctor Fine put the question to housewives*^ ^ . 
' "Any thjjig^ sweet." , • ^ ^ . . ' . 

" "Anything that a child eats before dinner." . - 

* "Anything that's not good nutritionally.^ 

• , . ^^^^ ^ * 



The last response comes closest to the criticism offered by nutritionists 
and consumer advocates. They are concerned that pleasant but nutritionally inadequate 
food will find too large a place in the American diet, in ^the disquise of snack foods, 
"fun"^ foods, and foods inappropriately used by the^cbnsumer as meal replacements. By 
nutritional definition, a "junk food" is one that offers little if any essential nutri- 
ents except calories, and is used ta replace more nutritional foods.. Example.:, an 
enriched snack cake. When eaten ly a child as lunch, it could be classified Is "junk" 
food. When ^^aten by the same child as part of a nutritionally adequate lunch, it 
provides calories that the child'needs for energy and becomes a useful food. 
. Although "junk" is a relative description as applied to foods, its wide appli- 
cation by consumers reflects their fears and misunderstandings regarding the changing 
food supply.^ The number of snack and pre-prepared foods in the supermarket is over- 
whelming. The housewife who tries to shop for nutritional value may throw up her 
hands in despair. How can she make rational choices of manufactured highly processed 
complex food mixtures, which may not even resemble the traditional -foods on which ^ 
her knowledge of nutrition is based? 

Pre-prepared foods include the venerable TV dinner, which may or may not be nu- 
tritionally adequate as a complete meal. There are frozen entrees, complex luncheon 
spreads, heat-and-serve tacos, chow mein, lasagna, etc., and warm-up snacks for 
breakfast. ^ 

Are they nutritionally sound? Often they are, if used in proper co^xt of meal 
planning. What the housewife wants to know is:. How does a pizza rank as^ replace- 
ment for meat? What should I serve with a TV dinner? Do three -snacks equaKa meal? 

Even greater problems are just around the corner for her. Food scientis\$^ and 
technologists are able to make a large and growing variety of foods that nevgV 
existed in feature. Soy protein can be pressed or spun out into' fibers, flavored, 
and colored to imitate beet, pork, chicken, or fish. Man-made fruit drinks, milk, 
and dairy products are among the imitations pf traditional foods already marketed. 
Food technology may soon begin to produce foods that resemble nothing ever eaten 
previously. . • ' . . 

Are man-made foods nutritionally sound? The question is difficult and,complex. 
If a product is marketed as a substitute for meat, should it be supplemented with 
nutrients to make it the nutritional equivalent of meat? 

If a new food product resembles no traditional food, how should it be used by 
the consumer? This question has vBst implications for the food manufacturer'.^ 

Let*s pretend that you ar$. a food manufacturer*. You have just succeeded in 
producing a new, very pleasant food product. You advertise it and market it as a 
snack, because it contains little nutritional value other than ^calorijBS . Suddenly, 
you find. that it Is being used by consumers as elements orf meals. What is your 
responsibility? Fortify the product, and risk. changing its unique flavor and color 
characteristics? ^Label the'product as being nutritionally Inadequate? Or cart you 
educate the consumer, through advertising and labet information, to use the product . 
Within an appropriate nutritional context? ^ 

Education of the consumer appears to be an Important future function for industry, 
autritlon scientists, and educators and government regulatory agencies. Simultaneously, 
there will be increasing emphasis upon assurance of nutritional quality in processed 
foods by responsible manufacturers, as well as by nutritional "guidelines" established 
by federal agencies such as the Foad and Drug Administration. 

,We will have, to** become better informed and more consistent readers of food- 
package labels. More and more labels will be giving us mare and more information 
regarding the nutrient Composition of the product in the peickage. The Information 
will be ^simply stated, but we'll have^^to be well-informed to. use it meaningfully. ^ - 

• The pattern of snacking, mini-meals, use of pre-prepared.and convenience foc|ds 
and eating away fcom home is one that seems' likely to persist into tbe foreseeable 
future. Doctor Fine calls it the mainstream pattern of American eating, where m^st 
foods are processed, intensively advertised, and mass marketed. ^ 



Doctor Fine aifo believes he sees & sizable mtiiority of people moving out of 
the mainstream. SoSe are choosing to return to Italian. Greek, black, or other _ 
ethnic patterns of their ancestors, to .f6§d they identify as solid and real 
lOthers are moving toward new patterns -gourmet cooking and eating, healtfr and 

°'^^*The movement-away from the mainstream may represent disenchantment with a frantic, 
mobile American -life-style as much, as dissatisfaction with mass-produced and mass- 
marketed foods.. Whereas mainstream eating is marked by fas.t-paced p'-eparation and ; 
consumption of foods outside the family, the alternative choices are equally mafked 
by relatively greater c^re in food, choice, preparation, and consumption. 
'wordjS, food may be used as a vehicle to regain eating as a family functi.on.^ 



In otjier 



, In summary then, what's ahead for the average -American family? 
Continuing reliance updVi convenience foods*- in snack and pre-prepared forms. 'to 
conform to' a fast-paced urban life-style. More emphasis by industry upon nutritional 
compositi(>n of foods and upon education of consumers through advertising and infor- 
mat-i^ on food-package Jabels. More pressure upon the consumer to be well-informed 

about nutrition. ' " ^ ' * ' . . . j. 

And), probably among the' younger adults, a small but significant movement 
toward patterns of eating that return the-family to a position of more importance. 
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HOW LONG WILL YQU LIVE? 



HELP #3 



If you think your health is your dqctor's responsibility, thiink aqainT If you 
would rather die than change your ways, you wilK If you bailie ve that what you 
djon't knqw can't hurt you, you have not been paying- attention. To live lonner, 
you must learn more and do more. Only you can aive yourself a better chance at 
long life and good health. You can analyze your own health history arid predict 
your future by developing your LifeScOre: the facts that dictlate the odds for 
or against your being healthy tomorrow. Assuming you do not jsuffer from a 
serious chronic condition, LifeScore is one way of illustrating how your habits 
,and health history affect the probability of good healthy and it can be used 
to estimate your life expectancy, LifeScore ^Iso oives a oood indication of how 
healthjij^u will be while you are around. After all, will life be worth tivinn 
if you get short of breath with the si iqhtesti effort, or fatipue makes every day 
a struggle? 



You may have filled out other medical questionnaires, LifeScore is different. 
It is shorter because it deals only^with facts known^to have kn impact on health, 
nbt with every piece of information that might be of interest! to a doctor at some 
point in tffe future. By taking it tpday, studying the results and making plans 
fco change your ^inus^s ions to plus signs wherever possible, ypu may make this 
shprt i:est the start'of a longer. Healthier life. 




LIFESCORE 



I, ^BXTS . ' ' _ 

1. Exercise 
. / ^ ' 

To qualify as a minute of conditioning/ it must be a minute wi^th the heart rate 
dt 12Q /beats per minute or more. Beware of oVerestimatino activities in which 
there^may be a lot of, standing around-, e,g.^ tenrtl^s. As a rule/aoTf, bowlinn, 
baseball and volleyball do not result in conditi9ning. If yoL| have: less than 
15 minutes of.. conditioning per week, score ^ 



15 minutes or^less, 
15 .V 29 

30 44'^ , : ; 

45 - 74* 
75 ^ 119, 
120 - V7& ' . 
180 or more- ■ 



-^Weight ~ - f : < . 

, Look at the weight table attached to determine f|qw many poundsj overweight' you are. 
If you are: " , 



Q 

^•2• 

+6 

fl2« 

fl6 

+20 

+24 



Your Score 

t 



0-5^ pounds overweight;, score* 

6' - fs* pounds 

16-25 pounds 

1^ - 35- pounds 

36 - 45\pounds .* ^ . 

'46 or more . 125 



V' 



. ' Your Score 

.0 I 

-2 - ;■ 
-6 _____ 
-10 

-12 •' : 

■•' 



LIFESCORE (coritimied) 

.. <s 
3,.- Diet • ^■ 

" . .('■•■.•.- 

If you eat a well -balanced di^i, score ^ . 
/• If you avoid saturated fat^ and cholesterol , score 

4. Smoking 

One cigar is considered to be the equivalent of one cigarette, 
a pijse, enter ^4, If you smoke: i 



Your Score 



+4 
+2 



If you smoke on>y 
Your Sco>*6 



0 cigarettes per day, score 




0 


1-9 


r 


-10 


10-19 , • 




-13. 


20 - 29 ^ 




-15 


30 - 39 ' 1 




-17 


40 - 49 ■ ' 




-20... 


50 or more 




-'24 



5. Drinking 

Cocktails. are assumed to contain IJj ounces of hard -liquor. If you are pourina 

doubles; multiply accordingly... One pint equals 16 ounces or about 10 cocktails. 

One 8-ounce beer is the- equivalent of one cocktail. Six ounces of wine also is 

the -equivalent of one cocktail. If you drink:* 

■ r Your Score 



0-1' cocktails petf'.day, score 
2 - 3 ' 
4 - 5 
6-8' 



0 

-4 
-12 
-20 
-30 



' 9 or more 
6. Seat Belts , 

The actual time you wear a seat belfwhile driving is probably one-half your first 
guess {unless that guess was zero). Take a minute to come up with ajmore accurate 
estimate. If you wear a seat belt: 



Ydur Score 



Less than 25 percent of time, score 
About 25 percent 
About 50 percent 
About 75* percent 
About 100 percent 



0 

+2 
+4 
+£ 
+8 
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LIFESCORE (continued) 



7. For Women- Only 

Contraception If you have h'kd a hysterectony, tubal Jlqation or have reached 
menopause, skip this section.. If you use: 



Your Score 



Nothing. and would not have an abortion, score 

Mechanical method and would not have an 
abortion, score 

Birth control pills and would not have an 
abortion, score 

Nothing, but would have an abortion, score 

Birth control pills and would have an 
abortion, score 

Mechanical method and Would. have an 
abortion, score - * 

Bad Bonus: If you smok^and use birth control 
pills, score 

Total Habits ^ 

II. IMMUNITY (age 13 and up). 

If you are not current on: 

. Tetanus Cbaoster eyery 10 years), score 

Diphtheria (booster every 10 years for those 
with high risk of exposure only), score 

Inmuriity Total ^ . ■ 



III." PERSONAL HISTORY 



-10 

0 

+4 
+4- 

+5 

+10 

-10' 



J^our Score. 



■4 
■2 




Your Score 



Tuberculosis - If you have been in close contact- for 
^-^year or more with someone'with tuberculosis, 
A score 

Rfidiation - If you have had radiation (x-ray) 
treatment of tonsils,- adenoids, acne or ring- 
worm of the scalp, score 

^Asbestos - If, you work. with asbestos regularly and 
do not smoke',-score ♦ • 

Vinyl Chloride - If you work regulajrly with vinyl 
^ .chloride, score ^ 

Asbe^os - If you work with asbesjfos regularly and 
^ do smoke, score 



Urban Environment 



If you llvenn a city, score 

- X 



-6 

-2 

-4 

-10 
-6 



127 



139 



LIFESCORE (continued) 



For Men and Women (risk of venereal" disease) - If 
sexual activity hasi been frequent and with. many 
different partners, score 

If you began regular sexual activity before aqe 
Ifi,' score 



If you are Jewish, score , 
Personal History Total 

IV. FAMILY. HISTORY 

■ Heart Attacks (myocarcj-ial infarction) For each 
parent, brother or sister who had a heart attack 
before age 40, score 

For each grandparent, uncle or aunt who had a 
heart attack before aae 40, score 

, High Blood Pressure (hypertension) For each parent, 
brother*or sister with high blood pressure re- 
quiring treatment, score 

For each grandparent, uncle or aunt with hioh blood 
pressure requiring treatment, score 

Diabetes - For each parent, brother or sister with . 
juvenile-onset diabetes, score r 

For each grandparent, uncle or aunt with' juvenile- 
onset diabetes,, score 

For each parent, brother or sister with adult- 
onset diabetes and required treatment with insulin, 
score ... 

For each grandparent, un^le or aunt with adult- 
onset diabetes and required treatment with insulin, 
score ' 

Cancer of the Breast (women only) If/your mother or 
a sister has had cancer of the breast, score 

Glaucoma - If you have a parent, grandparent, broth- 
er, sister, uncle or aunt with glaucoma, score 

Gout - If you have a parent, grandparent, brother, . 
sister, uncle or aunt with gout, score 

Ankylosing Spondylitis (a type, of arthritis)r If you 
• have a parent, grandparent,. brother, sister, uncle 
,or aunt with ankylosing spondylitis, score 

Family History Total 

I. Habits ' J ^ 

II. .Immunity ^ 

III. Personal History 

. IV.. Family History . 

Total 
Now Add 
To Obtain Your LifeScore 



Your Score 



-1 



-2 



-2 



Your Score 



-2 



-1 



-1 
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Be sure tp. get the olus and minus' signs so that you ac^ or subtract correctly 

• • 140 - 
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LIFESCORE (contmued)- 

A LffeScore of 200 is about averaae. A LifeScore above 210 indicates a positive 
life-style, which gives you an excellent chance Qf enjoyinq health beyond the 
average life expectancy of 69 years for.men and 77 years for women. A LifeScore 
below 185 means your chance of a healthy future is clearly decreased. If your 
LifeScore is below 170» consider your life to be in danoer. Below- 150, make 
out a will and get your affai,r5 in jirder. 

To determine how long you're going to live, make these simple calculations. For 
men, the formula is: ■ ■— • 

* 200 X' 70 years = . » 

LifeScore - Life Expectancy • 
For women: 

* 200 X 75 years 



LifeScore Life Expectancy 
' HOW MUCH SHOULD YOU WEIGH 



Men of Ages 25 and Over 
(In indoor clothing, including shoes') 



Small 


Medium 


La roe 


Frame • 


. Frame 


Frame 


112-120 


118-129 


126-141 


115-123 


121-133 


129-114 


118-126 


124-136 


132-148 


121-129 " 


127-139 


• 135-152 


124-133 


' 130-143 


138-156 


128-137 


134-147 


142-161 


132-141 


138-152 


147-166 


136-145 


T42-T-56 


151-170 


140-150 


146-160 


155-174 


144-154 


150-165 


159-179 


148-158 • 


154-170 . 


•164-184 


152-162 


158-175 


168-189 


156-167 


162-180 


173-194 


160-171 


167-185 


178-199 


154-175 


172-190 


182-204 



Height 
(with 1 Inch 
heels) 




l^omen of Ages 25 and Over ' 
(In indoor clothing, including shoes) 



ERIC 



4 
4 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 



10 
11 
0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
- 0 



92-98 

94-101 

96-104- 

99-107 

102-110 

105-113' 

108-116 

111-119 

114-123 

118-127 

122-131 

126-135 

130-140 

134-144 

138-148 



129 



96-107 -.^ 


104-119 


98-110. ■ 


106-122 


101-i;3 


109-125 


104-116 


112-128' 


107-119 


115-131 


110-122 


118-134 . 


113-126 


121-138 


116-130 


125-142. 


120-135 


129-146 


J24-139 


133-150 ' 


128-143 


137-154 


132-147 • 


141-158 


136-151 • 


145-163 


140-15.5 


149-16R 


144-159 ■ 


153-173 



141 



/ 



WEIGHT-HEIGHT TABLES 



AGE 



AVERAGE WEIGHT 
POUNDS 



13 
14 
15 
16 
17 



95.6 

107.9 

121.7 

131.9 

138.3 



RANGE IN WEIGHT 
POUNDS 



BOYS 

77.4-113.8 . 
87.8-128.0 
. Ipl. 1-142.3 
.113.0-150.8 
119.5-157.1 ■ 



AVERAGE HEIGHT 
INCHES 



60.5 
63.0 
65; 6 
67.3 
68.2 



RANGE IN 
HEIGHT -INCHES 



57.3-63.7 
59-.6-66.4 
62*. 5-68. 7 

64.5- 70.1 

65.6- 70.8 



GIRLS 



13 
14 
15 
16 
17 



100.3 
108.5 
115.0 
117.6 
119.0 



82.3-118.3 

91.3-125.7 

98.8-131.2 

101.7-133.5 

103.5-134-.5 



60.,6 
62.3 
63.? 
63. '5 
63.6 



58.0-63,2 
59,9-64.7 
60.9-65.5 

61.3- 65.7 

61.4- 65.8 



* From "Basic Body, Measurements of School Age Children.," office of 
Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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Mcdonald's meets mcgovern 



or 



does past food = JUNK? 



May 




business 
Health 

Home Economics 

Journalism 

Math 

Music 

Social Studies 



Objective: The. student will nutritionally 

analyze the offerings of fast food 
restaurants and recognize the part 
they play in a well-balanced diet. 

To The Teacher: - 

The "fast food" way of eating has become a way of' life' 
for us! Eight years ago there were an estimated 30,000 fast 
food. restaurants across the* country. Today there are at 
least 140,000.^ - They have not only increased in number, but 
also in variety. Besides the ever-present hamburger and hot 
dog, we can now choose, roast beef, f ried'^chicken, fish and such 
ethnic offerings as pAzza, chilis and tacos. 

Quickness and convenience are a large part of the appeal 
of these restaurants. There, is no preparation or clean-iip, 
service is usually fast and prices are reasonable. ^ The quality 
of the food is also consistent. A Big Mac or a Whopper may 
not excite Julia Child as a gourmet offering, but it is the 
same "whether you buy it in Denver or Durango. / " 

The social structure of America has changed in recent 
years. There are more women working outside the home, which 
means there is less time to, prepare home-cooked meals and more 
mcmey available for eating out. A recent Gallup poll showed 
that 33% of adults eat out every day and 28% of those adults 
eat at a fast-food place. Many teenagers are employed by 
these restaurants and they eat many of their meals there." 

^ What are we really eating? Is it possible to choose a 
nutri£ious meal or are we getting junk food to tide us over 
, until the* next ^'real" meal? It is generally accepted that a 
well-balanced diet consists of three meals a day, each 
supplying approximately 1/3 of the nutrients needed by the body 

maintain good health. Calories should be in proportion to 
the nutrients. Too many calories with too few nutrients is 
•junk food. • - 

• Use HELP #1. to analyze the didt^ry offerings of fast food 
and compare them with the U»S. Dietary Goals. In this com- ' 
parison note the following points i 

1. The entrees supply plenty of protein - from 1/3 to 3/4 



■Consumer Reports, September, 1979. 
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of RDA. But getting enough protein isn't a problem in most 
Ameripan diets. We get twice as much as needed - about 250 
pounds per ypar- per person. 

2. Our problems tend to be too much fat, too many calories, 
too- much salt and not enough of some vitamins and minerals. The 
fast-foods don't help 'us solve these problems. Fat content is 
high and responsible for most of the calories. Levels of calcium, 
magnesium and'vitamins A, B6 and C are, very low. 

3. Salt (sodium) is abundant in all the fast foods entrees r 
fries and, even shakes. A meal might provide 1000 - 2000 mg. 
sodium. That may be excessive for someone .who needs to control 
sodium intake. 



Don't forget that a major contr.ibiltor to the high calorie 
content of a fast-food meal is the' beverage selection. If you 
order a shake, you might expect to g^t at least 25% of the RDA 
of calcium. Most are 10-12 oz. and contain 350-500 calories. 
A 10-12 oz. glass of whole milk provides about 50% of a woman's 
RDA for calcium and only 190-225 calories, a much better nutrient 
per calorie choice. An 8 oz. soft .drink has about 140 calories 
and no nutrients other than sugar. Unsugared iced tea or water ^ 
cqntribute no calories at all. ^ 

Conclusion ; Fast ^ foods are not junk foods. Any of the fast 
food entrees plus fries and a sliake will ^ovide about 1/3 of 
the nutrients you need in a day. As a weekend or occasional treat 
they are fine. But wl^en they become a habit, one should consider 
the nutritional gaps and the caloric excesses. , 



Activities : 




The students will choose^'a meal using -the charts in HELPS #1 
and #2. Assuming that this meal is lunch, they will.-then 
plan a breakfast and dinner meriu that will give* a balanced 
diet for the day. (Use the Basic Four Chart and the chart 
of nutrient content of common foods in the back of this hook;) 

\ ' \ 

The student will assume he is on a v;eight reducing diet, but 
still wants to go with -his friends to eat out. Have the class 
discuss what can be ordered at various restaurants that will 
not completely "blow" the diet. (Use the Fast Food Calorie 
ounter, HELP #2.) ' • 

he local fast-food eatery, McWhoppers, has decided to add a 
few items to its menu that will' make a more nutritious meal. 
Divide the class into groups and have each group decidie what 
these additions will be. Have them also plan an entire adve^ 
tising campaign of newspaper ads, posters, radio. spots, 
musical jingles and promotional activities at the restaurant 
itsfelf .V These will be piresented to the class* It might be 
interesttiM^ to take the best ideas to some local f ast-f pod 
restaurants and discuss with the managers the possibility ;of 
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actually doing this. Present it with the idea that it will 
probably increasfe^ their business. 



SOURCES : 

Energy, Food and You curriculum guide, a program of the Washington 
State Offices of Environmental Education (J^.W. Section) and Health 
Educatfion. 

Weight Control . Developed by Shirley Cox, Lincoln County Home 
Extension Agent; East Central Board of Cooperative Services. 



r 



o HELP #1 

■ m 

McDonald's Meets McGovern 

Review metric units of weight so that students are- 
familiar with milligrams, - grams, and kilograms. 



1 kilogram (kg) = 1,000 grams (gm or g) 
1 gram (gm) '= 1,000 milligrams (mg) 
1 milligram (mg) = 1,000 micrograms (Ag) 



Refer to the accompanying chart entitled "Nutritional ( 
Analyses of F^st Foods" and point out that the headings 
of various nutrients are in units of weight. 

Review the synopsis oip the U.S. Dietary Goals recommended 
by the- U.S. Senate Committee on Nutrition and >1uman 
Needs, 1977. (See Appendix VII, p. 156) • 

Choose one food from the chart "Nutritional Analyses of 
Fast Foods" and compile the number of Calories that come 
from the/at content of the food. Remember that 1 gram 
fat =j5-Calot*ies. For example:- 

' McDonald's Quarter Pounder with Cheese: 
29 grams fat x 9 Calories = 261 Calories 

Using the sample example," find what percentage, of the ^ 
total Calories comes from.fat. (See also page 291). 

FatCalories >261 

Total Calories' 5l8 = 50^. 

Now compare the percentage of fat/with the rec6mmended 
percentage given in th& 4)ietarv Goals for the U.S. 
(Caution: The Goals specify- recogmendati'ons for overall 
consumption, not for individual mgs, yet the specific 
^xamples-may indicate patterns of consumption). 

Recommended Amount of Energy from Fat • = 30% 

Computed, Actual Amount of Energy from Fat = 50% 

, Excess =y 20% 

Follow the same procedure for carbohydrates and proteins 
for selected foods. Remember that Lgram carbohydrates = 
4 Calories. \ 

'McDonald's Quarter Pounder with Che^e: 
~34 grams carbohydifate* x 4 Calories = 136 Calories, 

Carbohydrate Calories 136 

Total Calories = 26% 

Recommended Amount of Energy from Carbo. • = 58% 

Computed Actual Amount of Energy from Carbo." = 26% 

Deficiency = 32% 
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7. 



8. 



Again refer to the Chart ^'Nutritional Analyses of Fast 
Fodds" to see; a) which companies do not state the 
amounts of cholesterol in their products; b) which foods 
eaten. in one meal, might total up to the reconinended 
. amount for one day. The Dietary Goals (see #4) recommend 
lowering cholesterol consumption to about 300 mg. per day* 

Refer to the chart again to see; a) which companies do ^ 
not list, the amour>ts of sodium^ contained in their 
products; b) what percentage of the recommended 3 grams , 
do various foods represent, e.g. ' 

\ . . ■ ^ ■ 

Burger King Cheeseburger = 562 mg = .562 grams sodium 



.562 grams 
3.0 grams 



= 19X 



McDonald's Big Mac 962 mg = .962 grams sodium 



.962 grams 
3.0 grams 



Using Appeniipix 2 in the back of this book, look up (use 
the correct gender/age group) the RDA for Protein, 
Vitamin A, and the B Vitamins, etc. Compare these with 
the amounts present in foods selected from th6 "Nutri- 
tional Analyses of Fast Foods" chart. For examp-le: 





Calories 
(keall 


Protein 
(q) 


Vit. A 

■ (lU) 


Vit. Bi 

(mg) 


Vit. B? 

(mg) 


, Niacin 
(mq) 


etc.. 


RUA fpKr- 

Mal<^ 15-18 


30C 


)0 


54 ^ 


' 5000 


1.5 


•1.8 


20 




• 

Dairy Queen 
Banana split 


540 


% 

RDA 
18 


10 


X 

RDA 
19 


75C 


RDA 

15 ■ 


.60 


% 

RDA 
40 


.60 


X 

RDA 
33 


.8 


X 

RDA. ' 
4, 




X 

RDA 


Dairy Queen 
Chocolate 
Malt. 


840 


28 


22 


40 


75C 


15' 


■ .15 


10 


.85 


47 


1.2 


6 






4 




















* 


































• 





































Compare the percentages for Calories with the percentages of B . 
vitamins, etc., provided. * ^ . * . - • 
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10,^ Discuss which other ingredients of banana splits, chocolate malts, harriburgers. etc . do not appear on any of these charts For 
example, various preservatives, colorings, stabilizers, etc. Discuss why these ingredients are not shown on such lists as the 
RDA. Individual students may want to write to the fast food companies to obtain a complete list of the ir^gredients of the pro- 
ducts they have already partially analyzed. , ■ -» 



NUTRITIONAL ANALYSES 0F<:ERTAIN FAST FOODS 



Food 


Cholas- 
tarol 


Calonas 


Protain 


Fat 


Carbo* 
hydratas 


Caloum , 


Iron 




8 Cortiplax 


Vit C 


Sodnim 
NA 


\Phoa- 
phonis 
P 


Vit A 


«1 

Thiamlna 


"2/ 

Riboflavin 


Niacin 


, 1 W«»9ht 

/• 1 Gntm 


Miii< 
Grams 


Calonas 


Grams 


Grams 


Grams 


Milli- 
Grams 


Milli- 
Grams 


Intar- 

national 

Grams 


M^li- 
Gi^ms 


Milli- 
Grams 


'Milh- 
Grams 


Milli- 
Grams 


il 


Mini- 
Grama 


Burg«r Kmg 1 
Cf>««Mburg«r ? 


1 ? 


305 


17 


13 


29 


141 


2^ 


195 


. .01 


.02 


^20 


9 


562 


229 , 


Hot Dog 1 7 ' 


7 


291 


11 


17 


23 


40 


20 


0 


,04 


.02, 


^oo 


0, 




. tl7 


Dairy Quaan | 
Bartana Sphi . %3 


? 


540 


10 


15 


91 


350 


18 


750 






8 




7 


250 


Datry Quaan | 

ChocoUta dtp* \ 
padcooaOo} i 234 


? 


450 


10 


20 


58 


300 


04 


400 


.12 




tr. 


tr 




200 


Diary Quaan I 
ChocoUta Malt , 
(1g)' 1 58t 


> 

7 


840 


22 


28 


125 






750 


.15 


.85 


1.2 


6.0 


7 


1 

600 


Dairy Quaan 1 
Choc Sundaa. 

(1g) 1^ 248 




400 






71 


300 


1 8 


400 


09 


43 , 


* 

4 


"V- 


7 


25p 


Kaotuc0 Fnad ' ^ | 
Dirv>ar 3 pcp 
chickan. pot | 
gravy, cola 

flaw. roR | 425 


295 


830 


52 


, i 

46 


56 


' 150 


,45 


750 


.38 


.58 


15 


1 

27 


2285 


7 


: McDonald-$ | 

Big Mac ' 1t7 


9S 


541 


^6 


31 


• 39 


\75 


43 


327 • 


35 - 


• 37 


82 


24 


962 


215 


McDonald's 1 
Quartar Poundar | 
Wvthchaasa 193 


94 


518- 


31 


29 


34 


• 

251 


46 . 


683 


35 


.59 


1S1 


2.9 


^ li09 


257 


. McDonald's ' [ 

Cho Shaka | 289 


29 


304 


. 11 


9 


60 


338 


02 


318 


.12 


.89 


08 




329 


292 , 


McDonald's ^ 1 
Franch Frias i 69 


1 '0 


211 


3 


11 


26 


10. 


' 06 , 


52 


15 


03 


2.9 


110 


113 


49 



7 niMiw kitaniwtton rtot provided by toure* (eompanlMl 



Sourc*. ei\aw Cumnti. Vol. 6 #i. t«(it-Oet, 'Tt. Rom UfeontorlM. Columliut. Ohio 42}tt. 



This-matenal borrowed from the Energy. Food, and /ot/ curriculum guide, a program of Jhe Washington State Offices of Environmen- 
tal Education (N.W. Section^-and Health Education. 
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HELP #2 



THE FAST FOOD CALORIE COUNTER • . 

Each day fast-food chains sell millions i)f flreJis and snacks, yet even customers who are well informed 
about calories in general often^ 'unable to estimate or find out the caloric content of what they eat in 
fast-food restaurants* Jbe-fSTlowing list will help fill this information gap. 




BURGER KING. ^ CALORIES 

Cbeesefiurger ^Z. 305 

•rench Fries ...i 220 

Hamburger L 230 

Hamburger, Double.. r. '.Sv^.325' / 

Shake, Chocolate 365 ' 

Whopper 630 

Whopper Junior 285 

COLONEL SANDERS \ 
KENTUCKY FRIED fHICKEN 
Dinner (Fried Chicken, 
Mashed Potatoes, Coleslaw, Rolls): 

2- Piece Dinner— Original 595 

Crispy 665 * 

3- Piece Dinner— Original 980 

. Crispy 1,070 / 

DAIRY QUEEN/BRAZIER 

"Bosn's Mate" Fish Sandwich 340 

"Brazier" (hamburger) -^250 

"Br'azier" Barbecue 280 

"Brazier" Cheeseburger 310 

• "Brazier" Chili Dog..; 330 - 

"Brazier^' Dog ....270 

"Brazier" French* Fries •i 200 

. "Brazier" Onion Rings 300 > 

Big "Brazier" :.\.*...^.510 

Big "Brazier" Cheeseburger .* 600 ^ 

Bi,g "Brazier" Deluxe .'540 

• Super "Brazier" Chili Dog , 570 

. Super "Brazier" Dog 500 

Super "Brazier"/The "Half -Pounder 850 
Ice Creams 

'Banana Split >....*a 580' 

Buster Bar* .1..., ..390 

Dairy Queen Cones* 

V ' Small ' 110 

M6dium 230 

Large..*. 340 

^ Dairy Queen Dipped Cones* , 

Small : ; 160 

Medium 310 

Large t .♦^T' .450 



DAIRY QUEEN/BRAZIER - cont. CALORIES 

dairy Queen Malts* 

Small..., 400 

Medium..''...' 1-580 - 

Large ' '1 840 

. Dairy Queen Sundaes* 

Small .190 

Medium....:..:.' ....'...30Q 

Large ^ 430* 

Dilly Bar* 240 

DQ Sandwich* .'..190 

Hot Fudge "Brownie Delight" - 

Sundae 580 

Parfait X .'460 



^ 

^ caloH(|s tha 

a nation * a ^v\r*a. 



.r-next column 



*11 other flavors have fewer cald?i(|s than choco- 
late; figures for chocolate given,^sfnce it's 
fhe most popular flavor. 

DUNKIN DONUTS 

Donuts (including rings, sticks,- 

^crullers) ; ".240 . 

Donuts, Y§ast-Raised 

(add 5-10 calories for glaze).... '.160 
Fancies (includes coffee rplls, 

Danish, etc.) > 215 

' Munchkins, Yeast-Raised 26. • 

. Cake, including Chocolate Cake 240 

MCDONALD'S 

Apple Pie.* ^..265 

Big Mac x 557 

, Cheeseburger. « ^ ....309 

' Egg McMuffin.,... .312 . 

Fillet-O-Fish 406 

' French Fries 215 

Hamburger \ 2Sd 

Hamburger, Double :.(.,.'.' «..350 

Hot Cak6s wltti Butter 272. 

Muffin... 136 

Pork Sausage. .\l - : . .'235 

r/4 Pflupder 420 \ 

. 1/4 Pounder with Cheese......... .521 

Scrambled Eggs* . * < . .175 ^ ^ 

Shake, Chocolate ^ 560 

Shake, Strawberry 340 

Shake,' Vanilla • 32^0 



PIZZA HUT 

1/2 of an 10" p.izfa (3 slices) • 

Thlti Crust 

Beef 490 

Pork 520 

Cheese 450 

Pepperoni , ;430 

Supreme ^ 510 

Thick & Chewy , ' 

Beef.... .^20 - 

Pork ^.......640 

Cheese ...:/... \ 560 

Pepperoni ( 560 

Supreme .640 

r/2 of 13-Inch Cheese Pizza 

Thick Crust , .900 

Thin Crust. ;..850 

1/2 of 15-Inch Cheese Pizz| 

Th1ck.,Crust....;.^ .....V 1|200 

Thin Crust.. ...... .^sl. 1,150 

TACO BELL * 

Beans (Whipped) Burrlto. . ^ . . . .: ;'345 

4 Bell Burger 243 ^ 

Enchlrlto 391 

Frijoles 231 

Taco .....a46 

Tostado 206 

WHITE CASTLE • * 

Cheeseburger .* .]198 ' 

Fish Sandwich.... ."...^...200 

. French Fries 1.210 . 

Hamburger . . ; i ... ^ 165 

Milk Shake : ,.213' ; 

Onion R1ngs.>. . ^. ;34X;, ^ 

ARTHUR TREApHER'Sf \- '/ '^ ' ' / . 

Chips '{per serving).''....*. ^. 274^ 

' Coleslaw 4^. ....122 

^ Fish .{2 pieces). -.V ;....'.344 ' 

BASKIN-ROBBINS ^ 1'- . ' , ^ 
OrK scoop'.-, > . .^ . ■ 

. 'Ice Cregtfrts, ^M flaN/oKs..' ./.between 

' :/. • . • . . . 133 JM48" ' 
' ' Sherbehs and Ices, ... ...... . .139 



THE FAST FOOD CALORIE COUNTER - page 2 
CALORIES 



BURGER CHEF CALORIES 

Big Chef.-^^ ; 535 

French Fries 240 

Hamburger 250 * 

Shake; Chocolate 310 , 

Super Chef • i ' 4.530 

RUSTLER STEAK HOUSE ' * ' ' T 

Baked' Potato 231 

• Dressing (Blue Cheese) .151 ^ 

Dressing (French)..... 122 

Dressing (Italian) t.l66 4* 

Dressing (Thousand Island) r...l50 

Jello, Cherry .-..%....t '75 

• / Wckle.. 2 

Potato Chips 82 * , ^ 

Pgddl.ngi, Chocolate...... .* 144 

. Roll' (Gutter )...;.. - 40 

Roll (Rustler) ..120 • 

;'/'Roll (Twisted)...; ^ ...182 

Rib Eye...; 369 

Rustler's (Strip).. :. 086" 

'Salad.; : n 

^ steak (Chopped! 4 oz........ ..327 ' ' 

• Steak (Cliopped) t oz ;...S53? 

J-bone.'- •'..../.1,532. - 

GlJiO'S ' ' ' . ' y ' . 
Appl6 Pie r...t' 198 , 

, Cheeseburger % . 336 ' •* 

" Coke (regular).'. 117 

. * Coke'^gUnt) 181- 

Dlnner Roll./ ..*t...' .i 51 

Fry (regular) • 195 

* Fry (giant) ; >-274 

flamburger. 289 

Ke^tucky^ Fried Cfvlck^eYi (;i pfeQeJ.v...;.,290 

. Orange (Vlant).. 217^ 

^**;Root Beer (regu^lar). . . . ;....140 

' . ' -Root -Seer (g'lant) 190 

Shake, \^an1lla (regular). *%^....*.338 

' ^ SKake, Vahflla .(giant). ..'....^ 524 

Strlo1-heir^.....U....^....^.... *^.514 

^ Siriolner (Cheese),.. ...v .:,.^.:.6a9 

LONff^OHNlSjLVER'S , ' ' 

Flshf & Chips, Coleslaw*- • < 

.?-P1ece 'Dinner •....955« 

34^1ec^ Dinner. T;. ^..1,190 r' 



.erJc 



1 




DATE" 




. DAY OF WEEK 






1, .^^.f 

Food Group Servijfijs: 


, bbeakVast 

t. ^ 


LUNCH - 


■ ■ ' DINNER 


SNACKS 




Mnk/Da1ry * 
Meat/FisV 




1 — ' • , 

4 


I- 






Fru1t/Veq. 




Bp^/Cereal 
















/Number of ;sugary snacks\ 










y 






DATE 




^ DAY OF WEEK 






I^ood^Group Servings: J 


BREAKFAST 


'lunch 


■ DINNER 


/ SfiACKS 




MH k/Dairy ' 
.He;at/F1sh 


9 • • ■ . ■ " ' ' ' 


■¥rUlt/Veq. 




Bread/Gereal * 














4 


■.Nymbter of sugary snacks: 
















DATE 




PAY OF.WEEK • 




* • « 


Food Group ServJnqs: 



BREAKni\ST 



LUNCH 



• DINNtR 



SNACKS 



M1Tk/Da1ry_ 
1 Meat/Fish 
. , ! Frult/Veg. 
•Bread/CereaT 



-<1 L 



Number of sugary snacks:. 



These materials- were developed thrbggh funtjs froft>the Nutrition Education and 
and are* available to anyone-.wi^thout regar^i ,to. race, creed, color. 



Training Program {PL-96-166) 



15, 



139 



Nutritive Values in Common Portions of Food"" 



APP6N0JX 2 



Pet - Percent ^ 
C*^ - C*lon« 

Gm — Gf*m 

Mg — Milliyrsm 

/(/ " InttmMtiooMl Unit 

Tf •* r/»c« or $trms/i^iftcant Qutntfty 

> - /Vb irt/u* imputed but posstbty pnstnt 



FOOD ANO APfftOJOMATE 
MEASURE Oft COMMON WEX>HT 



WATEft 



FOOD 
EN- 
ERGY 



PRO. 
TEW 



FAT 



TOTAL 
CARBO- 
HYDRATE 



mX AND MIK PRODUCTS 

Butwmilk, from sktm mitk. 1 cup 

Milk cow > 
Fhiid wt>oi«. 1 cup 
FiuKJ, rNonfat Uktm) 1 cup 
Eviporattd (undiluttd) 1 cup 
Condtns^d (undiluttd). 1 cup 

OvMM, 1 ouncf 
0>«dd«r (1 in cubt) 
CtMddv proc*ss«d 
Cott»g«. frofn sbm milK 
une/tim«d 
CrMonr " 

$WtS9 

.., CrMm. t t«t)l«$poon 
Light 
HMvy 
3«ver*0f$. 1 cup * 
Coco* (fit milW 
M«ittdmitk 
Otss«fts 

Cusl«rd b«k«d 1 cup ^ 
tc« crt»rr ptain 
1/8 of Quan tyjck 
8 Ouid ounc«s 

eoGs 

t wtK>|« 
1 wMt« 

1 v<flk 

FRUITS 

s. 

App»#s fiw 1 m«dium (2 1/2m 

dam about 3 p«r ib) 
Ap{>N><iu*c« fresh or canned 1 cup 
Appiesauct canned sw««taned 

1 cup V. 
ApfiCOt* ^ ^ 

Dried coolcikf unswtattntd fruit 
arxJ (tquid 1 cup 
Avocados raw 1/2 pe«led fruil 
Banar>as. riw 1 rt^tum (6 by 1 \/2 
. y ,ifi,-libout 3 p«r rb) 
' ^ftxkbcrr^es. raw 1 cup 
^uebctttas, raw 1 cup'^' 
Canta^oupts raw 1/2 tt%k>n (S in 
diam ) 

^.Charrtts 1 cup p«tttd v , 

Canned rtd sdur 
Cranbtrry sauca 4yve«ttned 1 Cup 
Oa||S Irtsh and dr»ed pitted and ' 

cut 1 cup 
Fruit cockta*! canned so^ds and 

tiQUjd 1 cup 
GraD«fruit raw sections. 1 cup ' 
Grsptfruit ju»c*^- 

Canned unsweetened 1 cup 

Frortft coAceotrait <^nc#can 



'Pet 



90 

87 
90 
74 

27 ■ 

37 
40 

79 ~ 

51 

39 

72 
67 

79 
78 



62 
62 



74 

88 
51 



'85 



76 



Cal 



90 

160 
90 

345* 



70 
105 

25 
105 
105 

30 
55 

235 
280 

285 



Gm 



9 
9 
18 
25 

4 

7 

5 

8 

Ti 
•Tr 

9 

13 
13 



Gm 



Cm. 



20 

'27 

5 
9 



13 

42 

24 

166 

Tr 
1 



•From l^tntiv V$h9 ot foods. Home and Garden 
BulJetm 72. Rtvrsed Sept 1961 Ad^apted from the 
mora compcVhtnsiv* tables m Xomposttton ot foods — 
Proetss^d. Pnptfd " Agncutiuft H$ndbook No 8. 
R9vi50d Dtc 1963. Both are for by //)# 
Supfinfndtnt ot Pocum^T^i. )/Vshington 25^ DC 

\ 



CAL. 

QUM 



IRON VTTAMW TWA- 



RiBO. 



NIA. 



ASCOR- 



Mg Mg 



29d 



288 
298 
63! 
802 



01 



15 — J s 

\2 3 I 



128 
219 




2 
3 

1 

r 

Tr 
Tr 

9 
8 

'l0 



145 


3 


9 


15 


8^ 


\\ 


295 


6 


18 


29 


175 


1 


80 


6 


6 


Tr 


27 


1 1 


1J5 


4 


Tr 


Tr' 


' 3 


Tr 


60 


' 3 


5 


Tr 


24 
















76 


' 7r 


Tr 


> 18 


8 


4 


120 


Ti 


Tr 


1 

30 


15 


15 


23p * 


l' 


. • tr 


60 • 


10 


13 



9 

76 


240 


5 , 


>^ 


74 


185 
85 


, 2 
1 


.18 
Tr, 


84 

83 
91, 


85 

. 85* 


2 

1 , 
1 


^ 1 
1 
Tr 


76 
62-. 
22 ' . 


230,. 
405. 
400 ^ 


2. 
/ 4 


1 


80 . 


195 


1 


1 


89 
% 


75 




Tr 


89 
62 


100 
\^300 


' 1 
4 


Tr 
1 



.63 % 51 



6,\^ 

r2?" 

19 
21 
14 



59 
104 

13£> 

60 
20 

n 



11 

6 

46 

21 
27 



36 
17 
105 

23 

31 

20 
70 



6 

7 

. 13 
. >4 
8 



6 

53 



10 
8 



10 
8 



A 

^ALUE 


MINE 


FLAVIN 


CIN 
VALUE 


BIC 
ACID 


LU 


Mg. 


Mg, 


Mg 


Mg. 


10 


.009^ 


' 044 


02 


2 


350 
10 
820 
1,090 


08 
10 
10 

23 


42 
44 

84 

1 17 


1 

1 
5 
6 


2 
2 
3 
3 


^2^0 
350 ^ 


Tr» 

Tr 


08 
12 


*Tr 

Tr 


0 
.0 


Tf 
440 

320 


01 

Tr._ 
Tr * 


06 

V 07 
11 


Ti' 
Tr 

Tr. ^ 


0 

•^0 


130 
230 


.Tr 

> Tr " 


j02 
02 


Tr 
Tr. 


' Tf. 
Tr 


390 
670 


09 
17 


45 
56 


' 4 


^ 2 
2 


870 


10 


47 


2 


1 


370 
740 


03 
' 06 


13 

IT 


y . 
1 

• 


1 


590 
0 

680 


05 
. * Tr 
. 04 . 


15 
09 
07 


Tr. 


0 
0 

^ . 0 


. 50 


04 


02 


1 


3 


100 


04 

05 


01 

03 


2 
1 


2 
3 


8,550 


01 


13 


•18 


8 


310^ 
. 190"' 


12 

' 05 


21 
^06 


1.> 


16 

— 10 
« 


290 
140 
6.640 


05 
04 

08 


06 
08 
06 


.6 
1-2 


30 
20 
63 


^ 1.680 
40 • 
90 


07 
03 
16 


1 

06 
03 
17 


4 

1 

39 


13 
' 6 
0 



360 
20 



20* 
60 



.04 

07 



07 
29 



03 
03 



04 

12 




fOOO AND AWIOXJMATE 


WATER 


FOOO 


PRQ. 


FAr . 


TOTAL 




' noN 


VITAMIN 


THUV. 




NUV- 


ASCOIt- 


A«ASUft£ 0« COMMON WEKiMT 




EN- 


' TEW 




CARIO- 


ciUM 




A 


MWE 


, FLAVW 


CM 


MC 




> 


ERGY 






HYDRATE 






VALUE 






VALUE 


AOO 


FWjrrS — conbnuta 


fct 


Cat 


Gm 


Cm. 


Cm. 


Mq 


Mg. 


lU. 


Ma 


Mo. 


Ma 




GrapM. 1 CUP 


























Am«fic*n typ« (slip JlonJ 


82 


65 




1 


15 




^4 


100 


I/O 


Am 


.2 




Gr«p« )u»c«. boni«d. 1 cup 


83 


165 




Tr 


42 


28 


8 




10 


OS 






L«mon |uic« ff tsh. 1 cup 


91 


60 * 


\ 


Tr 


20 


17 


5* 


40 ' 


A. 06 


.03 




1 13 


Utrm |uic«. Uth. 1 cup 


90 


,65 


\ 


Tr 


22 


22 


5 


30 


%5 


03 


-3 


80 


Or«>o«s 1 medium (3 tn dtim) 


e« 


75 


y 


Tr 


19 


67 


3 


310 


16 


06 


.6 


70'^ 


Ortng* luicr 
























FrtsI), Ftoridt. t cup 


90 


100 




Tr 


23 


25 




490 


22 




9 


•127 


C«nn«d. unswttitntd l cup 


87 


120 




Tr 


28 




1 0 


500 


17 


05 


A 


100 


fcottn conctntrat* 8-ounc« can 


&8 


330 




Tr 


60 


69 


g 


1.490 




in 


2.4 


' 332 


PMctm <^ 




















Raw 1 rpadium (2 m dtam 


89 


35 




Tr 


10 


9 


5 


1.320 




05 


1 0 


7 
1 


at>out4p«rlb) 






















Cannad in syrup 1 cup 


79 


200 




Tr 


52 


10 


3 


1 100 




06 


1 4 


7 . 


^aacj ^ 






















ftaw 1 paar 0 by 2 1/2 in d»am) 


83 


100 


\ 


1 


25 


13 


5 


30 


04 


07 




7 
/ 


Cannad tn synjp. 2 m«dium st2a 


80 


90 


Tr 


Tr 


23 




2 


Tr 






2 


2 


halvt» and 2 tablaspoons syrup 






















Ptnaappia 


























t fUxv dtcad 1 cup 


85 


75 


\ 


Tr 


19 


24 


7 


100 


12 


04 


>3 


24 


Cann«d in syrup 2 small or larga 


80 


90 


Tr 


Tr 


24 


13 


4 


60 


09 


03 




8 


slica and 2 tablaspoons |uic« 
























Pirtaappla }uic« canned 1 cup 


e« 


135 




Tr 




37 


7 


120 


12 


04 


5 


22 


^ ; Plums raw f p(um (2 in d(am) 


87 


25 


Tr 


^ Tr 




7 


z 


140 *■ 


02 


02 




3 


' Prunavcooked unswtattnad t cup 


W 


295 




1 


78 


60 


45 . 


1.860 . 


06 


18 


17 


2 


116' 18 prunas and 1/3 cup liQuid) 


























, Pruna juica canned 1 cup 


80 


200 


1 


Tr 


49 


36 


105 




02 


03 


1.1 


4* 


Rars^ns, dried. 1 cup 


18 


460 


4 


Tr 


124 


99 


56 


30 


18 


13 




2 


Raspbafrias rad raw 1 cup 


84 


70 


1 


1 


17 


27 


1.1 


160 


04 


11 


1.1 


31 


Rhobart) cookad with sugar 1 cup 


63 


385 


1 


Tr 


98 


212 


1 6 


220 


06 


15 


.7 


17 


« . Strawberries 










1 
















Raw 1 ^up 


9V 


55 


I 


1 


13 


31 


1^ 


90 


04 


10 


IX) 


88 


Frortn lO^nca carton 


71 


310 




1 


79 


40 


2.0 


90 


06 


17 


1.5 


150 


* Ungerines 1 medium (2 1/2 in dtam , 




40 


1 


Tr 


10 


34 


Z 


350 


05 


' .02 


.1 


26 


about 4 per lb) 






















Watefnf>elon3. 1 wecJge (4 x 8 mj 


93 


115 


2 


1 


27 


30 


2.1 


2.510 


13 ^ 


J 3 




^ 30 


CEREAL-BfteAO 


























Ot^urts. enriched flour, 1 biscuit 


??• 


140 


3 


.6 


17 


46 




Tr. 


06 


06 


7 


» ir. 


(2 1/2 in dtam) 
























Bran flakes, 1 ounce 


3 


85 


3 


1 


23 


n 20 


1 2 


Q 


1 1 


.05 


1 7 


0 


ttMdi, 1 slice - 
























Boston brown, t/nenrtched 


45 


100 


31 . 


1 


22 


43 




Q 




AM 


6 


0 


Rye (1/3 ry*. 2/3 wheaO 


36 


55 


2 


Tr 


12 


17 


4 


0 


04 


02 




0 


White, unennched. 4 percent * 


36 


45 


1 


\ 


9 > 


^4 




ir. 




01 


• .2 


Tr. 


nofvfat milk lolids 


























, ^ * White, enriched, 4 percent nonfat 


36 


45 


1 


1 


9 


14 


4 


Tr 


04 


04 


4 


Tr < 


milk solids 
























Whole wheat « 


36-. * 


55 


'2 


\ 


1 1 


23 




Tr. 


06 




,* 
.7 


Tr. 


• Cakes 


























Anget fpod. 2'tnch sector 


32 


110 


3 


Xr 


24 


4 




n 


Tr 


06 


A 


0 


* ' , Doughnuts, cake-type 1 dooghnul 


24 


125 


1 


. 6 


16 


13 


4 


30 


,05 


05 


4 


ir. 


Gingerbread. 1 ptece (2 by 2 by 


31 


*75^^ 


2 




29 


37 


Ia9 


t w 


06 


06 


.S 


^ 0 


2 m) 
























ptam cake •t)4 cupcakai 1 cup- 


24 


145 


A 


6 


22 


26 


2 


70 


01 


03 


1 


Ik 


cake (2 3/4 tn diamj 






7 
















Sponge. 2*tnch sector 0/12 of 


32 


12C 


\ 3 


2 


*y) 




.5 


180 


02 


J06 


.1 


Tf. 


cake. 6 ra diamJ^ 








J 
















Coobiscpfain and assorted t 3-inch 


3 


120 


\ 




18 


9 


2. 


20 


01 


01 




Tf. 


Combread or muffins mada wtth en- 


33 - 


150 


3 


5 


23 


50 


8 


80 


09 


] ] 




ir. 


nched« degermed corn meal. 1 






















muffin t2 3/4 in dtamj 


























Com flakes. 1 -ounce " 


4 


lib 


2 


Tr* 


24 




. 4 


0 


12 


02 




0 


Crackers 






















t 


Graham. 4 small or<^ medium 


6 


65 


1 


1 


10 


6 


2 


^ 0 


.01 


.03 




' 0 . 


' Soda, Plata' 2 crackers (2 1/2 m 


4 


50 


1 


1 


8 


• 2 


2 


» 0 


Tr 


Tr 




0 


dtamJ 


























■ ••KW. WiHKfmO, vOOKeO. 1 cup 


90 


100 t 


3 


Tr 


21 


10 


7' 


9 


11 


" i)7 


1.0 


** 0 




* 






































S 












( * 












• 


















































• 








































• 




* 




141 


153 











































f 



4 



FOOD AND APfm»UMATE 
MEASURE Oft COMMON WDGHT 



WATER 



FbOO 
EN- 
ERGY 


fRO- 

TEW 


FAT 


TOTAL 
CARIO- 

HYORATE 


CAL- 
CIUM 


TSON 


VTTAMM 

A 

A 

VALUE 


THUk. 
MME 


R»0-' 
RAVM 


N(A< 
CM 
VALUE 


ASCOR- 

MC 

ACD 






Gm 


Gnt 


Mg. 


Mg. 
- 


LU. 


^ Mg. 




Ms. 


Mg. 


190 




1 


39 


14 


6 


0 


02 


02 


.5 


- 0 


190 


6 


1 


39 


14 


14 


0 


.23 


- . 1* 


' 19 


0 


140 


4 




20 


50 


B 


50 


. 08 


11 


7 


Tr. 














' — N 


« 






130 


5 


2 


23 


21 


14 


0 


19 


05 


3 


0 


00 


2 


2 


9 


27 


4 


30 


05 


06 


Z 


Tr- 


345 


3 


15 


5t 


11 


4 


40 


03 


02 


5 


1 


280 


8 C 


14 


30 


125 


8 


300 


07 


.21 


4 


0 


305 




\ 12 


45 ^ 


17 


6 


200 


04 


10 


2 


- 4 


365 


3 




5« 


38 


1 4 


Tr 


09 


05 


5 . 


1 


275 




7 


32 


68 


6 


3.210 


04 


.13 


6 


— Tr. 


20 


Tr 




4 


1 


0 


Tr 


Tr 

• 


Tr 


Tr 


0 


185 


4 


Tr 


41 


33 


1 4 


0 


19 


02 


ZO 


0 


18S 


3 


Tr 


41 


17 


1 5 


0 


19 • 


01 


16 


0 


55 


1 


Tr 


13 


3 


-3 


0 


06 


.01 




0 


115 


3 


2 


20 


28 


7 


Tr 


11 


07 






155 


5 


1 


32 


11 


6 


0 


02 


02 


4 


0 


210 


7 


7 


28 


85 


1 3 


250 


13 


^ 19 


10 


Tr. 


400 


16 


2 


85 


49 


40 


0 


66 


14 


5.2 


0 


400 


12 


1. 


84 


18 


9 


0 


07 


05 


1.0 


0 


400 


12 


1 


84 


18 


32 


0 


48. 


29 


38 


• 0 


245 


18 


7 


32 


49 


64 


0 


136 


46 


Z9 


0 


100 


3 


1 


23 


12 


10 

t 


0 


06 


03 


1 2. 


0 


35 


V 

4 


Tr 


6 


3? 


> 

10 


1.580 


27 


32 


2A=^ 


46 


180 


12 


1 


32 


75 


40 


450 


,.29 


16 


ZO 


. 28 



/ 



aR£AL>eftEAD>Contmu«d 

MMJrom. cooked. 1 cup 

Un«nrictt«d 

Ennch#<l 
MuHira. m«d« with tnnchiid flour 

1 muffin t2 3/4 in diam) 
0«tmMl or roiled oats 

CooMd. 1 cup 
PiihcAkM. b«k«d. wh«at wttb tn- 

rich«d flour 1 cak« (4 m dtam) 
4-inch sector (9 m dam) 

^ Costtfd 

Ltmon m«ftngo« 

M«nc« 

Pumpkin 
Prttttts. 5 small sticks 
*RiMu.«nnch«d cookad 1 cup 

Conv«rt«d lon^j'grain part>0(l#d 

Whitt Of min«d 
RiC«. pufftd. 1 CUP 
Rolls. tXtin. tnrichad. 1 roll (12 p«f 

pound) 3 
Spaghatti. unanrichad. cookad, 1 cup 
Wafftas. bakad. with aiSrichad (tour 

1 waffia (4 1/2 t)y 5 5/8 by 1/2 in) 
Wheat flours 

Whole \ cup stirred 

All purpose or family flour 
^ UoennchedL 1 cup sifted 

Enriched. 1 cup Sifted 
Wheat germ 1 cup stirred 
Wheat shredded. 1 large biscuit. 
1 ounc# 

VEGETABLES 
Aspargus 

Cooked. 1 cup cut spears 
Beans, tima. immature, cooked 

1 cup fresh 
Beans, snap, green cooked. 1 cup 
Beets, cooked, diced. 1 cup 
Broccoli.^ cooked. Ilowef stalks. 1 cup 
Brussels sprouts, cooked 1 cup 
Cabbage. 1 cup 

Raw.shreded 

Cooked 
Carrots 

Raw. grited. 1 cup ^ 

Cooked dtced. 1 cup 
Cauliflower. cooked> flower buds. 

• 1 CUP 

Catery. raw. diced 1 cup 
Collards. cooked. T cup 
Com swe^iji 

Cooked. 1 ear 15 in (ong) 

Canned. ^solids and liquid 1 ct/p 
Cucumbers. 10 ounce rew. pared 

(7 1/2x2 in) 
Endn/e. raw 2 ounces 
Kale, cooked 1 cup 
Lettuce Boston 1 head, raw 
' (4 tn diam) 

Mushrooms canned solids and • 

iiqijid. I cu0 
Mustard greef>a. cooked 1 cup 
Okra. cooked: 8' pods 
Onions, raw 

Mature. 1 onion (2 1/2 m diam} 

Youn{) green. 6 small onions with* 

out tops. 



64 
64 

38 



86 

50 



48 

58 
47 
43 
59 
8 

73 
73 
4 
31 

72 
41 



12 
12 
11 
7 



94 

71 

92 
91 
91 



92 
94 



93 
91 



89 
68 



30 
50 
40 
45 

25 
35 



Tr 
Tr 
Tr 



Tr 
Tr 



7 
12 
7 
8 

5 
7 



62 
23 
132 
42 

49 

75 



3 
8 
1.2 
14 

4 

.5 



6^0 
40 
3.750 
680 

130 
220 



08 
04' 

U • 
10 

05 
07 



88 


45 


\ 


Tr ^ 


11 


41 


8 


12.100 


06 


91 . - 


_46- 


^1 


Tr 'k. 


10 


418 


9 


15.220 


06 


93 . 


25 


3 


Tr 


5 


- 25 


8 


. 70 


11 


94 


15 


1 


Tr 


4 


39 


Z 


240 


03 


91 


55 


5 


1 


9 


289 


1 1 


10.260 


.27 


74 


70 


3 ' 


• 1 


16 


2 


5 


■310 


09 


81 • 


170 


5 , 


2 


40 


, 10 


10 


690 


,07 


96 


30 


1 


Tr 


7 


' 35 


6 


Tr 


07 


93 


10 


1 


Tr 


2 


46 


10 


t.870 


.04 


91 


30 


4 


1 ' 


4 


147 


13 


8.140 




95 


30 


3 




6 


77 


44* 


Z130 


14 


93 


^ 40 


5 


Tr 


' , 6 


15 


12 


Tr, 


04 



11 

07^ 
.29 
18 

05 
07 

06 4' 

07; 

10* 
• 

■ 03» 

37* 
f 



35 
i5 

410 

20 



Tr 
Tr 



6 

5 

10 
6 

1- 



193 
78 



30 

20 



15 
4 



8.120 
120 



40 
Tr 



.11 
11 



04 

02 



,13 
« 

* 

• 19 

;,i5 
« 

.04 
02 



.6 
.6 
12 
1 1 

5 

7 
7 
7 

3 
Z4 

10 
13 
4 



46 



16 
11 
135 
113 

47 

56 

9 
9 
66 

9 
87 

7 
13 
23 



18 



88 

17 



11 
12 



15.3 
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FOOOANOAfPROXiMATC WATER FOOO PRO- FAT TOTAL -^AL- IRON VITAMIN THUk- RIIO" NIA. • ASCOR- 
MEASURE OR COMMON WEIGHT ^ EN- TEIN CARBO- ClUM A MINE FUVW CW * , BIC 
£«0Y HYDRATE VALUE ' VALUE ' AC© 



1 

VEG E TAKL ES Con t inued 


Pel 


Ctl 




v>m 




Mo 


Mg 


lU 


Mg 


Mg 


• Mg* 


Mff. 
















'■• ' ' T 
P«rsn«$ cooked 1 cop 


82 


100 


2 


1 


23 


70 


9 


50 


11 


13 


2 


•16 




























Cooked 1 cup 


82 


115 ' 


9 


1 


19 


37 


29 


860 


44 




37 


• 33 


Pfpp*f5 9fttft»'»w. 1 mad<um 


93 


15 


1 


Tr 


3 


6 


4 


260 


05 


05^ 


3- 


' 70 


Potatoes 






t 














\ 






7f 


90 


3 


Tr 


21 


9 


7 


Tf 


10 


04 




20 


Boited jfttf ptftling 1 nn#<jtum 


80 


105 


3 . 


Tr 


23 


10 


8 


- Tr 


13 


05 


ZD 


22 




























6o<t«d in $l(in 1 medium 


83 


80 


2 


Tt 


18 


7 


6 


Tr 


11 


04 


]4 > 


20 




























frtnch tried 10 pieces (2 by 1/2 


45 


155 


2 


7 


20 


9 


7 


Tr 


07 


04 


\& 


12 


by 1/2 m) 
























Potato Ch'PS 10 m#<jium 


2 


115 


1 


8 


10 


8 


4 


Tr 


04 


01 


10 


3 


l2 m diJm) 












\ 

57 














Pompkm jcanned 1 cup 


90 


75 


2 


1 


18 


9 


14 590 


07 


, 12 


U 


12 


ft«dish«s raw 4 small 


94 


5 


Tr 


Tr 


1 


12 


4 


Tf 


01 


Ot 


1 


10 


Sauerkraut canned drained solids 


93 


45 


2 


Tr 


9 


85 


■12 


120 


07 


. 09 


« A 


33^ 


t cup 






* 




















Sovbear> sprout raw 1 cup 


89 


40 


6 


% 


4 


46 


7 


90 


17 


16 


8 


4 


Spinach 












• 














Cooked 1 cup 


92 


40 


5 


1 


6 


167, 


40 


14.580 


13 


25 


10 


60 


Squash 
























Sumrncr cooked diCed 1 Cup 


96 


30 


2 


Tr 


7 


52 


8 


820 


10 


16 


16 


21 


Winter baked mashed 1 cup 


81 


130 


4 


1 


32 


57 


16 


8610 


10 


27 


14 


27 


Sweet potatoes peeied 1 sweet 


























potato 




























64 


15S 


2 


1 


36 


44 


1 0 


8.910 


10 


07 


7 


24 




7^ 


1 70 


2 


1 


39 


47 


1 0 


1 1 610 


13 


09 


9 - 


25 


Tontatoes 


























Raw 1 med*un> (2 by 2 1 /2 in ) 


94 


35 


2 


Tr 


7 


20 


08 


1.350 


0 10 


006 


li) 


94 






50 


2 


Tr 


10 


15 


1 2 


2.180 


13 


07 


1 7 


40 


Tomato |uice car>ried 1 cup 


94 


45 


2 


Tr 


10 


>17 


22 


1.940 


13 


07 


IB 


. 39 


Turr^ips cooked d'ced 1 cuP 


94 


35 




ir 




54 


6 


Tr 


06 


08 


5 


33 


Ttifnif) nri^n^ r./v^k#>H 1 ^tin 

lumi^ ^i^^ii^ v^JVKvU • s«UM 


93 


v\ 

JU 


3* 


Tr 


4^ 


267 


1.6 


9.140 


21 




A 


100 


MATURE 8EANS AND PEAS NUTS 


























Almonds shelted unblanched 1 cup 


5 


850 


26 


77 


28 


332 


67 


0 


34 




50 


Tf 


Beans car>r>ed or cooked 1 cuP 


- 
















. 








PCKJoey red 


76 


230 


15 


1 


42 


74 


46 


Tr 


13 


10 


\& 


- 


. Lima dried cooked 


64 




16 


1 


48 


- 56 


56 


Tf 


26 


12 


13 


Tf. 


Navy Of other varieties with 


























Tomato sauce ar>d pork 


71 


320 


16 


7 


50 


141 


47 


340 


20 


06 


1.5 


5 


Tomato sauce rio pork 


68 


310 


16 


1 


50 


177 


52 


160 


18 . 


09 


16 


5 




3 


340 


2 


24 


33 


10 


1 2 


0 


02 


02 


2 


0 


(sweeterted) 1 cuP 


























Peanuts roaited shelled 1 cup 


2 


840 






if 


107 


3 0 




j46 


19 


247 


0 


fVanut butter 1 tablespoon 


2 


95 




o 


3 


9 


3 




02 


02 


Z4 


0>. 


P#aS SO^it dry T cup cooked 


70 


290 






52 


28 


4^ 


100 


37 _ 


22 


22 






3 ^1 




10 


77 


16 


79 


26 


140 


d3 


14 


1 0 


^ 2' 


Walnuts English 1 cup halves 


4 


650 


15 


64 


16 


99 


J 1 


30 


33 


13 


9 


8 


MEAT POULTRY FISH 


























8eef 3 oufKes without bor>e cooked 


























Chuck lean and fat bratsed 


53 


245. 


23 


16 


0 


10 


2^ 


^ 30 


04 


18 


35 


— 


Hamburger regular broiled 


54 


245 


21 




Q 




0 7 


30 


07 


18 


46 




Strloin relatrvely lat broiled. 


44 


330 


20 


27 


0 


9 


26 


50 


05 • 


16 


40 




Beef dried 1 ouftces 


48 


115 


19 


4 


0 


ri 


Z9 




04 


18 


2.2 




Ovcken Bounces 


























Canned, booed 


65 " 


170 


18 


10 


0 


18 


U 


200 


03 


11 


37 


3 


Flesh of^ly. broiled 


71 


115 


20 


3 


0 


8 


1 4 


80 


05 


16 


74 . 




Oams. raw meat Of^ly. 3 ounces 


82. 


65 


n 


1 


2 


59 




90 - 


08 


15 


1.1 . 


8 


Dab mea( canned or cooked. 


77 


85 


15 


2 


1 


38 


7 




07 


07 


16 




3 ounces 


























Haddock fried, 1 fiiiet (4 by 3 by 


06 


140 


17 


5 


5 


34 


10 




03 


06 


Z7 


, 2 



1/2 ml 3 ounces 



♦ • 
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fOOO AND A^fm>XMMATE 
MEASURE OA COMMON WOGHT 



WATER 



FOOD, 

EN- 

ERGY 



PftO- 
"TO* 



FAT TOTAL 
CARBO- 
HYDRATE 



CAL- IRON VTTAMW TWA- 
dUM A MWE 

VALUE 



RteO- NIA- ASCOR- 

aAVM cm MC ^ 

VALUE ACtO 



MEAT POULTRY FISH^ContmtMd 

Hun. bMf. brats«d. 3 ouncts 
Ltmb^ t«g^roMt cc|pk«d, 3 ounc«5 
liv*r. bMl. (rt«d, 2 ounc«s 
Oysttfs. nr>««t only rtw 1 cup {13 

19 rn«dium sut oysitfs s«l*cts} 
Pofk kxn or chow, cooked. 3 ouncts 

without bon« 
Pofk. cuftd b«m. cookfd. 3 oufKts 

without bon« 
Potk luncheon mMt c«nrmd. tptctd 

2 ouncts 

Salmon c«nn«d. ptnk. 3 ouncts 
S«rd(nM. canned m otL drained 

solids. 3 ounces 
Shrimp, canned. 3 ounces 
TunA, canned in oi\ droned 

3 ounces 

FATS OJLS. -RELATED PRODUCTS ' 
Becorx. medium (et. broiled or fried. 

2 slices 
8utier. 1 tablespoon 
Fits, cooiing (vegetable fats) 

1 cup 

1 tablespoon 
Lard. 1 tablespoon 
Margartne. 1 tablespoon 
Oils, salad or cooking 1 tablespoon 
Salad dressings, 1 tablespoon 

Frer>ch 

Home-cooked * 
Mayonnaise 

SUGARS. SWEETS 
Candy. I ounce 
Caramels « 

Chocolate, sweetened milk. 

Fudge, plam 

Hard 

Marshmaiiows 
Chocolate syrup 1 tablespoon 
Honey, strained or extracted 

1 tablespoon 
Jams, marmalades, preserves 

1 tablespoon 
Molasses, cttf. 1 tablespoon 
Light 
, " Blackstrap 
Sugar. 1 tablespoon 
Granulated, .cane o/b%%X 
Brown 




MIS<^LLANEOUS 
Beverages, carbondated cola type 

1 cvp 

. Bouillon cubes. 1 cube 
Chocolate, unsweatened. 1 ounce 
Gelatin daisea plain, ready- to* 

serve 1 cup 
Sherbet 1 cup 
Yeast 

Comprassed. baker's 1 ounce 
Dri^ brewer's 1 tablespoon 



Pet 


C^ 

• 


Gm 


Gm 


Gm 


Mg 


Mg 


lu 


Mg, 


Mg 


Mg. 


Mg. 


61 
54 
57 

B5 


160 
235 
'^30 
T60 


27 
22 
15 
20 


5 
16 
6 
' 4 


1 

0 
3 
8 


5 
9 
6 

226 


50 
14 

50 
132 


20 

30.280 
740 


21 
13 
15 


1 04 
23 

2 37 
43 


65 
47 
94 
60 


1 

15 


46 


310 


21 


24 


0 


9 


27 


0 


78 


22 


47 


- 


54 


245 


18 


19 


0 


* 8 


2,2 


0 


40 


16 


3 1 




55 


'165 


8 


H 14 


1 


< 5^ 


12 


0 


18 


12 


16 




71 
62 


120 
175 


17 
20 


5 
9 


0 
0 


167 

372 


7 
25 


' 6b 

190 


03 

Ui 


16 


N 68 
\ 46 


- 


70 
61 


100 
<170 


21 
24 


1 

7 


1 

0 


98 
7 


26 
16 


60 
70 


iOI 
04 


.03 
' 10 


1.5 
101 


- 


8 


100 . 


5 


8 


1 


2 


5 


0 


06 

1 


05 


8 




16 


100- 


Tr 


11 


Tr 


3 


0 


460 








0 


0 
D 

0 
16 
0 


1 770 
110 
125 
100 
125 


0 
• 0 
0 
Tr 
0 


200 
. 12 
14 
11 
- 14 


0 

- 0 . 
0 
Tr 
0 


0 
0 
0 
3 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 • 


0 

460 , 


' 0 
0 ^ 
0 

0 


0 
0 
0 

0 


0 
0 

0 


0 
0 

« 0 
~ 0 


39 
68 

15 " 


60 
30 
110 


Tr 
1 

Tr 


it 

6 
« 2 
12 


3 
3 
Tr 


2 

15 
3 


1 
1 
1 


80 
' 40 


01 
Tr. 


03 
01 


Tr. 
Tr 


Tr 
0 


8 

1 

17 
32 
17 


115 

Iso 

115 
110 
90 
50 
65 


1 

2 ' 
1 

0 
1 

Tr 
jf 


3 
9 
3 
Tr 
Tr 
Tr 
0 


22 
16 
21 
28 
23 
13 
J7 


mm 

42 

65 
22 
6 
5 
3 
1 


4 

3 
3 
5 

. v5 
3 
1, 


Tr 
80 
Tr 
0 

" 0 
0 


01 • 
02 

o\ 

0 
0 
'Tr 
Tr 


05 
09 
03 
0 
'Tr 
01 
01 


Tr 
1 

1 ^ 
*0 
Tr 
V 1 

1 


Tr ' 

Tr 

Tr. 

0 

0 

6- 

Tr 


29 


55 


Tr 


Tr 


14 


4 


' 2 


b 

Tr 


Tr. 


.01 


Tr 


Tr. 


24 
24 


50 . 
45 




- 


13 
11 


33 
137 


32 


- 


.01 
02 


' Ot 
01 


Tr 
4 




Tr 
2 


45 

50 


0 

/ 


0 
0 


12 
13 


0 

12 • 


^ Tr 
5 


0 ■ 
0 


0 
Tr 


6 
Tr 


0 
Tr 


0 
0 


90 


95 


0 


0 


24 






0 


0 


0 


0 


. 0 


4 

2 
84 


*5 
145 
140 


1 

3^^ 
4 


Tr 
15 
0 


Tr 
8 
34 


22 


19 


20 


Ot 


07 


4 


0 . 
0 


67 


260 


2 


2 


59 


31 


Tr* 


110 


02 


06 


Tr 


1 


71 
5 


25 
26 


3 
3 


Tr 
Tr 


3 
3 


4 

17 


" 14 
14 


Tr 
Tr 


20 
125 


34 


32 
30 


Tr 
Tr 



ERIC 
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RECOMMENDED DAILY DIETARY ALLOWANCES 



Age 



Weight 
Mbs) 



Protein 



Vit. E Niacin ^ ' ' • 

Vit. A Vit. .D (mg T.E) Vit. C Thiamin Riboflavin (N.E.) Vit. 8-5 Folacin Vit. Bio Calcium Phos. Mag. Iron Zinc Iodine"* 
(R.EM (mq**) (*^) (mq) (mq) (mq) .(****) /(mq) (uq) fug) ^ (mq) (mg) (mq) (mql (mg) (uq) 





1"? 


kg X 




in 


■J 




u.o 




0 


U.o 




0.5 


360 


Z40 


50 


10 


3 


40 


To 1 yr. 


20 


kg X 


2.0 400 


10 


4 


35 


0.5 


0.6 


8 


0.6 


. 45 


1.5. 


540 


360 


70' 


15 


5 


50 


Children 1-3 


29 


23 


400 


10 


,.5 


45 


0.7 


0.8 


9 


0.9 


100 


2.0 • 


800 


800 


150 


15 


10 


70 


4-6 


44 


30 


500 


10 


6 


45 


0.9 


1.0 


11 


1.3 


200 


2.5 


800 


800 


200 


10 


10 


90 


7-10 


62 


34 


^ 700 


10 


7 


45 ' 


1.2 


1.4 


16 


1.6 


300 


3.0 


800 


800 


250 


10 


10 


120 


Males 1M4 


99 


45 


1000 


10 


8 


50 


1.4 


^ 1.6 


' 18 


1.8 


400 


' 3.0 


1200 


1200 


350 


18 


15 


150 


15-18 


145 


56 


1000 


10 


10 


60 


1.4 


1.7 


18 


2.0 


400 


3.0 


1200 


120Q 


400 


18 


15 


150 


' 19-22 


154 


56 


1000 


.7.5 


10 


60 


1.5 


1.7 . 


19 


Z.2 


400 


3.0 


800 


80b 


350 


10 


15 


150 


23-50 


154 


56 


1000 


5 


10 


60- 


1.4 


1.6 . 


18 


2.2 


400 


3.0 


800 


800 


350 


10 


15 


150 


51 + 


154 


56 


K)00 


5 


10 


60 


1.2 


1.4 


16 


2.2 


400 ' 


3.0 


800 


800 


350 


10 


15 


150 


Females 11-14 


101 


46 


800 


10 


8 


50 


1.1 


1.3 


15 


1.8 


400 


3.0 


1200 


1200 


300 


18 


15 


150 


15-18 


120 


46 


800 


10 


8 


' 60 


Ul 


1.3 


14 


2.0 


400 


3.0 


1200" 


1200 


300 


18 


15 


150 


19-22 


120 


44 


800 


7.5 


8 


60 


1.1 


1.3 


14 


2.0 


400 


3.0 


800 


800 


300 


18 


.15r 


• 150 


23-50 


120 


44 


800 


5 


8 


60 


1.0 


1.2 


. 13 


2.0 


400 


3.0 


800 


800 


300 


18 


15 


150 


^^51 + 


120 


44 


800 • 


5 


8 


60 


1.0 


1.2 


13 


2.0 


400 


3.0 


800 


800 


300 


10 


15 


150 


Pregnant' 




+30 


+200 


+5 


+2 


+ 20 


+0.4 


+0.3 


+2 


+0.6 


+4,00' 


+1.0 


+400 


+400 


+150 


A' 


45 


+25 


Lactating 




+20 


+400 


+5 


+3 


+40 


+0:5 


+0.5 


+5 


+0.5 


+100 


+1.0 


+400 


+400 


+150 


A 


+10 


+50 



A - The increased requirements during pregnancy and lactation cannot be met by the iron content of habitual Amerfcart diets nor by the existing iron stores 
of many women; therefore the use 30-60 milligrams of supplemental iron is recommended. • , . , ^ ^ 

ug. = Microgram , , ' 

* Retinol equivalents , - » - ' 

** Micrograms of cholecaloif lerol 10 ug. cholecalciferol = 400 I.U. Vit. D. ^ 
*** tocopherol equivalent^ • 
****Niicin equiv^ilents 

From: Recommended Dietary AUowan^es^ Revised 1979. Food and Nutrition 8oard 
National Academy of Sciences-National Research Council, Washington, D.C. 



\ 









VITAMINS 








TRACE ELEMENTS'" 






ELECTROLYTES 


Aflc 


Vitamin K 


Biotin 


Pantothenic Acid 


Copper 


Manganese 


Fluoride 


Chromium 


Selenium^ 


Molybdenum 


Sodium 


Potassium 


Chlorlit 


(years) 




(/iQl . 


(mol 


(mg) 


(mg) 


(mg) 


(mg) 






(mg) 


(mg) 


(mg) 


INFANTS 


























0-0 S 


12 


35 • 


2 


0.50.7 


0.50.7 


0.1-0,5 


0.01-0.04 


0 01-0.04 


0 03*0.06 


l'l5-350 


350-925 


275-700 


0.5-1 


10-20 


50 


3 


0.7-1 0 


0.7-1.0 , 


0.2-1.0 


0.02-0.06 


0.02-0 06 


0.04-0.03 


250-750 


425-1275 


400-1200.^ 


CHILDREN AND ADOLESCENTS 
























1-3 


15-30 


65 


3 


1.0^1,5 


1.0-1.5 


0.5-1.5 


0.02 0.08 


0 02-0.08 


0.05-0.1 


325-975 


550-1650 


1500-1500 ^ 


4-6 • 


„ 20-40 


• as 


3'4 


1.S-2.0 


^ 1.5-2 0 


1.0-2.S 


0.03*0,12 


0,03-0.12 


0.06*0.15 


450-'l35a 


775-2325 


7d0;2t00 , 


7*10 




120 


4-5* 


2.0-2.6 


2mp-3.0 


1.5-2,5 


0.05-0.2 


0,05-0.2 


0.1 ^0.3 


600-iepa 


1000-3000 


' 925-2775 


11 + 


50-100 


100-200 


4-7 


2.0-3,0 


2.5-5.0 


t.5t2.5 


0.05-0* 


0,05-0.2 


0.15-0.5 ^ 




1525-4575 


1400-4200 ' 


ADUUS 


70-140 


100-200 


4.7 


20-3.0 


2.5-5.0 


1.5-4.0 


0.05^0,2 


0.05-0,2 


0.15'0,5 


tlOO-3300' 


1875-5625 


17O6t5100 



•From: Fpod and Nutrittori Board National A^adtmy of Sc»tnca$-N«t»onnl Rejoa^ch Cnunoii VM^hJnn'nn, 0 C 



Appendix 4 



The following is a listing of free or inexpensive material available to be used with 

various nutrition educaiion efforts. 



Nutr ition Educ^t1on > 1976 (Curriculum Guide) 
Kq^B — 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Division of School Food Services 
State Capitol 
Helena, MT 59601 

No Charge ^ ^ ^ 

Nutrition Education is "^a curriculum guide for 
teachers who wish to expand nutrition edu- 
cation into other subject areas. The basic 
layout of each section is: 1> a broad, gener- 
al concept; 2) specific behavioral objectives; 
3) teaching aids that answer behavior ob- 
jectives, as well as supply the teachers with 
additional information; 4) learning experi- 
ences relative to behavioral objective^; and 
5) possible subject areas "in which learning 
objectives can be included. 

Framework for Nutrition Education , 1975 (Cur- 

riculum (auide) 

K-6th 

State Department of Education 
School Food Service Section 
Division of Administration and Finance 
410 State Office Building 
Montgomery, AL 36104 
Jl.OO (K-2nd) discovering Vegetables 
$1.00 (3rdr4thT Tood Choices 
$1.T)0 ■(5th-6th) Nutrition trek 
Each section, K-2nd, 3rd-4th, 5th.6th, con- . 
tains a sequential portion for leaping. Con- 
cepts are naturally expanded for the different 
levels to help strengthen understanding* 
Learning experiences are suggested for each 
concept. Evaluations are also' included with 
each objective. This guide may be used in its 
• entirety, or selected portions can be chosen. 

Teaching Nutrition: A ResoUY-ce Guide for " 
Nutrition Education in the i^iementary School , 

1974 (Curriculum Guide) ' ^ 

^K-6th 

Nev Hampshire Department of Education 
State House 
Concord, NH 03301 
No Charge 

A resource guide for nutrition education. It 
is designed to help integrate nutrition edu- 
cation Information within school curriculum. 
"k-Basic concepts ^nd generalizations are stated 
amf student performances are identified. 
Participation of school food service managers^ 
the. school nurse and other school pfersonneT 
are necessary for accomplishment of aicti- 
.vities. Parental participation is also very 
important for reinforcement. The material is 
divided. into two units, K-3rd and 4th-6tK. 

^ Food With Food Facts (Curriculum Guide) ' 
ir3rd 

State of Delaware 

Department of Public -Instruction ' ^ 
Dover^ DE 19901 
No Charge 



A teacher's guide for .nutrition education. It 
is meant to supply some of the resources 
available for carrying out a good nutrition 
program.. This primary school guide presents 
an opportunity to involve children in an 
understanding of nutrition through experiences 
afrd activities in the home, school and com- 
munity. 

5. Learning About Nutrition (Curriculum Guide) 
Preschool 

Illinois State Board.of Education 
100 North First Street 
Springfield, IL 62777 
• No Charge *' 

A nutrition manual developed to assist (Jay 
care teachers in their role in 'inStilliriTg 
positive nutrition habits in children. Each 
lesson states teaching objectives, activities, 
teachers' preparation and equipment. Colqring 
book activities are also included which can be 
incorporated within any of the lessons. 

6. P.A.C. - Nutrition Experience , l'!965 (Cur- 
rlculum Guide) 

Preschool 

Belleville Public Schools 
District #118 
Belleville, IL 62220 
^ — No Charge 

A booklet which is designed to help the class- 

.room teacher introcjupe good nutrition prin- 
ciples, experiences with major food groups, 
activities in food preparation and serving 

\ methods . Acti vi ties are des igned to hel p 
' Vachieve these goals. Emphasis upon motor 
skills and language skills are stressed, 

7. Try S omething New (Curriculum Guide) 
9tfi.l?th 

New Yort State College of Human Ecology 
c/o Duplicating Services. 
Ithaca, NY 14850 
$3.00 

A series of activities and lessons which are 
directed toward youths between the ages of 9 
and 12^ Emphasis is placed upon foods that 
youths prepare ^nd eat and the vitamins they 
receivjB everyday. There are 22 lessons 
available ■ to the teacher, however, it is 
pointed out that all of these activities need 
- not necessarily be used. 

8. A Guide for Financing School Food Nutrition 
Services fAgTO ' ^ 
.Author Not Listed 

American School Food Service Association 
4101 Eastiliff Avenue 
Denver, CO 80222 
$1.00 . J 
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•Author Not Listed • - 

American School Food Sdrvice^Association 
4101 East Iliff Avenue 
Denver, CO 80222 • 

51.00 . - 



TEACHER REFERENCE BOOKS 

10. Calories ana Weight: The USOA Pocket 'Guide 

( A6 m : — 

Author Not Listed 
Superintendent of Documents 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 
$1.00 

11. Chronology of Kutritlor^ 
Author Not listed 

The Nutrition Education Foundation 
888 17th Street, N.W« 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
Jl.OO 

12. Renaissance of Nutrition Education 
Author Not Listed 

The Nutrition Education Foundation 
888 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D,C. 20006 
J 1.00 

13. Nutrition Science: Overview of American Genius 
Aurthor Not Listed 

The Ni^trition Edjjcation Foundation 
838 17th Street, N.W. 
Wash>ngton, L>.C. 2Q006 / 
hO Cnarge 



other Than Director or 



14; 



15. 



16, 



Er|c 



Pr oceedings of Nutrition Education CogferenCe 
Author Not Listed 

The Nutrition Education Foundation 
888 17th Street, N.W. . ^ 

Washington, O.C. 20006 
No Charge i 

Improvement of Nutritive Quality of Foods , A"" 
policy Statement of the Food and Nutrition 
Boarrf % 

Author Not Listed . / 

National Academy of Sciences*, 1974 
Printing and Publishing Office 
2101 Constitution Avenue 
Washington, D.C. 20037 
No Charge 



Nutrition 
Nutrition 



Diet and Coronary Heart Disease 
A joint statement of the Food and 
Board and the Council on Foods and 
of the A.M. A. 

ffatlonal Acadeiny of Sciences, 1972 
Printing and Publishing Office 
2101 Constitution Avenue 
Washington, D.C. 20037 
No Charge 



17, Vegetarian Diets 

A statement of the Food and Nutrition Boafa, 

prepared by the Committee on Nutritional Mis- 

information ' ^ 

National Academy of Sciences, 1974 
, Printing and Publishing Office . 
2101 Constitution Avenue ' x — T^' *_ 
Washington, D.C. 20037 ' 
No Charge , ^'^!^ ^* 



18, School Lunch Worker 

Supervisor #A300^ , 

Author Not Listed" . • / 

American School Food Service Association 

4101 East Iliff Avfinue 

Denver^ CO 80222 

5.50 

19; Discovering Vegetables^ The Nutrition ^du* ' 
cation Guidebook for Schoo) Food Service 
Managers and Cooperators , 1975 (16 pp.) Cur- 
ricuium Guide 
, Food and Nutrition Service 
US DA 

Federal Building 
• Rockyille, MP 20782 
No Charge 

Food service nranagers and Cooperators, such as 
teachers, are provided with sequential 
learning expejiiences for introducing children 
to vegetables in this guide. These activities 
may be used as a separate unit or Integrated ^ 
into 

Other areas. Recipes and sug^sted resource 
materials are Included. 

20. Teaching tbg Young Child Good Eating Habits 
for Life , 2nd ed., 1971 (37 pp.) <^ 
Missouri Home Economlcs^'Associatioh 
Mrs. Joyce Taylor, Executive Secretary 
Route 3, Box 170 - ^ . 

,^ Fayette, MO 65248 
?2.00 

The^ concise and attractive tearching guide for 
the* preschool and primary grades includes 
basic concepts, a wide variety of activities 
and references. Creative activities from' many 
■ disciplines are suggested such as sensofy ex- 
periences* music, science, dramatics, and 
art, 

2K* Nat1onal Dairy CounciTs Nutrition Education 
Materials ^ "1979 • ~ ' 

National Dairy Council . 
. ' 6300 North River Road * \ — 

, Rosemont, IL 60018 * ' 

One copy free to educators , 
Posters, 'gamesi films, pamphlets, comparison, 
cards, and curriculum guides are some of the 
many valuable nutrftiorl education resources 
described in this catalogue. 



22, 



The Very Hungry Caterpillar^ and Other Storjes ■ 
About Food (21 pfTj . . 

E, Harris, 0. InverSo, and 0. Neecftiam;^ 1975 
From Albert E. .Be'dworth, Associate In Heallth 
Education 

Division of Health and-Dr.ag^Education Services 
Bureaif of Health Education ...v- 
The State Education Department 
55 Elk Street, Room 233 ^ 
Albany, NY 12234 ^ , ' " 
Single copies' free, 'limited quantities av/IT- 
able. One hundred delightful books,, about /food, 
are Msted in . this annotated ,b.ibl1ogrjiphy,,' 
JBook selection was. based--' on abiHt)\_tq 
stimulate"" children's interest in. nutrition .and 
healtlt^ Also Included^ are' activity sug- ' 
gestionSi adult nutrition references, .and 
c^jjsroom^resdurces. 
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?3. Oiscoverlng a Pattern for a SaUnced Diet , A 
Puzzle Seif-Teaching Kit , by H. Spltze. (7 

W) ' 

Illinois Teacher. 

351 Education Building 

University of* Illinois 

Urbana, IL 61801 i 

51.00 

This • classroom puzzle activity reinforces 
basic nutrition facts, it is designed to help 
students learn to evaluate dietary adequacy. 

24. F^od is More Thaa Just Something to Eat (32 

USDA, HEW, the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America and the Advertising Council 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Pueblo, CO 81009 ^ i 

One copy free 

This beautifully - illustraWlT appealing 
booklet discusses the rnajor nutrients, 
nutrient needs at different stages of life, 
nutrition labeling, the 8asic Four Food 
Groups, processed foods, and sociocultural 
food traditions. The type is large and the 
text easily understood. It could be used as a 
learning aia for grades 6-8. 

25. Hamburgers and Ydu oy J. Tronc and J. Oppert 
ruinois Teacher 

351 Education 8uild1ng 
University of Illinois 

^ Urbana, IL 61801 

^ Game Kit: $1.00 

A puzzle board, 18 page student booklet ana a 
set of answer sheets inake up this" self- 
teaching learning aid. The game kit includes 
concepts and' behavorial objectives. It is 
designed to help students discover that "we 
are what we eat." 

26. How to' Use the Comparison Cards to learn Which 
foods Are Best by J. Tronc and J. Uppert [1/ 
PP-) 

Illinois Teacher 

351 Education 8u11d1ng - 

University of Illinois 

Urbana, IL 61801 

$1.00 

This self-teaching Jcit is designed to in- 
troduce students to the Dairy Council Com- 
parison Card^. The ^k\t provides learning 
activities reflated to understanding the con- 
cept of ptrc^ritage and translating information 
on comparison cards to solve specific 
problems. 

27. Humpty Dumpty Was an Egg by J. Ikeda and L, 
Garcia, 1977 

Agricultural Sciences Publications 
Division' of Agricultural Sciences 
University of California 
Berkeley, CA 94720 
No Charge 

Teachers of preschool . and early primary 
•.Children snould welcon»e tnis booklet. It -is 
full of interest-graobinq, fun activine*; for 
teaching children about wher$ food ccmfes •f^'Ofn, 
food function, identification,* and preparation 



methods that Include tasting experiences. An 
excellent annotated respurce section of food 
and nutrition teaching .materials and 
children's books is included ,fl]0Png with some 
snack f3eas; recipes, and ways to solicit, 
parent involvement. 

28. Nutrition Lesson' Mans for ffiN^rimary Grades., 
1576 I ^ 

Dr. Helen Guthrie . 
College of Human Development 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, PA 16802' 
Four color posters 24" x 36"; $1.00 each 
Sound, appealing activities for introducing^ 
the Four Food Groupfs to grades IC-3 are sug- 
gested to teachers on the back of these 
posters which feature foods assembled as col- 
lege characters. ^ The. clear Outlining of ^ 
teaching objectives and activities should en-, 
courage elementary teachers with a minimum 
nutrition training to tackle nutrition edu- 
cation. 

c,29. Primary Grade Nutrition Kit , 1971 

National Livestock and Meat Board 

444 MicJrigan Avenue 

Chicago, IL 60611 
^ Review set: 2 pamphlets and 8 pp. teacher's 

guide; 5,40; Kit is $2.00 for 30 coi^ies 

This teaching k-it provides basic nutrition 
"facts and learning activities for primary 

grades. 

30. The Thing the Professor Forgot by General 
Mills in cooperation with USDA, 1975. (18, pp-) 
From U.S. Government Printing Office 
Pueblo, CO 81009 - - - . . 

One copy free 

Professor feckwoose uses rhymes and pictures to 
tell children about the Four Food Groups- in 
this delightful • booklet. This booklet could 
be used as a learning aid by primary school 
chUdrpn. , " , 

3L Rudy t Iron. 10^^ Susie & Calcium. 10^, Andy 
and Vitamin A> 15j^, Cindy &^ Vitamin C 15fS 
University of Missouri & Lincoln University 
Cooperative ' Extension Service - 205 Whitten 
Hall . ' 

Columbia, MO 65211. ' ' ' 

Cpst: 10% discount on 10 or more copies, 20% 
discount on 1,000 or more copies. 
Target audience: Kr3; gqod nutrient corcepts 
worked**' into simple stories; emphasizes 
nutrients, their food ''sources,' and family- 
roles. 

32. Growth Record 
Wisconsin Oalr^ Council 
2805 East Washington Avenue 
Madisort, WI" 43704 

- eost! $.05, 
Ch^rt for recording growth, helpful in. rjr 
lating food to growth and health. 

33. Guidelines to Good Ho al th 1/ ^Cthcr Publications 
Kraft, Inc. 

Department of Consumer Affairs' , ^ 

8ox 4611 0 

Chicago, JL 60677 

No Charge ^ ' * . , 



E 



1. 



A good handout with . concise overview olS'^nu- 
' trition: through the life cycle, food groups^ 
"RDA's, labelling, menu planning, weight control 
and physical fitness, (TARGET AUDIENCE 7-12, 
Adult) 

34, Personalized Weight Control 
Wisconsin Dairy Council 



2805 East Washington Avenue 
Madisbn, WI 53704 
Cost $,25 

.Pamphlet contains \tips on 
cation, diet and cooking, 
eating out, exercise- 



behavior modifi- 
suggestions for 



r 



X 



35. - Just Maybe Y&U Need a Body Job ^ 

Wisconsin Dairy Council 
2805 East Washington Avenue 
Madison, WI 53704 
Cost: 5.15 ^ 
Pamphlet offers pointers on dieting, getting 
more exercise, suggestions for prevention of * 
obesity. May be helpful for isarent involve- 
ment or teacher or food insefvice material, 

36. Calories; Food and Activity , 1974 by Jean 
Bonde ^ 

8 1/2" X 11", 3 hole punched flip-charts 

Media Services -.Printing -r 

8-10 Martha Van Rensselaer Hafl • 

Cornell University 

Ithaca, NY 14853 

Cost: $1.00 per complete set 

-Calories and Food (12. charts to be colored) 

-Calories and Acljivity (5 colored charts) 

The flip charts are to^ used on a one-to-one 

or small group ffeichi n^, basis. T.hey are ' de 

signed tp help the person who wishes to gain 

or lose weight become aware of possible 

changes to make in food and exercise habits to 

help in controlling body weight. 

37. Yardsticks for Nutrition? 1974 by Barbara Fry 
Educational packet: Rutrition Card Packet and 
T^ach.ing Guide (Order additional Nutrient Card 
Packets for large groups.) _ 

Mailing Room, Building #7 
Research Park ^ . 
Cornell University" 
Ithaca, NY 14853 

Cost: Nutrient Card Packet' $1.25; Teaching 
Guide $.25 

An educational packet in full color focusing 
"'on iron, Vitam^in A, VftSmin C and. calcium - 
the nutrients frequently low in U.S. diets. 
Packets contain 4 nutrient cards with Inserts 
to adapt the resource for many audiences: 
preschool educators, school-age children, 
older youth and adults. The 16-pagf; Teacher's 
Guide explains the use of the packet and 
describes 10 youth or adult activities. 



38. Buy and Buy , 1974 by Barbara Fry and Jud^r^ 
Needham ' ' . . - 

Mailing Room, Building #7 
• Research Park /' 

. < Cornell University 

Ithaca, NY 14853 ^ 

Cost: $.55 • . * ""^^ - 
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centered unit forv 



clarifying of 
concepts, and 
a Chi 

S^x^Urirrtf, and 



unit 
con- 
, the 
of 



A Health Education student 
9-13 year* olds ^ 
An activity oriented, student-cepjtefid 
for 9-13 year olds focus inj^,,0ff^od, a 
sumer* issue. The • projjgti facilitates 
v^itf€s7 understanding 
»tmialization of ^f acts within 
:tical world of change, un- 
choice. Additional con'sumen 
educittion, nutrition educatiop and v.alnfis 
clarification resources are identified t/i an 
annotated bibliography. The unit is designed 
for a classroom situation, but easily adapted 
to ^^ny youth grdup*. 

39. Food - What -for? ^ Nutrition for Teenagers , 
T968 by Gall Harr'J^m and Ruth Kllppstein 

. Workbook' to, be used* with adolescents' and pre- 
adolescents 

Cornell Miscellaneous Bulletin Mo.94 
' Mailing Room, Buildirig #7 
Research Park 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, NY 14853 - 
Coft: $.50 

This wrkbook is designed for teachens and 
leaders* Kho work with adolescents and > pre- 

* adolescents. It has a two-fold purpose: 
first, to provide the teen With sufficient 
knowledge about nutrition to make sound hu-r 
trition decisions ^ when choosihg /ood; and 

' second, to help the'^t.teen become iiware of the 
■ science of nutrition as an ^^(citing and chaU 
lenging field intimately related to human 
health and wellbeing. , . ^ . 

40. gulp:. , 1974 by Ma^rtha Mapes . - 
A comic developed for teenagers - 
Mailing Room, Building'1^7 

Research 'Park 
Cor/iell University 
Itaca, NY- i4853 * 
Cost^^ $.26 per copy 

Through an emphasis on £he medium (the Story 
which is expressed in the manner of a fantasy 
comic), GULP! reaches the minds^of older yqutlL 
in a tonguerin-cheek ^manner. It comSwfiicates^ 
genuinely, in a way teenagers will accept 
without . skepticism the aspects ^ of nutrition 

* that are of particular interest ^torthe teen- 
ager: body image, soft dfinks., and: fad 
dieting. Can be used ^s an indiVidUar pick-up 
piece or for discussion .ifl a group setting. . 

41. New York State « Health Education Curriculum, 
Nutrition Component , 1?70 Z 

* Media Services - Printing . 
B-10 Martha Van Rensselaer Hall 
Cornell University 

Ithaca, NY 14853 ; ^ ' 

Cost: K-6'51.00; 7-12 $1.00 f 
The Nutrition Curriculum deals With a |)ro<- 
gression of concepts relevant to the ag^ and, 
comprehension of the child. Ift*' conjunction ■ 
with these ■ concepts, . teaching aids *^|nd 
learning Activities are suggested " and rsup; 
plementary -information for ithe teacher is 
given* » ' - 
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The food we consume can be categorized Into five food groups. These groups of foods work together make 
a cofTplet^ diet, just as a strong rope Is composed of strtnds that intertwine and support ^achVother. Each of 
?heXands symbolize a^food groGo. Four of these groups-Fruit-Vegetable. Bread-CereaJ.^ Milk-Cheese, and 
MSt!Kry!S^ vitaAinsV minerals, and protein, the nutrients the body "ee^^ h 
Th^f Ifth group..Fat^^^ provides mainly calories and its nutritional. t^"tribu?ion ^l^^^^^^^^Jj^ 

than that of other groups.' - * ^ ^ -j^^'^^J^^ 

servings and CaloriegT 
ln-6etween riigherk 



Lower 



1 cup-i^aw 
vegetable 
sald(t without 
dressing (40) 



3/4 cup 
raw vegeta))le 
salad witti 
r tablespoori 
French; 
dress iT^g (9S)r 



1/2 cup . 
sajad (125) 




1/2 cup cooked 
cabbage (15) 

4 


1/2 cup 

coleslaw 

(60) 


2 rolls stuffed ' 
cabbage (260)c ^ 


1 medium 
baked potato 
(95) 


. 2/3 cup mashed 
•potatoes pre-- 
pared with milk 
and butter U25) 


1/2 cup* hashed' 
brown potatoes 
(170) . . . 


Tmedlum raw 
apple (80) " 


1 ^weet^ned , 
baked apple 
{ISO) 


1/8 of 9-inch 
appte pie (300) 


-J u 

ft * 

1/2 cup fresh 

citrus 

sectldns 140) 


l/2*cup jellied 
citrus salad. 
r(120) • 

.-I — A. 


1/2 cup^lemon 
piiddtng (J46) 

r 


1/2. cup cooked 
green be^ns 
(15) 


1/2 cup stir- " 
fried ore^n 
beans {.35) , 


' 1/2 cup greer^ 
bean-mushroom . 
casserole (70) 



SERVINGS ? 
4 or more 



1/2 cup diced 
fresh pine- 
apple (40) 



1^ cup canned 
.^pineapple 
chunks Itt 
natural juice 
.('70) c 



1/2 cup canned 
pineapple ' 
chunks incheavy 
sirtip (95) 



Important for xontributiorii of Vitamins A 
and C and fibfP Oark-greien and deep-r. 
yellow vegetables are good soiirces of. 
Vitanin A. Dark -greem vegetables, if not 
overcooked, are reliable sources of 
Vitamin C as^Well as riboflavin, Tolacin,^ 
iron, and magnesiuro^'He^rly. a]l veget- 
ables and.trults^ are low in fat and.none 
.'Contains cholesterbl. 




i/2 ctip 1/2' cup. cup vattnU V 

(single dip) ^ (single dipU ©illcshe^keM 2.5.5.) 
ice milk (95) . ice 'cream (135). ' V ' . 



MILK 
• C Ry£ E S E 
Group ' 



^ - - . . ... , SgRVl'NGS r> * <>rovid.e ca1c.ium:««drll>oflavfnj ' 

• ' : CHILPREN-- , contribute protein and"V(Jtaiiins A, . 

Loz, Cheddar^ 1 cup cbeesjef 1 cup fnaqaroni ^ ' (under-^) 2-3 Bg, and Big- Als6 provides/*" - 

cheese (115)^ souffle (260) and cheese ('430) servings. Vitamin X), -when fontlffed >^jth this 

- - ' ' - ^ V CHILDREN- . vitamin, ^ ' ' , " . . 



8 fl, oz, -8 fl. oz, 8 fl, oz, 

carton plain carton yanllla carton yogurt 
Jii«£at_jogurt'- flavorekJ. with fruit or 

(145r"^^--.^gurt (195) 2 dip^ frozen . 

yogurt (225- 

: • . ■ to 340) ' 



* \ 



(9-12) 3 
servings • 
TEENAGERSr 
4 or mord 
AOUCTS-r • 
2 0]^ more 




3^- 




7- 



Servings arid Calories' 

In-Bfetween ^ Higher - " 



1 cup fiTain 1- cmp sugar- * 1/2 cup crunchy 
.corn fT^Ices ipoatedlcorn cerea.1 (See 
; (95) "\ flakes. (155) /recipe p, 42)' " 

• («8Q to 290) ; ' 

: 1/2 cup V l/2xup'^fried 1/2. cup rice 

* stearnedTor Hise without - • pudding (235) 

tjoil^ rite m6a^.U8S). - ^ ^ ^ " " , . 

t?5) " - ^ . V- / • ' 

^— . ^ ^'i \, " 

1 slicft of^ .i corn mufftn Iflanlsh*^ 
bread -(^S to (125) , • pastry (275) 

70> , . v. 



SERVINGS ; 
4 or mor^' 



• ' . CEREAL ' ' . 

' Group . . • * ^ 

•Irpportant sources of 8 vitamins and 
iron/ Alsd^proyldes )[rotaln as well-^. _ 
as' magnesium;- Tolaclh; and* f lBer* ' 



1/2 tup cooked 6 fcheese , 1 cup. Ktsagna. . 

noodles,(100) ^ravioli 'With' (^^^ ' 
sauce:. (175)- '^.r-^- / ' : 



' Frpm: ^ood,,^ Home eftid Garden 
pqlletin 1228, prepared by Scien4jff 
and IBducation Administration,. U.S* 
Department of AgricuUuri. Cpples ^ 
. ^ may be obtained ^or $3,50 by. 

'writing: V.S. Departnfent o£ , 
Agriculture ^ Office of <3overnmeatal . 
. and Public Afifairdi^ 
pivxsion, Washington 





.-4 



Lower 



Servings and\Carories. 
.In-Between Higher 



'2 <n^ broiled. 1/2 fried ' 8 oz. individuaj 
chicken (95) chicken breast chicken pot pie 

(2-3/4 oz.) , {SOS) 
' "or 2 drumsticks * . 

7 (2-1/2 oz.) • \" 

(150 to 180) 



3 oz. lean 3 oi. regular 3-l/2\oz; 

hamburger . .. " hamfaurg^er cheeseburger 

(without bun); (without bun), (wi-thout bun^ 

(185) , (235)- (320) . ^ 



3 oz. lean 
roast beef • 
('205) * 



3 oz, Swiss 
steak (315) 

/ — ^ 



2/3 cuf> beef 
stroganoff 
over noo(fl66 
(525) 



2-1/2 oz. 2472 oz. fried, 2-1/2 oz^ baked 

broiled cod - breaded ^vcean stuffed fish , 

with butter or cperch (160) (1/2 cup breafl 

margarin^ (120) . ' stuffing) (326). 

' — — ' — ~- — ' 

' l/Z cup boiled 1 cup, navy I cup baked 

navy beans (95) bean soup (170). navy beans (310) 



3'.oz. boiled' 
shrimp [IZ'O) 



3 oz. fried 1/2 cup shrimjy 
breaded shrimp Newburjs{285) 

'-^^^ ' i ' \ — Mr- 



*y . M E A T P 0 U LT R Y 

• abd / 

, . v; ^ • ns Hi :B E A N S 
. \ GROW 

SgRVINGS: Provide protein,. pHosphorus, Wtamin Be, 
2 or more . Bip; and, other vi.tawins and minerals. 

RW meati -'and oysters— good sources of 
• zinc, Uver an^ egg yQlks--good sources 
.of Vitamin .A; dry beans, dry peas, soys* 
beans $rtd nuts are worthwhile sources 
- ' of magnesium. , 

. , • * All meats contain cholesterol" which is 

' , present in both the lean and fat. 
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'Servings ^ina -ox?i"es, 

\/- ^ " _ 

' N^n-Betwee *^ 



1 teaspoon . 2 tabteafedons 12 1=^1 oz . . 
sugar (15) ' panb^ke .syrup 001^(145) 
..^ ' (12b) , * \ ^ ^ 



12 fl.*05t.*f' 12 fl. oz. Tom Collins--- 
*^Mght beerV regular bee»r*- ,^1 ft. cfz. gtn 
3-1/2 fl.oz. or 3-1/2'fl, . ^STl.oz. \ 
idry.^ine ^ oz. ^weet' v' Torn ColHn^ ^: 
(85 to 95) wine (l40^.to' r5,{195) 
^150) \ ^ ^ ^ \ 



No serving . 

5ize. is 

defined 
^because a 

basic nurftber 
.df servings 
~ is not 

defined for 

this gt^up.^ 



. • ' .F A T 

SWEETS' ' " 

,A L C O H O L 

* i 
these products, with some exceptions 

sucK as veqetablejoils provide mainly 

calories. TVegetabJ.e oils generally^ ' 

supply VitamiT) E and esser\tial fatty 

acids..^ ' » * 



r 



3 oz, popsicler>l/2 cu^ (^tngle i^2.oz; milk 
(70) r- '-^ ^1p) sh^rbfert .IchoCalate c»ndy 

r-r-;r '— — 
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NUTRIENT CHART 



Appiendix VI 



ni;tri£nt- 



IHPOgTANTJIMCES 



r50NE MAJOR 
PHYSlOLOGTCAt 
.FUNCTlQ?jS 



HACTONUTRirNTS 
Protein 

Carl^hydratl^ 



Heat, poultry, fish, dried beans and 
peas, eggs, nuts, cheese, milk 



Cereal, Q ^eal p roducts, potatoes, 
b6ets, ian?Ats, dried b.eahs, squash, 
corn, bananas, dates, figs, breads 
sugar" 



Furnishes amino acids nece^sany for the 
building and. nialntenance of body tissues; 
provides energy when car'bohydrates and fats- 
aris lacking-, 



Supplies energy so protein can be used fo»' 
growth and' maintenance of body cells, con-t 
tributes glucose' for the brain and.centr^aV^ 
nervous system. • ' 



Fat 



Water 



Shortening, oil, butter, margarine, 
egg yoll^s, salad dressing, avocados, 
olives, nuts 



Water," milk, juic6s, fruits, 
vegetable^, meats 



Supplies energy. Increases oalatabtlity of - 
. foods, supplies fatty ao'ds which ire p 
essential to the diet. . ' , • ' ' 

flelps give structure and form to the body, 
gives aqueous environment necessary. for ^ 
cell rnetabolfsm,.provides means .for ^ - 
maintaining a stable body temperatdre.. " 



FAT-SOLUBLE .VITAMI 

Vitlmin A 
(Retinol) 



I 



Liver, eggs^,.,dark green and deep 
ytUh*t vegetables, sweet potatoes, 
cantaloupe, carrots, squash, J)utter, 
margarine • . ^ 



Aids in the preven^on of night blindnefis, 
controls bone and teeth growth^. aidS: In , 
keeping. skin clear and .slnboth,. aTlttws for 
healthy mucuous nienbranes arkl J^eeps ^tl^em' - 
„firm,.Jiea]Jthy,^a(ui~free^r^-4nfectloft 



Vftamin D 



Vitamin 0 milk, fish liver oils, 
eggs, sardines, salnion, 
tuna,, sunshine on skin 



Helps absorb* calcium frpm the digestive - 
tract and build calcium: and phosphorus./into 
•bones and teeth. . V 



Vitaiin E 



Corn bit, green leafy vegetables, 
vl)eat 'ger^TJ, liver, egg yolk, butter, 
milkfat - 



Acts as ^n antioxidant i'ji protect tng. . 
•Vitamin. A and unsaturated fatty ldiri> froR 
destruction by oxygen* y ; ' 



>WAICR>SOLUBbC VITAHINS 



Vltenin 0 
(Ascorbic Ac^d) 



Broccoli, cauTiflovtftr, ^ # 

orahges,. grapefruits, l.emon^, limes, 
papayas, m^ngoe^, s.tawben:ie$, 
cantaloupe, tonlatoes, green peppers 



Makes walls of blood vessels firm, aids- in 
/ormation of cementing materials tha^hold- 
body cells togetften, ,aids in fieaVinj or ,? 
woundSj broken bones, and possibt/ helps: 
preveht infect^dirt.. ^ • ^/ 



. 0 



NUTRIENT 



IHPOIITAMT SOURCES 
OF NUTRIENT 



l^ean pork» liver* kitJney, nut's, 
wheat germ* whole Vs'^n products, 
fish» poulrry,. eggs 



SOME HAOOR ' 
PHYSIOLOGICAL 
FUfiCTIONS 



Aids. In the normal fun;^tionin9 of nervous 
system, plays essential role in digestion, 
and absorption of carbohydrates/ 



— ;-R ibof-1 av>n"{^2) 



.Liver* MTdrl, Jcidney^.jnilk»,checsev 
fish, poultry, eggs* dark green 
vegetables, cottage cReese* dried 
"beans 



Enables"^ the c^.llsAo better, use o^i^^jgien, 
helps keep skiji and lipr healthy. 



Niacin 



Peanut butter, meat, poultry, fish, 
'milk, enriched or whole grain , breads 
and cereals, dried l^eans and peas 



Aids in keeping nervous system, skin, 
mouth, tongue and digestive tract healthy, 
helps cells use other nutrients* 



Vitamin 



Beef,vliver, pork, ham, soybeans,, 
lima beans, kate,'banana$, spinach,, 
avocado, whole grain cereals, 
potatoes 



•Lack of this vitamin could result in central 
nervous system dis'or^ers, is necessary 
for the nopal metatJ6l isrfi of proteins* . ' 



Folic Aciil 



Green leafy vegetables, liver, 
kidney^ whdle ^rain rereaVs, yeast, 
mushrooms 



Aids 'in the'«fonnat1on of normal ^lood cells, 
helps. io, the function of enzyme and other 
bidchemictT'systems. • . 



Vitamin 612 



Liver, meat, fish, shellfish, kidney,^, 
milki milk products*, eggs, poultry, 
vegetarian diets shpold incljttde 
imi-IH or a B12 supplement - (if no 
animaV foods ar^ used) 



Aids i^n the formation of normal b.lood, helps 
in the.maintertance of nerve tissue. 



Bfotin 



- Kidney, ahd livcr^ mir<'ifncJ .eggs, 
molasses, most fj'esh 'veget^afe-les, 
nuts,- grains • • 



Regulates the "use of carbohydrates and 
regulates the body In the formation and^ 
utilisation of fatty acids. 



.9 



MINERALS 



'CaV:itr» 



Iron 



Kilk, yogurt, hard ehijese,^ sardines 
and salmoi^ with bones, col lard, 
ka-le, mustfFd^ d^rk green leafy - ' 
'vegetables .0 



Rnriche<i farina, pr^ne jui^e, liver, 
dried beans and peas, red meat, 
egg yolk ' • * 



EssentiaV^in guying .strength to bones and ^ 
teeth, is necessary for* clott?1ng (^^ blood, > 
is an important function of normal muscle 
contraction, assists in respionse of nerve 
tissue to stimuli, ^■ 

f% * * . ' - 

^.Aids in the formation Of hemoglobin which, is^ 
*'the red. substance in bloody rpsoonsjila.^ 
'^^Qarring oxy<jcn to andj:Laiihen-Ttt5T!?e fro-n 
the cel1s.^<iids^^"frlhG increasing resist- 
ance -to "infection, is involved in 'enzynp. 
functioning of tissue resp^fratio'ij 



Iodine 



Seafoods, fodizod^alt 



Helps regulate the rate. at which the body 
■ us.es energy, aids in the prevent i6n of ^ 
goiter. 
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- JMPORTANT SOURCES 
• • OF NUTRIENT 


■ - ' 'S0]€ MAJOR. 
. PJIYSIOLOGI.CAL 
• ■FUNCT40^^S " 


Phosphorus 


. Kilk and milk products^, meat, 
^ poultry, fish» eggs, wKo^e grafa 
cereals, legumes* 


Helps utilize calcium to provide strong * ^ 
bones and teelh. Many Internal activlUes J 
are regulat^d by this mineral, . ' < 


Magnesium 


^ i 

Legumes, whole grain cereals, milk, 
meat, scafod^d, nut5j eggs, green- 
vegetables* 


A,1ds In carbohydrate regulatjpn and produc- / 
tipn of energy-wi thin the ceils, ass;is"BHn- ^-—j 
making nerves and muscles work. * ' 


Zinc 


Meat, liver, eggs, oysters, other 
.seafoods, milk, whole grain cereals, 
peas, garbanzo. beans 


Assists In transporting carbon dioxide by 
the blood and helps to secrete hydrochloric 
' acid In the pr6cess of digestion. 


..-^ . Copper * 


Seafood, meat, eggs, legunes, oysters, 
cocoa, whole grain cereaU, nuts, - . 
raisins 


Is 'required for utilizing iron in producing 
he^noglobin In^the blood,"is a part of 
several enz>mes that^oc'cur in metabolic 
process. 


Reference: ^ 






PeoDle. Food; and Science* by Patricia Gate, 1972, Ginn and'Compfany/ 


Laurel's Kitchen, 


by Laurel Robertson, Carol flinders, and Bronwen Godfrey, 1^76, Nilgiri Press. 
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NUTRITION AND YOUR HEALTH . 
OI£TARY GUIDELINES- FOR AMERICANS " . 

0 

What shoulA-you eat to stay healthy? 

Hardly a day goes by without someone trying to answer that question. News- 
papers, magazines, books, radio., and' telQ"visi,on give us a lot of advice 
about what foods we should or should not eat. _ Unfortunately, much of this 
advice i$ confusing.^- . " ' . . ■ 

.Some of this confusion exists because we don't know enough about nutrition 
to identify an "ideal diet" for each individual. People differ .- and their 
food needs vary depending on age,, sex, body size, physical activity, and 
other conditions such as pregnancy or illness; 

In those chronK conditions where, diet may be important - heart attacks, 
high blood pressure, strokes, dental caries, diabetes, and some form pf 
cancer - the roles of specific nutrients have (lo't been, defined. 

Research does seek to find more precise nutritional requirements and to show 
better the connections between diet and certain chronic diseases.. 

But today, what advice should you 'follow in choosing ^nd preparing the best 
foods for you and your fami%? ^ ■ ' - , 

^ { ^ 
The guidelines below are suggested for most Americans. They do not apply to 
people who need special di^ts because of diseases or conditio.ns that int^- 
fere with normal nutrition. These*, people may Irequire special instruction 
from trained dietitians. In consultatioa with their own physicians. 

• . \ C . - ■ - 

These guidelines are intended for 'people^ who are already healttiy. No.guide-r 
lines can guarantee ^ealt|) or well^eihg. Hea'ljth depends on many things,^ 
including heredity, Ijfest-yle, personality .tr^aits, mental h^lt.h and. at"-" 
titudes, and environment; in addition to diet, ' ^ 

Food alone cannot rlfake^GU. healthy.' .But good eating h§b4ts based on 
mpderatioTi and variety . can'^'help keep you hea-lthy 'and even improve your, 
■health. ^ - ■ 

DIETARY GUIDELINES FOR AMERICANS 

: , • ..... 

rEat a variety of foods- ■ ' , . . 

-Maintain ideal weight"^.'" - . ■ ■.• , • • 

-i^voi.d too much fat, saturated' fat, and cholester^pl 
—Eat f<»ods,;with .adequate Starch and fiber , ' 

-Avoid too much sugar °L^,, * >' ' ^ ' J ■ 

^Avd Id. too much sodium •■i- ""*^'- • . ■ " „ 

-If ^VdrihST-^^ilcohol, do so\tn moderation 



Appendix VIIL 

Nutn'tion Education and Metrics • . 



It should be noted that the metric system is well integrated in nutrition 
education as seen in the ROA's and nutritional labels that measure in mil- 
ligrams (mg) and milliliters (ml). Food preparation • is another area in 
which the metric system can be effectively utilized. Typically, the uriit of 
measure for\eight is the gram, whereas, the unit of measure for liquids. Is 
the liter, ^y taping the metric equivalents listed below to measuring cups 
and spoons, the conversion is simplified. .Also, in order to facilitate the 
weighing process for: c&nversion to the gram measurement, the purchase of a 
scale may be appropriate. 



STORES 



'US' 



range. 




SMAU DAY AND LIQUID MEASUREMENT 



SUplt#o«rdof : ^ 

100 North" Rf»t Slrttt : 
*'iprtngn#WJinhol» 62777 9, 

' Donald F. Mulrhtld, Chtlrimm - 
IHlnoii SUt« Board oiEducation 

.^OooakOJSMt...™..-^ _ 
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